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THE HON. DE. EASH BEHAEI GHOSE, CIE. 


Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — Mj first duty 
is to tender you my tiianks for the signal honour you have done 
me in asking me to take the chair. Believe me, I am more than 
grateful for the distinction you have conferred’ on me, unsought 
and unsolicited — a proud distinction, the proudest in your power 
to confer, but a distinction which carries with it a very heavy 
respoovsibility. For the position which I am occupying so un- 
worthily is full of anxiety and was never more so than at the 
present Juncture when heavy clouds have floated into the political 
sky ; and in standing before you to-day I feel as if I was 
summoned to drive the chariot of the Sun; and if I am spared 
the fate of Phaeton, T Kshall owe my good fortune only to your 
forbearance and indulgent kindness on which 1 am confidenfT^T 
can safely rely. I can rely, too, with confidence on your 
co-operation; for are v/e not all animated by one common purpase 
and do we not know that co-operation is the very life of con- 
certed action which can never thrive in an atmosphere of con- 
tinuous strife and difference? 

Every one must admit that we are passing through a sad and 
eventful period — a period of stress and storm — and if ever there 
*was a time when we ought to close up our ranks and present a 

* Delivered in part at the Indian National Congress, Surat, 190t, 
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herried and united fiont, that time is this ; for the situa- 
tion is of more than ordinary gravity. It is full of difficulty and 
full of peril, and unless we are imbued with a strong sense of 
discipline and of responsibility, the vessel of the Congress may 
^ be steered diiect upon the rocks. It would be idle to deny, 
and I do not deny, that domestic dissensions have raised angry 
storms which are now sweeping across some parts of the country; 
but there is no teal occasion for pessimism or despair, though 
the incidents which recently occurred at Fagpur might well fill 
some minds with mi.sgivings. There i«, however, every re.a.son 
to think that these distiubances iveie mainly the work of some 
misguided young men who h.ad been carried off their feet by the 
Wild talk of irresponsible persons. Of one thing, however, I am 
certain: those who have compelled ns to change our place of 
meeting have no right to proud of their achievement. 

And faerp,on behalf of the assembled delegates, I must o'rate 
fully acknowledge the readiness and alacrity with which the 
people of Surat invited us to hold our sittings in their historic 
mty. Tn offeiing their hospitality to the Congress they have 
^ only acted in accordance with their traditional generosity • for 
, they are citizens of no mean city. Surat, as history tells us was 
W th| queen of Western India, a busy and famous mait beforl the 
1 Jewillage of Llyndyu was staked out and long, long before 
fmoe rose from the sea. But, perhaps, her greatest distinction, 

IS certainly her best title to our gratitude, is that Surat was 
the hrst resting place on Indian soil-where dissent was never 
suppressed by the sword, the gibbet or the stake~of the Parsi 
pilgrim fathers who cheerfully left home and kindred for the 
sake of conscience and whose descendants have inherited the 
vfotues with the blood of their ancestors and repaid their debt 
thousand-fold to India ; for I make bold to say that there is r4 
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commuHity wliose love for Ihe country is greater than that to 
which so many of our leaders belong, and which has given to us 
our “ Grand Old Man.” 

I am gLM to see in this assembly .ilmost all oux- prominent 
leadeih — men whose names are ns household words and who 
have alre.idy taken an abiding place in the minds of the people. 

But 1 miss some well-known f.>ces. K.^li Churn Banerjee is no 
longer amongst us. A pious Chi istian, an accomplished scholar, 
an eloquent speaker and .in ardent p.rtriot, he was an ideal leader, 
respected by every corrmunity in the country. A most strenu- 
ous and earnest woiker, bis whole Le.rrt w.rs in the Congress and 
his love for it was strong even in death. For who does not re- 
member how he left a sick bed to attend our last meeting in Cal- 
cutta ? Who does not remember how, though overcome by the 
heat and warned by the doctors, he refused to le.ive the assembly 
till he fell into a swoon and bad to be c.irried out of the pandal ? 

He died only a few days afterwards and rvhen we think of the 
lonely Scotch cemetery in Koiaya, where his remains were laid, 
we cannot help feeling how much learning, how much modest 
and unassuming simplicity, how much piety, how much winsome 
tenderness and how much patriotism lies buried in" the grave of 
Kali Churn Banerjee. That band which everybody was glad to « 
touch is vanished. That voice which every body was glad to 
hear is still. But if to live in the hearts and memories of those 
whom we leave behind is not to die. Kali Churn is not dead but 
is still alive. True he no longer lives in his own person but he 
lives in us and will live on in those who succeed us, enjoying 
an iminortality which is not given to all the sons of men. Pan- 
dit Biswambharriath, too, of Allahabad has been gathered to his 
fathers and we shall miss his mellow patriarchal wisdom in 
our councils. But though his work on earth has been done. 
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has seen the country opened with the deporta- 
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trial, and the Press 
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his be!n tid in de^fence of the resurrection of Regulation 
xn 0 rth titis a standing law. It is not a standing 

” but a standing negation of all law ; not a standing law 
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mere weakness iu a lawyer ; but I confess 1 cannot eon- ^ 

gratiilate Uie Indian Government on their use of a weapon 
which is as obsolete in civilised jurisprudence as the rack or 
the screw. Their action in deporting a man for reasona 
which they dared not disclose was ‘Tliegal/’ ‘^unconstitutional/^ 
“tyrannical/’ “ arbitral^/’ “ impudently absurd ” and “ prepos- 
terouh.” None of these epithets are mine. They have all been 
taken \)y me from Mansard and were used by a stmincli 
Liberal on a memorable occasion. And was not Mr. Morley’s 
answer in the House of Commons the most outrageous and 
indefensible answer ever given since Simon de Montfort 
invented Parliament ? But it seems that what is true 
under one degree of longitude is not true under another. 

What is true in Cape Town is not true in the Punjab. 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be, * 

Who would not weep if Morlieus were he ? 

And who was the first victim selected for the exercise of 
this arbitrary power ^ An earnest, religious and social reformei', 
a man whose character was above all reproach, a man who lived 
not for himself but for others — the idol of the Punjab. Such a 
man is suddenly discuv6re<l by the secret police to be a revolution- 
ary and^ political enthusiast animated by an insene hatred of 
the Biiti&li Govertnnent and secretly plotting its forcible sub- 
version. If Lala La j pat Bai had been put on his trial he could * . 
have Ilium phantly vindicated his innocence and shown that ovea^ 
strong Lieubenaut-Governors are not infallible. He could have 
tiiumphantly shown that the garbled extracts in the IVafacktr 
gave a most unti’uthful version of his speech. He could have 
triumphantly shown that all his aims and methods had been 
strictly constitutional and that he had always set his face against 
agitation which tended to sedition or disorder. But this 
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to establisli any sort of coinpliciiy on their pait with any con- 
spiracy against the British Crown. 

And this leads me to lemark that the situation in the 
Punjab was succinctly sumnjed up by Lala Lajpat Rai in a letter 
■which was written by him only a few houis before his arrest. 
The discontent he said was due to several causes which he set 
forth in chronological order. 

(a) The letters and articles that appeared in the Gwil 
cmd Military Ga^^tUe some time in July and August last 
year under the heading “ Signs of the times.’’ 

(h) The prosecution of the Fiinjahfie coupled with the 
refusal of the Government to take similar action against the 
Civil and Military Gazette, 

(c) Th^ Colonisation Bill. 

(cZ) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 

(e) The increase of the Canal rates on the Bari-Doab 
Canal. 

(/) The abnormal increase of Land Revenue in the Rawal- 
pindi District. 

(g) The appalling mortality from plague whic*h had made the 
people sullen and labour scarce, and raised the w’riges abnormally. 

This diagnosis was perfectly correct, for as soon as the most 
pressing grievances were removed, the Punjab became quiet ^ 
Though the bureaucracy will probably persuade themselves that 
this happy result was entirely due to the deportation of Lala 
Lajpat Rai and of AJit Singh, and that another mutiny had 
been averted solely by their foresight and timely precautions. 

PRESS PROSECUTIONS. 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were entered upon so 
lightly by the Government did not show much wisdom. In 
some instances the Crown failed to secure a conviction and a 
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defeat in such cases must always cover the Government with 
humiliation. Then, again, the prosecution-s in Calcutta showed 
unmistakably the new spirit with which the people are pre- 
pared to faie all attempts at coercion, in niiuiy of these 
cases the defendants refused to ple.ad and cheerfully went -to 
prison and they must be blind indeed who cannot see in it a 
new consciousness of nationality which at the present d.iy in- 
spires Young India and has penetrated even the seclusion of 
the zenana. When the E.litor of the Yiuiaulai- was sent 
to Jail, there wa- a crowded meeting of Indian ladies in Cal- 
cutta, not to condole but to present a congratulatory address to 
his mother, and what did the old lady say in her icjdy i ‘‘ biipin s 
useful career has Just begun,” she said, “ with his recent in- 
carceration and his example will do more good than his mere 
presence as a humble worker in the midst of his countrymen. 
Again, at the Barisal Conference, which was forcibly dispersed, 
some ladie.s flung a way their ornaments on witnessing the liumiha- 
tion of their husbands and sons and took a vow to forego all 
luxuries till the men had learnc to .assert their lawful rights. 
Not satisfied with these prosecutions the Government undertook 
a crusade against mere schoolboys and our young b.irb.u'ians 
were either publicly flogged or con'lemned to hard l.ibour. Is 
it a matter for wonder that all thus should have c.illed for tlio 
most intense indignation through-iut tlie country i The official 
may not believe it but we c-rn assure him the Indian iia.s eye.s 
and hands, organs, dimeusious, senses, afiections, and passions. 

Is it a matter for wonder that the political movement 
should have waxed stronger and stronger, driving even many 
moderate men into active sympathy with those whom they had 
previously regarded as impracticable visionaries. 
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And this brings me to tlie unrest in Bengal, the partition of 
wbicb has not only strained the loyalty of many people but has led 
to tragic results which oagh?3 to have been foreseen by the author 
of that measure. One of its objects was to strengthen the Malm- 
medan influence in East Bengal. That influence has been 
strengthened; but its strength has been manifested in a peculiar 
way. I do not wish to dwell on the Mahomedan riots and 
the atrocities wiiich occurred in East Bengal, but this I am 
bound to say, that the livcal officials wore lacking in that firm- 
ness and impartiality which are tiie best title of England to 
our allegiance. 1 wish to speak with moderation, but what 
are we to think when a Sessions ffiulge divides witnesses into 
two classes, Hind us and Mabomedans, and prefers the evidence 
of Mabomedans to Hindus, because they are Mabomedans. 
This avowed bias has naturally alienated Hindus who are 
burning with lesentinent. 



Every one familiar with the recent history of Mucedonia — 
and our officials arc certainly familiar with it — knows tljat it is 
very difficult for a country to obtain autonomy when it is torn j 

by religious and racial hatreds. To divdde and rule, however, is | 

a which must be hateful to every Englisbinan and we i 

should be sorry to cijarge any English official with such tactics. ; 

But the fact remains that, for the first time in Bengal, racial and i 

religious hatreds have been surging in the new Province 
among communities who formeily lived on the moht friendly 
terms. Lord Gurzon, T find, protests against the notion that he 
meant to play off the Mabomedans against the Hindus, and we 
are bound to accept His Lordship’s denial ; but thei’e is a well- 
known maxim in law that every man must be presumed to fore- 
see the consequences of his own acts ; though in the case of His 
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, ... . . ti T foible«^, we are no.t driven to rely 

Lordship, with his well-known loone , r . 

upon this old legal saw. 

The officials still fondly believe or pretend to believe 

that the Mahomedaus were goaded to madness by the 

, TTinfUis: and that this was the 

boycott movement ot the ? 

real cause of the general lawlessness of the lower classes among 
the Mahomedans which burst into flame in East Bengal only a 

few months ago. It i.s, however, singular that this lawlessness 
did not reveal itself when tb® movement was ,at its height. 

Again, if the official view is correct, we have a remarkable ins- 
tance of the innate perversity of the Oriental mind; tor the 
boycott benefited the Mahomedans and not the Hindus, by 
reviving the weaving industry on which they had lived for 
generations. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss this question 
at length, because it has now been placed beyond all contioversy 
by the solemn judgments pronounced not by Hindu but by 

English and Mahoiiiedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur, where the disturbances began in the Mymen- 
Singh District, the first information lodged at the Police Station 
contained no reference whatever to boycott or picketting Mr. 
Beatsor. Bell, the trying Magistrate at Dewangiinj, observed that 
boycott was not the cause of the disturbances. Another Special 
Magistrate at Dewangunj, himself a Mahomedan gentleman 
of culture, remarked : “There was not the least provocation for 
rioting; the common object of the rioters was evidently to molest 
the Hindus.” In another case the same Magistrate observed: 
“The evidence adduced on the aide of the prosecution shows 
that, on the date of the riot, the accused had read over a notice 
to a crowd of Mussalmans and had told them that the Govern- 
ment and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders to 
the effect that nobody would be punished for plundering and 
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oppresbiiig the Hindus. So, after the HnlFs image was broken 
^ by the Mossalmans, the shops of the Hindu traders were also 
plimclered.’^ Again, Mr. Barniville, the Bub-divisional Officer of 
Jamalpiir, in his Repoit on the Melandahat riot said : Some 

Miissalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that the Government 
fT' had permittel them to loot the Hindus.'’ And in the Hargilchar 
abduction case the same Magisti'ate remarked that the outrages 
were due to the announcement that the Government had per- 
mitted the Mahomedans to marry Hindu widows in liikka form* 
The true explanation of the savage outbreak is to be found 
in the ‘‘red pamphlet^’ which was circulated so widely amongthe 
Mahomedans in East Bengal, and in which there is not a word 
about boycott or Hindu volunteers. “Ye Miissalmans,” said the 
red pamphlet, arise, awake, do not read in the same schools with 
^ Hindus. Do not buy anything from a Hindu shop. Do not 
touch any article manufactured by Hindu hands. Do not give 
any employment to a Hindu. Do not accept anj^ degrading office 
under a Hindu. You are ignorant, but if you acquire knowledge 
you can at once send all Hindus to Jehannum (hell). You 
^ form the majority of the |*opu]ation of this Province. Among 
the cultivators also you form the majority. It is agriculture that 
is the source of wealth. The Hindu has no w^ealth of his own 
» and has made himself rich only by despoiling you of your wealth. 
If you become sufficiently enlightened then the Hindus will starve 
and soon become Mahomedans.” The man who preached this* 

^ Jihad was only bound down to keep the peace for one year ! 

You are probably surprised at such leniency. *We in Bengal 

were not, or were only surprised to hear that the man had been 
4 bound clown at all ! 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a lull in 
East Bengal ; but who knows that the Province may not foe 
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8Wept ag£»in by aBother violent biorm of wiki frenz}’’ and brote 
ferocity? lor the devil of religious Jealousy and hatred may 
bo easily evoked ; it cannot be as easily disiriissed. 

THE SEDITIOUS MEETINGS ACT, 

The partition of Ben^jal is at the root of all these dis- 
orders and the discontent created hy it has spread to other 
parts of the country. The result is a general unrest, and, in 
the opinion of the Government, the situation is becoming 
»arious. But is not the solution of the problem within easy 
reach? You cannot govern India without the s} mpatby and 
confidence of the people. That svinpathy ai\<l that euntidence 
have been imperilled by Lord Ourzou’s autocrat i jj measure and 
the only way to win back our sympathy and confidence is its 
reversal and not the Seditious IMeetings Act which was passed 
on the 1st November last. Of that Act I find it diliiculfc to 
speak with patience. But, as my honourable friend Air. Gokhald 
said in tlie Countdl Onamber, even moie dangerous tlnin the Act 
itself is the policy that lies behind it — a polic}^ which is unwise 
in the highest degree and which its bound to fail in India as it 
has failed everywhere else, it will burn into the minds of the 
people harsh memories which even time may lie poweiless to 
efface, and wull, there is every reason to fear, enhance the very 
evil which it is intended bo control. 

We hope, however, chat this new weapon with which the 
Hxecutive have been armed will be very sparingly used. For the 
Prime Minister said only a few days ago that lie was in favour 
of the free toleration of all agitation that is not directly raid 
openly subversive of order. And I have no doubt that tliese 
principles of toleration will be loyally carried out by the Indian 
• Government, when they recover from the panic which 
has seized them. All agitation is not subversive of 



I order. Every agitator is not a rebel tboiigii be is labelled 
as mch by a section of the Anglo-Indian Press. A speecli may 
be objectionable in expression and temper, but it ought not to be 
repressed merely because it might indirectly be subversive oi 
order. 

|sr“ LOBD CUJRZON. 

By a strange irony of fate, it was left to a sympathetic 
Viceroy and a JLiberal Secietary of State to adopt a policy of 
repiession which Lord Ctuzon never ceases to remind us he had 
no occasion to call in aid. But the responsibility for this new 
policy primarily rests upon His Lordship, not upon Mr. Morley 
or Lord Minto who did not come into a haven of peace/’ Heavy 
storms had broLen out before the retirement of Lord Ourzon, 
who left undone everything which he ought to have done and 
A did everything which he ought not to have done. People for 
Ihe first time began to distrust the good faith of their 
rulers, for His Lordship made no secret of his convnction that 
England’s true mission was to govern India, but not through the 
people or with their assistance. The commercial exploitation of 
I the country and its administration by Englishmen were his 
? ideal of imperialism. Indians were to be excluded from all 

" offices of trust and responsibility and were to be denied even 

all opportunities of qualifying themselves for such oifices, which 
were to be reserved exclusively for the ruling race. And in 
every department of the public service a large number of 
^ highly paid offices were created by him to be fi.Iled by his 
I own countrymen. 

I We have, gentlemen, a long and heavy indictment to 

% bring against Lord Ourzon. We charge him with having 
arrested the progress of education. We charge him with 
^ having set back the dial of local self-government. We charge 
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with having deliberately sacrificed the interests of tiie 
Indian people in order to conciliate English exploiters and 
administrators. And, lastly, we charge him with having set 
Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Cmzun and Lord Curzon alone 
who is responsible for the lise of the new partj, for he 
drove the people to despair and to m.idness. It is true Lord 
Cuizon has retired, and jet the new parly is growing in 
numbers. But we maintain tliab Lord Curzon is responsible 
or this growth, and if it is also glowing in bittornes.s. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Curzon alono is responsible for it. Mr Morley 
«peaksof bm duty to arrest the hand which would .set the prairie 
on fire Why did he not then, though in opposition, seek to 
arrest Lord Curzon’s hand? He could not have rendered a 
gr^ er service both to England and to India, for no Englishman 
has done more to undermine our loyalty than the Viceroy who 
sought to luimihate not only His M.ijesty’s Indian subject bub 
also the great lading chiefs. It is quite pos.sible we have failed 
to appreciate His Lordship’s good intentions, but the herald who 
recalled only the other day the virtues of Lord Clive may console 
bmself with the reflection that Justice may yet be done to 
the aven^ng pages of hi.,tory-in the Greek Kalends. 

If the Punjab is quiet, it is only because the grievances of 

coXn i^'' «^ill in a disturbed 

sore whih wm f 

Rtor© wincii will not be nealAf] T rt v. ^ 

k 1 , neaieo. Let the Bei]gaii-&peakino* 

b» placed under. Governor ^ 

wiUeo tho .inter „„ g,erio„; .an..„.r 

Force „ ^ 

k„> .■ deportons or ooereion Acte; ,nd I h,vo no 

hesitation in saying that HmaUr „ • ’ a nave no 

j' g mat timely concessions alone 


can arrest 
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the prog^'ess of the discontent which, though at present is a 
eloiid, no bigger than a man’s hand, may in time overshadow 
the whole Unci. 

MH. MOBLEY. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a fatal mistake, 
fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and a statesman, when he 
refused to undo the partition of Bengal and sought shelter be- 
hind a settled fact. If he had only shown more courage Bengal 
would not have been convulsed and there would have been no 
excuse for the reactionary policy which has done so much to 
tarnish his fair fame as a Liberal statesman. And yet though 
unwilling to disturb the partition of Bengal, in his first Budget 
speech Mr. Moriey spoke sympathetically of the new spirit which 
is abioad in India. The Indian system of government could 
not, he admitted, move in the old narrow groove but called for 
improvement. Speaking of the Indian Oongx^ess, he said that 
there was no reason to be frightened at its demands, as it 
did not insist on any violent or startling new depar- 
tures. Dissatisfaction with the adnunistration, said tho 
great disciple of Mill, is not disaffection. It is true he did 
not think that India should have universal suffrage or bo placed 
on the same footing as the self-governing colonies, but he insisted 
upon the spirit, the temper, the principles and the maxims of 
English institutions being applied to the government of India. 
Mr. Motley also said that a definite and deliberate move ought 
to be made with a view of giving cmipetent and able Indians the 
same access to the higher posts in the administration that are 
given to their British fellow -subjects, and pointed out that the 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria should be construed in a liberal 
and generous sense and not refined away with the ingenuity of 
a quibbling attorney’s clerk. We should be untrue, said the 
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friend and biographer of Gladstone, to all the trulitions of this 
Parliament and to those who, from time to time and from genen- 
tion to generation, have been the leaders of the Liberal Rirty, if 
we were to show oui'selves afraid of facing and recognising the 
new spirit with candour and consideintion ” We know Imw 
these professions have ended. They hive ended in deportationsj 
ordinances, public prosecutions, punitive police, milittry c^nista- 
bulary and the Public Meetings Act. 

On the last Budget debate this grait Liheial Minister 
boldly said that he had no apology whatever to offer for the 
deportations in tlit* Punjab and be ie(‘ommem!ed a policy of 
firmness which in India means repression. Now we are quite 
willing to believe in Mr. Morley’s kindness, sympathy and love 
of justice, though it may cost us a painful mental effort, but 
when he says his anchor still holds, we are bound to lemincl 
him that his vessel has veered round with the tide. He will 
not probably admit that he has changed his ground, but he 
has certainly changed his front. It is not, however, at 
all difficult to account for this sad change in Mr. 
Morley’s attitude. He has been evidently misled by his 
responsible advisers whose knowledge of the condition of 
the country is derived from secret police reports, and who 
told him of widespread sedition and the imminence not of a 
mere mutiny but of a revolt against the English rule with all 
its attendant horrors, — a rising of the women and children 
against the men. A large section of the English Press also 
sought to create enmity between the two races by stirring up the 
memory of the dark days of the Indian Mutiny, stained with so 
many crimes and so much carnage ; and the London Times^ true 
* to its traditions, recounted the old story with embellishments in 
order to embitter our rulers against us. What wonder,then,if that 
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apostle of freedom, to whom reasons <}f State are only the tyrant/s 
plea, has been compelled to yield to the pressure put upon him by 
responsible adviseis and by the Press. I will not say, with the 
Tory Press in England, tliat Mr. Morley has been translated, but 
we are painfully reminded of Ariel in the hateful bondage of 
Bycorax. The truth is politics, even in our day, is like pitch. 
You cannot touch it without being defiled, and the Secretary of 
Btate might have profited by the warning of Comte that a 
philovsopher who holds up from his closet lofty ideals of conduct 
should not take an active part in the practical administration of 
a country like India where a Liberal statesman must frequently 
stoop to arts which may be reconciled to the official conscience 
but not to the conscience of the plain man. 

Mr. Morley, I repefit, has fallen under the spell of the 
bureaucracy. We are quite willing to believe he means well. 
Indeed, the India Office, like the floor of the PIonso of 
Comuions, is paved with good intentions. But xincler the 
present system of administration it is impossible for any 
single man to do any real service to us. The Secretary 
of State has to take his facts from the Indian ofiicials, and the 
only public opinion of which he knows anything is not the 
public opinion in India, but the public opinion in England, 
nourished upon the lies told unscrupulous correspondents- 
which are faithfully reproduced in the English Press. 

THE GKOWTH OF A NEW PAKTY. 

The growth of a new party in India has also served as a very 
useful excuse for delaying all reforms. I am, however, bound to 
say that this party is not, at the present moment, at all dangerous. 
Every sensible man disapproves of its methods ; if the Govern- 
ment can only rally the Moderates to their side by gradually 
preparing the country to take its position as a self-governing 
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State or a federation of States united together under the 
supreme authority of England, they will extinguish the new 
party completely, and the ominous shadow which has projected 
itself over the future fortunes of the country will disappear. 
The bureaucracy, however, is unable to distinguish, or lefuses to 
distinguish, between those who earnestly seek for leforni and the 
irresponsible agibatois who would liave nothing to do with the Go- 
vernment. They aie all tarred with the same brush. Those who 
demand a laiger share in the administratit)n of their country, as 
essential to the welfare and the stability of the British Government, 
are confounded with the pestilent demagogue who would drive the 
hated foreigner into the sea. 'Chose wiio counsel their country- 
men to have patience, confident that their rulers would in time 
give them all they can reasonably want, if they confine their 
agitation to constitutional methods, are confounded with those 
who assert that nothing good can come out of England, and that 
passive resistance if persisted in would compel the English to 
retire from the country. But is it not a serious blunder, which 
in polities we all know is worse than a crime, to denounce the 
whole of the educated classes as disloyal Such denunciations 
have sometimes a fatal tendency to realise themselves. 

WHO AKE THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the “ enemies of England,” but 
who are these enemies? JSTot certainly the educated classes who 
represent the better mind of India. The real enemies of England 
are those Englishmen who lose no opportunity of showing their 
hatred ami contempt for the people of this country. Flushed with 
the insolence of a ruling caste they treat them as an inferior 
race with whom friendly or sympathetic relations are impossible. 

The danger of such an attitude was clearly discerned by 
. Lord Salisbury, who, when he was Secretary of State fer India, 
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ucldressecl this memorable warning to the Cooper’s Hill College 
htudeots more than thirty years ago. 

“Ho system of government,” he said, “ can be permanently 
safe wiiei'e there is a feeling <'f inferiority or of mortiiicadon 
affecting the relations between the governing and the governed. 
There is nothing 1 would raoie earnestly wish to impress upon 
all who leave this country for the purpose of governing India 
than that, if they choose to be so, they are the only enemies 
England has to fear. They are the persons who can, if they 
will, deal a blow of the deadliest character at the future rule 
of England. ” Since this warning was given the relations 
between the two classes have grown worse and have given rise 
to racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble ; for, 
as Mr. Morley said only the other day, bad and overbearing 
manners in India are a political crime. 

The real enemies of England are those who talk of the 
lofty duty of England towards India but believe or pretend 
to believe, that this can only bo discharged by a foreign 
bureaucracy and that, in the interest of the people themselves, 
they ought not to have any real share in the administration 
of the country. For, as Mr. Morley, the most tender, lofty, 
cheerful and delicately sober of all moralists, says, “the usual 
excuse of those who do evil to other people is that their 
object is to do them good.” 

The leal enemies of England are those who try to stir up 
racial hatred in the press by the most unblushing lies whenever 
reform is in the air. 1 am afraid to tiust myself to speak of the con- 
duotof these men who aie a standing menace to British rule, and 
will only say that we deeply regret that at this critical 
period the Government of India should have selected a corre- 
spondent of the Bailij Mcdl^ to supply them with Indian news 
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at an extravagant salary. Who does not know the achievements 
of that paper in all parts of the world, -in Africa, in China, and 
in India ? Who doe.s not remember the story of the “coronation 
of Babu Surendranath Bannerji, of the reign of terror establish- 
ed in Eastern Bengal by the “ Nation.al Volunteers”, the 
“Barisal Scare,” the incipient mutiny and last, though not least, 
the treasonable incitements of Mr. Keir Hardie? This is certainly 
not the way to restore the confidence of the people who are 
overcome by a sense of utter helplessness and despair. 

CONGRESS DEMANDS. 

Mr. Morlej said in his la^t speech that he could not dis- 
cover what we want our rulers to do which they are not 
and gradually taking steps to accomplish, and seems to think 
that we were crying for the moon. But the National 
OongresSS does not surely cry for the moon when it 
asks for the reduction of the military expenditure. 
The National Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it 
protests against degrading Colonial Ordinances and demands for 
the Indian the ordinary rights of British citizenship in the 
Colonies. The National Congress does not surely cry for the 
moon when it seeks the separation of Judicial from Executive 
functions or protests against the partition of Bengal, The 
National Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it 
insists upon the extension of primary education or the limitation 
of the revenue on lands which belong to the State. The National 
Congress does not surely cry for the moon when it insists, 
upon a truly effective representation of the people iu the Legisla- 
tive Councils or upon their representation in the Executive 
Councils of the Viceroy and of the Governors of Madras and of 
Bombay. 
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We do not demand the immediate recall of Lord Kitchener 
or the disbandment of the Indian Army. We do not demand 
nni versa! siiftrage. And yet these were some ot the rod herrings 
Mr. llorloy dragged across the path of English public opinion in 
his Abroath speech. What we do demand is that onr rulers should 
introduce lefomis as steps towards giving us that self-govern™ 
ment which is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas ot the West. Mr. Moriey admits 
that the English are here not for their own interest but for 
the interest of the millions committed to their charge. Now, 
though this assertion has an unctions theological davour about 
it, and must be taken with a few grains of Kurcutch salt, 1 
take it no Englishman will deny that the supremacy of the 
English is not to last for ever and that their real object is to 
teach India to vale herself. I am confident that every true 
Englishman who has an inborn sense of freedom and Justice has 
faith in self-government. And I can afhrm with equal confi- 
dence that, however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no people 
in whom all manhood has not been killed out will ever willingly 
submit for ever to the yoke though it may be wreathed with 
flowers. This is a natural sentiment which must commend 
itself to every true-hearted Eiiglisbman. The “ brightest Jewel 
ill the Br iiish Crown ” must not be regarded merely as a market 
for British goods or a field for the sife investment of British 
capital or as opening a dignified career to ‘‘ our boys.” Now, 
can any one honestly say that England has done all that she 
might have done towards accomplishing her mission? What, 

I ask our rulers, have you done during the one-and-half 
centuries of your stewardship ? Given increased material 
prosperity? Granted; though the people with oriental 
L perversity still continue to die of famine. Given us high , 
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education? Granted; though here again in ways peculiar to 
the East where the law of cause and ehect does not hold 
good that education has, according to you, led not to content- 
ment but to disaffection. But if that education, as we assent, 
has with all its faults given you public servants as able and 
as loyal as their English brethren, has not the time come to 
give the educated edasses a larger share in the administration 
of the country? We look at the acluevemeuts of Japan in 
less than fifty years. We look at Persia, we look at China, 
and our minds are filled with dfspur. Wo cannot any longei 
be fed with wornout platitudes ; axul when Mr. Morley 
deals in them he forgets that we too may claim to have 
kindled our modest rushlights at Burke and Mill’s benignant 
lamps. We too know the painful Journey that lies before us 
before we can be welded into the political unity of a nation. 
Long, long is the ’way, rugged is the ground and the weary 
stops must be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding 
knees and with bleeding hearts. But do not, we pray you, 
stand with a drawn sword to impede our journey. 

I repeat that we are not crying for the moon. I re- 
peat, that all we ask is that our country should take her 
rightful place among the nations under the aegis of England. 
We want in reality and not in mere name to be the sons of 
the Empire. Our ambition is to draw closer to England and 
to be absorbed in that greater Britain in which we have now 
no place. The ideal after which we are striving is autonomy 
within the Empire, and not absolute independence. Let 
England help us in attaining our object and her name will 
continue to shine with undimmed glory, even when the Hew 
Eealander sits on the ruined arches of Westminster Bridge. 
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A new spirit is abroad in India wbnli calls for an iinprore- 
ment in the Indian fe}stem of government which has now be- 
come an anachronism. Men nurtured on Western ideals and 
literature must be animated by new aspirations which must be 
satisfied. The time that Macaulay foresaw- — the most glorious day 
for England — has how arrived. With the growth of new ideas 
and new aspirations the Indians insist upon a greater shai^e in 
tlie administration of their own affaiis. This demand is resisted 
by an autocratic bureaucracy who are jealous of the slightest 
encroachment on the puviieges of their order, it is admitted 
on all hands that the people of this countiy are most docile and 
law-abiding and yet portions of the country are in a state of fer- 
ment. This is due not only to the resistance to the demand of 
the people for a larger share in the management of their own 
affairSy but also to the reactionary policy persistently follovred in 
recent years by the Government, and their contempt for public 
opinion and the legitimate aspirations of the people. 
Political life is stirring in India which must be faced in 
a considerate spirit ; but there has been, as yet, no serious 
attempt to do so by the Government. The result is 
general discontent. The ))ureaucrats are certainly wise in their 
generation. They defer all reforms till the discontent gathers 
in volume and leads to seditious movements, when they readily 
seize on them as a pretext for repression ancl for indefinitely 
postponing any experiment in self-government The Spanish 
matador, as we all know, maddens the bull with his muieta and 
then plunges his sword into its neck. 

The supreme necessity of the hour is sympathy. We wish to 
see less and less of the strong hand^ and more and more of the 
strong nerve, the strong head and the kind heart, As the Prime 
Minister recently said, the Indian Administration should be 
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brought into closer contact with the Indian people, and that it is ' 

only by an honest, eoin-agoous and persistent attempt to do so ^ 

that England would discharge her momentous trust, -the most 
momentous trust that was e\er committed to a great State. And 
there never was a time when .sympathy was more needed ; for 

India is truly a country of many son ows •itid i.s .stricken sorely F 

by plague and famine. 

And this brings me fco the reforms which i\Ir. Motley 
shadowed forth towards the end of his speech on the last Indian 
Budget debate. These were, in addition to a Royal Ooinmissiott 
to enquire into the evils of ovei‘-centr.ilisv»tion, (fiisii) the institu- 
tion of an Advisory Council of Notables, (second) the enlarge- 
ment of the Legislative Councils, (third) the fuller discussion of 
the Budget in the Viceroy’s Council, and (fourth) the noniiiui- 
tion of one or two Indians to the Secretary of State’s Council in ^ 

London. i 

It would be premature to express any opinion on the work 
of the Decentralisation Commission. We have, howeverj every 
reason to think that it will strengthen the elective element on | 
Municipal and Local Boards and that the i eprevsentatives of the f 
people will be associated with the District officer in the work of I 
local administration. I know that most people distrust Commis- ^ 
sions, though Lord Curzon was free from any such weakness. 

But we trust Hiat the Decentralisation Commission will prove an 
exception to the general rule and lead to great improvements in 
the administration, as the terms of reference are wide enough to 
include proposals for advancing the cause of local self-govern- 
ment by strengthening and developing Municipal and Local Boards 
and by decentralising District Administiation. The distribution 
of power between the Supreme and Rrovineial Governments is a 
, matter of secondary importance to us. But to what extent our ^ 
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control of local afikiis in Municipalities and District and Local 
Boards is real— also to what extent the adaiinistratioji of a 
district by the Collector and District Magistrate k influenced 
directly and indirectly by the opinion of tiie people of the 
district — these are matters of supreme importance. Though wo 
may not be yet in a position to make a correct forecast of the 
lesult of tile labours of the Commission, our best men must 
direct their energies towards making these labours fruitful, and 
this can only be effected by our coming forward in suffirieut 
numbers to give evidence before it. Of course, only such persons 
siiould come forward for the purpose as have a faii grasp of 
these questions and some personal acquaintance with either 
local self-government or difttrict administration. The present 
dispositio!! which, i feai, is general all over the country to 
leave the Commission alone is most unfortunate and will 
only do us harm. We should insist that the composition of 
Municipal and District and Tiocal Boards should now be entirely 
or almost entirely elective. We should also insist that the 
resources at their disposal should be larger than at present* 
And we should lastly insist that the control of Government 
over hical bodies should be similar to that of the Local 
Govemmeiit Board in Kngland, and, as there, it should be ex- 
ercised only in the interests of efficiency and purity of 
adiFiinistratiou, and that, subject to this control, local bodies 
should be free to manage local aflairs and spend loc‘B resources 
as they deem best. Then, and then only, would they feel a real 
sense of responsibility in the matter of local self-government 
which can never be developed under the present system of con** 
stant and harassing interference on the part of officials* As 
regards district administration, everybody will admit that the 
Collector and Diskdet Magistrate should be emancipated from 
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the present excessive Secrefcariat contr>l, and, in place of ife^ 
every head of a district should have associated with him a 
Board composed of elected and nominated members, which 
may at first be entirely or almost cntiiely nivisory, but which, 
In emirse of time, should be eniiusted witli definite and 
gradually expanding powers of control. All imporcant ad- 
ministrative matters concerning a district, except such as 
may have to be treated as strictly confidential, should be 
laid before this Board for advice, which the Collector arni 
District Magistrate should not bi* at liberty to set aside ox- 
06pt for reasons to be recorded in wiitiug. If the experiment 
succeeds, as it is bound to do, the Board should be empowerotl to 
exercise substantial control over most matters of district admi- 
nistration like the administration of excise and forest rules, 
famine and pL-igue administration. 

The first three reforms adumbrated by Mr. Mm ley are now 
embodied in what is known as the Simla scheme, and I propose 
to deal with these reforms very briefly. The idea of a Council 
of Kotables is net quite new. A similar measure was tried by 
Dord Lytton in 18 » /, but, as Mr. Moiley admits, it was a ^’■omplete 
failure; and 1 fear that unless the scheme is considerably modi- 
fied, the proposed reform will share the same fate. For the 
Council is sure to be a reactionary body, --an Indian House 
of Lords, with this difference, that the English*House of Lords 
contains many able and accomplished men who have been 
trained in polities from their earliest youth and who are 
in a large measure in touch with tiie geneial trend of 
public opinion. I do not, however, deny that the propo.seil 
Council, if it is properly constituted and its functions 
enlarged, may be a useful institution. But the present scheme 
is open to a variety of objections. In the first place, though 
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ruling princes may well be invited to a OoiiBeil winch lias 
to deal with matters touching the welfare of their States or 
their relations to the paramount power, Biufcish subjects alone 
should be eligible as members of a Council "which will have 
to deal exclusively with questions relating to administration 
in British India on which ruling chiefs are not likely to bo 
able to give much useful advice. 

The proposed Council is .also open to objection on the 
ground that the Councillors are not to be consulted collectively 
but only individually. Then, again, it is absolutely necessary, 
in order to create confidence and to secure in some measure 
popular representation, that a certain proportion of the mem- 
bers should be elected by the different Provinces. The Council 
should also meet at stated times, and whenever any proposed 
measure is not accepted by a majority of the members it should 
be dropped, or, at any rate, postponed, for further consideration. 
You Cy^not invite opinions only bo flout them. 

The proposed reform of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council is 
also open to very serious objections, if indeed it is not a step 
backwards. It ha^s been almost universally condemned, as the 
proposal to allow the local Councils to return only seven out of 
fifty-four membeis would seriously reduce the influence of the 
educated coramuniLy who, notwithstanding the .sneers at intellec- 
tuals, lawyeis, and schoolmasters, are the real leaders of public 
opinion. Distrust, we all know, breeds distrust, and the 
Government ought not to be surprisect if my countrymen regard 
their proposals wuth the same suspicion with which the Trojans- 
regarded the friendly gifts of the Greeks. 

The functions of the Council should also be enlarged and 
the debate on the Budget ought to be made a reality instead of a 
mere academic exercise. This can only be clone by allowing the 
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members to divide on any question on wliicli theie may be a 
difference of opinion on any be id in the Budget. The Coiinci! 
should also be given an opportunity of disciissingj under proper 
safeguards, questions relating to administration on which there 
is a strong public feeling. 

The Provincial Councils should also be expanded cn the 
same lines and eveiy district simuld be allowed to reiuin a 
member. And the Advisory Boaids for assisting lo(*al Governors 
in carrying on the administration should be constituted on the 
model of the Oouncii of Notables. All important matters 
connected with local administiation should })e lefened to these 
Boards for opinion before any action is tiken. This is the only 
way to bring the administration into touch with the people. 

I would ask }ou to consider the reform scheme carefully, 
for I am sure the Government will give due weight to any 
i^ecommsndations which may be made by you. It has been put 
forward before the public for criticism and it is our duty to 
suggest such additions and alterations as would, in our opinion, 
improve the scheme. It would certainly not be wise to reject 
the proposals simply because they do not go far enough in a 
petulant spirit. On the other hand, the Government have no 
right to be surpidsed if, in their present mood, ray countrymen 
reiuse to be consaled by these ratlier doubtful concessions for the 
deportation of British subjects without a trial or the partition at 
Bengal. 

It remains only to add with regard to the fourth pro- 
posal of Mr. Moiley, that it has already been carried out. ft 
is no doubt a great step forwards but its usefulness will 
entirely depend on tbe careful selection of the members. But 
the selections which have been made, have not commanded 
general approval. Such approval can only be secured ^ by 
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giving tlie people a voice in the selection. We must, there- 

■% 

fore^ ask that whenever an Indian has to be appointed all 
elected members of the several Legislative (Jouncils should be 
invited to submit tluee names to the Secretary of State^ who 
should then select one out of the three. 

I will now pass on to the present position of the National 
Congress. Centlemen. it has been said that there is a hope- 
less division in our ranks and that we have now come to the 
parting of ways. It has been said that we are divided into two 
parties, — these who place their faith in constitutional methods 
and those who have lost all faith in them — and that it is 
impossible for the two parties any longer to act together. 
Now in a vast organisation like the Indian Congress, which em- 
braces every section of tiie community, differences of opinion 
must be inevitable ; though they cannot be allowed to reach a 
point which would paralyse our action. Quarrels 'when they stop 
short of this only prove nid the weakness but the strength of our 
combination. Thej^ show the vigour of life and not the langour of 
decay. One thing, however, we must not forget. We must not 
forget that the National Congress is definitely committed only to 
constitutional methods of agitatioii Wwhich it is fast moored, and if 
the new party dees not approve of such methods and cannot work 
harmoniously with the old, ever} body must admit it has noplace 
within the pale of the Congi ess. Secession, therefore, is the only 
course open to it. But I most fervently hope and trust that 
nothing of the kind will happen, for are we not all soldiers fight- 
ing in the same cause and under the same flag marching together 
to the golden trumpet note sounded by Dadabhai Naoroji last year 
for the great battle of Bwaraj ? Are we not all inspired with the 
same ideas, the same thoughts, the same desires and the same 
aspirations? The Congress exists to draw us together and 
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not to divide os. Ifc stands pledged as ever to the larger 
employment of the people of this country in the public ser- 
vices SO as to gradually dispense with the present expensive 
ailmimstration. It stands pledged ever to our larger re- 
presentation in the Legislative Councils. It stands pledged as 
ever to the reduction cf the enuruious milibiry expenditure 
and to a more equal division of the burden between England 
and India. It stands pledged as ever to th.e limitation of the 
land revenue. It stands pledged as ever to the separation of 
"Executive and Jiubcial functions. It stands pledged as ever 
to the Swadeshi movement. It st<inds pledged as ever to the 
resolution that the boycott movement in Bengal inaugurated 
by way of protest against the partition of the Province is a 
legitimate movement. It stands pledged as ever to the reunion 
of the people of Bengal under one administration. And, lastly, 
it stands pledged as ever to win gradually for the country by 
all constitutional means tliat autonomy which England has so 
wisely granted to her colonies, 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity and of 
patriotic sacrifice. We are all agreed that nations are made 
by themselves. We are all agreed on the necessity of education 
on national lines and the g*eneral elevation of the masses so 
essential to the attainment of a higher political life. We are 
all agreed on the necessity of industrial development. For 
even deeper than political reform, before mere forms of Go- 
vernment, lies the great question of the industrial regeneration 
of the country. Let us stand by the SmaclesM movement 
which is founded not on hatred but on love— love of our own 
country, not hatred of the foreigner. Our creed is short and 
consists in the development of India for ourselves; but Swadeshi 
within the limits of the law. It is a patriotic sentiment which 
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ijTi velvet no disloyalty. We are determined not to use foreign 
goods so far as practicable, and no amoanb of repression will 
detei us from carrying out our resolution. We cannot 
protect our industries by tariff legislation, but we can show our 
love for the coui-icry by our sympathy for the masses who are 
now steeped in unspeakable poveity. The Anglo-Indian com- 
munity, however, have taken fright at this movement and the 
Government too have been infected by it. They draw a sharp 
distinction between jS^mdebhl and boycott ; but unless boycott is 
accompanied by violence there .my real difference between the 
two ? 

I confess I set no reason why we should not still be able 
to work in harmony. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand, and we must be on our guard against the deadly peril of 
disunion. The race may not always be to the swdf t nor the battle 
to tho strong, but depend upon it, without patient discipline and 
self-control, without courage and determination, wnthout a sense 
of loyalty, of order and of duty, our enterprise is bound to fail. 
The citadel of bureaucracy is much stronger than the walls of 
Jericho* Brother-delegates, the night is dark and tempestuous* 
Le^ us hold together and wait in patience for the dawn, not 
resting till the bright morning comes, fearless in our faith and 
strong in our hopes. Bur. this I am piinf Lilly compelled to say, 
that unless wiser counsels prevail, there is bound no be a cleavage 
when we must part company and the Congress left free to 
follow che path of constitutional agitation marked cut by its 
founders, — -the ordy path which piomises a successful issue. 

The new party seems to have persuaded itself that it is 
hopeless to expect any concessions from our rulers and that 
political agitation on the lines of the National Congress are a 
delusion and a snare* The true bureaucrat, it says, does not 
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appreckte moderation and always treats fclio eonstitiitiona! re- 
fornior with secret contempt. Like the bin ITeio paity in 
Ireland, it has lost all faith in constitutional movements hot it 
must be said to its creiit that it ha.s also no iaith in physical 
force; nor does it advise the people nob to pay taxes with the 
object of embarrassing the C4o’cen'.ment. I am of course speaking 
of the leaders. All its hopeN are centred in passive resistance 
of a most comprehensive kind, derived, I presume, from the 
niodern history of Hungary, the pacific boycot<t of all things 
English, If I understand its programme aright, we must 
refuse to servo Government in any capudty either as paiti 
servants or as members of Legislative (IouihjiIs, Local Boards 
or Municipalities. British Courts of Justice too should be 
placed under a ban and courts of arbitration substituted for 
them — a proposal, by the way, which shows that the agi- 
tation is not the work of hungry lawyers. All schools and 
colleges maintained by the Government should tilso be boycotted. 
In a word, we must get lid of our habit of leaning on the 
Government and create in its place a habifc of thinking and acting 
as if the Government were not. All this, however, is to be 
effected not by physical force but by social pressure ; for there 
has as yet arisen no party to counsel violence or any other breach 
of the law. 

How it seems to me, to put it mildly, that this is a counsel 
of despair which may appeal to “ the impatient idealist,” but 
which is foredoomed to failure, I speak not in anger but in 
sorrow, for it is quite possible to sympathise with this new 
phase of patriotism, this yearning for an unattainable ideal. 

. But we must look facts in the face. We must recognise them 
loyally, and if it is true that no man is ever good for much who 
has not in his youth been carried off’ his feet by fiery enthusiasm, 
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it is equally r,rue it needs the bit and the bridle. For 
enthusiasm, unless controlled by sound judgment, frequently ends 
in ghastly tragedies. 

You all know the c^tory of the city with the three gates 
with their inscriptions ; the fiist said ‘‘ Be hold, ” the second 
Be hold and ever more be hold,” while the tliird and last 
ir,scriptio!i winch the horseman lead was ‘‘ Be not too bokl.’^ 
You forget that rashness is not courage. You hmget that hasty 
maxims drawn from the history of other nations and other 
times are extremeh dangtu-ous, as tim conditions are never the 
same, and actior^ which produces a certain result in one country 
at one time may lead to a directly opposite result in another 
country and at another time You forget that there is no 
•doctrine so universal and comprehensive that you are hound to 
act upon it at all hazards. You forget, it may be a cynical 
remark, but it is perfectly true, that though a martyr ma} be 
worshipped for his sufferings and his sacrifices, he is not 
always counted among the wisest of men and his example is more 
frequently admired than followed. I need not go far afield to 
seek for illustrations. You piide yourselves on the idea that you 
alone have the courage of your convictions and that the 
Moderate party disloyal to their country and would betray 
her with a kiss. But you forget that there is a faith, and, per- 
haps, as has been rightly said, a deeper faith which knows how 
to stand still and wait patiently till the fruit is ripe and may be 
gathered without violence. Your aims may be generous but do 
not drag the country into perils which you do not foresee but 
which are sure to follow on your methods. The millennium 
surely will not arrive when all Government colleges and schools 
are closed, when all Municipal and District Boards are abolished 
and elected members refuse to sit in the Legislative Councils 
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of the Empire. Petulance is not manliness. It is easy to revile 
aiitiiorifcy in senson and out of season, but not so easy to build 
up A nation. 01 one thing I am suie. Cite thing J know. 
Mere milt, hovvevei full offiie, will nut help iis. W'iiat we 
want is action, leadeiship and discipline. What we want is 
earnest work in co-operation witli the Government, if possible, 
hut in any case in conforunt) with moral and eonstitaitiouai 
methods. Tempoiaiy failure* must not discourage us. Hopes 
deferied must not sicken us. Wc'* must pursue oiir course with 
that courage which inspires the sol her in a forlorn hope with 
heart for any fate, conscious of our integuty and conscious of 
the nobleness of our cause. 

I implore you not to persevere in )olu* present course. 
Do not be beguiled by more phantoms. You cannot put 
an end to British lule by boycotting the administration. 
Your only chance urnlei the present ciieumstances of gaining 
your object lies in co-opeiation witli the Goveinmeni in every 
measure which is likely to hasten our political emancipation ; for 
so long as we do not show omselves worthy of it, rely upon it 
Inglanrl will maintain lier lule, and if you really want self- 
government, you must show that you are fit for such respon- 
sibility. 'Fheiji ami then only will tiie English retire from India, 
their tasic completely accomplished, and their duty done. 

THE NEW PARTY NOT TO BE TAKEN SEElOESLy. 

But suppose youl movement is successful and the English 
retire from the country, leaving the people to stew in their own 
juice. Imagine the chaos and disorder into which the whole coiin- 
tiy would he immediately plunged. I really cannot —I hope to 
be forgiven for this icmark— take the members of the new 
paHy seriously ; I believe they are at present only in a 
sulky mood, because constitutional and peaceful methods 
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have failed* They say that the National Uongress has 
been for years only ploughing the sands of the sea-shore, that all 
pro'-pects of leasonable concessions are more and more receding 
into the distance and that we are deluding ourselves and our 
fountayinen in persevering in our mendicant policy. Arguments^ 
they sa}, are of no avail nor supplicitions however humble. 
They are always met by insult and b}'' contempt. Now 1 venture 
to think that this mood beti ays an impatience which the history 
of eveiy leforiu shows to be in the highest degree unreasonable— 
a sullen and angry mood wliich may readily slide into a temper 
which would be a menace to iiw and order and would furnish 
our enemies with the plea that the public tranquillity can only be 
secured by repression. You may deny it, but i fear you are in 
danger of slowly but siuely driftiug into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our enemies but be 
fetauncb to the Congress as ever and abide by the principles, and 
follow the chart laid down by its founders, Do you believe 
that we do not feel as strongly as you do the unjust disabilities 
under wliich we labour ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
strongly as you do our exclusion from our legitimate share in 
the administration of the country ? Do you believe that we do 
not feel as strongly as you do the annual drain which is im- 
poveiishing the coutitry ? Do you believe that we do not feel as 
stiongly as you do the burden of the military expenditure Avhich 
arrests all progress and but for which the country would have 
been covered with a network of schools, with free primary 
education within the reach of the masses ? Do you believe that 
we are not as detei mined as you are to work out our political 
emancipation ? 

But I ask you seriously if it would not be madness to give 
tip constitutional agitation either here or in Fmglancl, specially 
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In England, where public opinion, not of the classes but of the 
gre^t rloxnocracy, is now the dominating factor in politics. 1 do 
not invite you to supplicate with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness, but to demand of a nation, jealous of its honour, a 
fulfilment of the pledges which have been lepeatedly idven to ns. 
What lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the English people 
about us. They have been led to believe \hat the atlminis- 
tration of India is perfect-; hut if they were made acquainted with 
the real condition of the country, at the present day, they would 
gladly support such reforms as we demand ; though we must be 
prepared for the opposition of chose cdasses whose vested inte- 
rests might be imperilled by any reform. We must, therefore, 
try to educate English public opinion. And that public opinion, 
when well informed and not warped by lies, is sure to be essen- 
tially just. It is only by enlisting such opinion on our side that 
we can hope to achieve our objects. We must, therefore, endea- 
vour to place our views before the people of England by every 
means in our power, by active agitation on the platfoim and in 
the Press. Remember that we have very powerful enemies, who 
try their best to mislead the nation, and we can only hope to 
meet them by creating a powerful body of opinion, in our favour, 
among the people who have been so recently emancipated and 
whose sympathy must always be with those who are only claim- 
ing the ordinary rights of British citizenship. This is now the 
task of the British Committee in London, whose services, however 
have not received that recognition or support, wdu‘ch is undoubted- 
ly due to them. Our friends in England have been unx'emitting 
in their exertions and if we have escaped more rigorous repres- 
sive measures, we owe it to them and to them alone. They have 
not only laboured to promote our welfare but have spent their 
own money for us, and I am not using the language of exagger- 
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atioo when I say that they have poured out money like water in 
our cause. 

I do not deny that we must rely cn our own right hand 
to build up our national strength ; but the only power that can 
control the bureaucracy now is to be found in England. Depend 
upon it, political agitation in England is not a mere waste of energy 
and of money. It is sure to improve the system of administra- 
tion and to galvanize it into new life. Measures like free pri- 
mary education, for instance, will appeal readily to the sympathies 
of the English people and will be forced on the bureaucracy, 
who, if left to themselves, would put it ofi* indefinitely; 
for they have studied one art in perfection, the art of 
writing minutes and of not doing anything. Then, again, 
the exposure of official wrong-doing is sure to have a sobering 
effect on tbe bureaucracy. Agitation, therefore, in England 
must be carried on actively and persistently, not apathetically 
or intermittently, and I would specially recommend this question 
to the attention of the Congress. But we must work with 
courage and determination, -without expecting immediate results 
and confidently leave the i^sue to time. Above all, we must 
try to vvin back tbe confidence of the English nation which 
has been forfeited by tbe wild utterances of some irresponsible 
agitators and the lies and calumnies industriously spread by 
those who hate the people and would keep them in a state 
of perpetual tutelage. It is these men who led Mr. Morley 
and the Indian Government to believe that there was real 
danger of a coufi.igration, which, vve know, never existed. It is 
these men who have deterr<^d a Liberal Government from 
making any substantial concessions. It is these men who hav% 
induced tbe English people to distrust not only our loyalty but 
also our competency to manage our own affairs. 
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1 repeat that though our'progrohs may be slow, we must not 
lose heart ; bo, not even if the dial is set back ; for such things 
are inevitable in the course of huTnan But depend upon 

it, unless history is a record of lies, Englishmen love freedom 
as their most cherished possession ; but do not fo!*gefc that the 
freedom thc^y lov'e is freedom broadening slowly f!*om precedent 
to precedent. I repeat that our object can only be achieved by 
constitutional agitation and not by leaving Ooveimment severel}" 
alone. Visions may be sublime but they aro not real ; and a 
universal boycott, which would make administration impossible* 
seems to be the figment of a disordered imagination. Privileges 
have to be manfully fought for and it would he puerile to turn 
away from the struggle, simply because our fisst attempts are 
not crowned by tangible immediate results. For my part, I have 
never despaired, and I refuse to despair. 
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WELCOME ADDRESS ^ 

BY 

ME. TRIBHTJVANDAS N. MALVI, M.A., LL.B. 



Brother- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I consider 
it an inestimable privilege to have this oppoitnnity of offer- 
ing to you from my fellow citizens of Surat most sincere 
and cordial greetings of welcome to this city on the occa- 
sion of the 23rd Session of the Indian National Congress. My 
fellow citizens, leo me as^sure you, consider this assemblage in their 
midst of Indian brothers coming from all parts of the country 
belonging to all religions and creeds to be tbe greatest honour to 
themselves and their old historic, bub now fallen, city. They wel- 
come you in words as well as by deeds from the bottom of their 
hearts. Such a gathering is an unparalleled event in the annals of 
this city, replete as it is with memories of its past. This year has 
been one of exceptional good fortune for Surat, inasmuch as it has 
been honoured by the sittings of the Provincial Conference 
as well as by those of this larger and more important body. This 
city was once so prosperous and rich and so famous and well 
known, that it had almost become a s\nonym for the whole of our 
countiy in the countries of Europe in the 16th and the 17th 
centuries. Our city was at one time the Gate of Entrance for 
Europeans into India, just as Bombay, the tirhs primus in Indis 
now is, and the Surat of yore, can justly be said to have been in 
early times the predecessor of the present capital of the Presi- 
dency in its manifold prosperity. Ours was the first city in India 
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wilieii foreign merchants and travellers of all nationalities visit^nl 
during their tours through India. At least no merchant or 
traveller ever thought of returning to his home from India 

unless he had paid a vihit to om* city. All Euro- 
pean Powers of importance in the times of the Great 

Moghul in India liad considered it worth their while to 
have their factories in our city, and it is r.n land where tlie 
French Government had once tlieir f.mtory that we meet to-day. 
Our city was the first in India to have a factory of our Riihu's 
in its midst and in the present fulness of the glory and the pros 
parity of the British Empire in India, the inhabitants of 

Surat cannot help recalling to their minds the fact of their nty 
being the cradle of the British Empire in the East. And now, 
gentlemen, the citizens of Surat will remember in future the 
fact of the wise men from all parts of India having condescended 
to select our city as the most suitable place this year for their 
annual conclave to deliberate upon the ways and the means of 
securing a steady refoni» of the government of the cf>untry, and 
continued usefulness for their national movement. 

The tide of fortune, however, soon changed with Surat as 
it does with everything in ISTature. Wlien the great ]\[ahratta 
warrior and founder of the Mahratta Empire, Shivaji Maharaj, 
was attempting to wrest the Indian Empiie from the Moghuls 
and establish a Hindu Empire in India in its stead, this city 
happened to be under Moghul rule, audits very prosperity and 
fame became one of the chief causes of its ruin. Surat was the 
first to attract Shiva ji^s attention as a Moghul possession in 
Western India worth having, and he invaded it on no less than 
three occasions. During the invasions we did not escape the 
usual pillage and damage at the hands of the invaders, but as the 
trade of the city continued to be prosperous owing to the favoura- 
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ble sitiiiifcfon of its port, the pillage of its stored wealth 
could not affect the condition of the city and its inhabitants 
in any appreciable degree. A rival port was. however, coming 
into existence in the Konkan, and it was destined to play an 
important part in the downfall of Surat, to rise from tiie ashes 
of Surat as it wei-e, to appropriate to itself all the glories and 
grandeur and to be its suecehsor as the first city in Western 
India. It is well-known iiihtory that the Island of Bombay was 
presented to the Englith King Charles II. by the Portuguese 
King as pal t of the dowiy of his daughter Catherine who was 
married to the English King. The Island had a fine harbour, 
in fact owed its very name Bombay to the situation of its 
harbour. The Ease India Company had tlieir eyes turned to 
the Island long before the acquisition thereof by the English 
King. They thought that, if they got Bombay, it would be the 
most convenient and central place of safety from which they could 
keep a careful ^vatc•h over their possessions and trade on the 
Western Coast of India and in the interior. Soon after the 
English King got it, the East India Company began to negotiate 
for its transference to themselves from the Crown and within half 
a dt>zen years succeeded in securing a lea-^e of the Island from the 
Crown. Gerald Aungler, who was then the Governor of Bombay 
and is regarded as the founder of Bombay, transferred the seat 
of Government from Surat to Bombay, and this event marks the 
second stage in the downward course of the fortunes of the city. 

With the transfer of the seat of the Company’s Government 
most of the foreign tnide of the city was also gradually transferred 
to the rising city. Reverses after reverses followed, the Empire 
of the Great Moghul was completely annihilated by the British, 

Surat itself was taken by the British and was thenceforward 
reduced to the position of a minor city under the Governor 
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of Bombay* The manufactures of silk, l)roea(le and othei 
embroidery work, as well as the art cf wood-engraving, which 
were until then carried on h} the artisans of Surat on a very 
large sctde and had enjoyed a reputation all their own, had to 
give way before cheap Euiopean goods and gradually dwindled 
into obscurity. The last century has been the woist. [t has 
been an almost unbrokeii record of fiies and Hoods, famines and 
plague, and it has seen the complete luin of the city which had 
commenced with its invasion by Shivaji. As our great Poet of 
Siu’at sings, these fires and fioods have dis6gurecl and destroyed 
the Golden Beauty of Snrat. During the last 12 years Bnrat 
has also liad its fair share of the dire calamities of famine aiul 
plague, which a^'e impoverishing and devastating, it may be 
said, almost the whole of India. Plague this year left us onl}’* 
about a month ago, and what might probably turn out to be one 
of the worst famines on record is now staling us in the face. 

The inhabitants of Surat, though now depleted of their past 
wealth and deprived of their historic fame and grandeur by mis-* 
fortune, and passing as they have been, through times of trouble* 
and anxiety, have still retained their pristine notions of hospita- 
lity. Surat has been for long anxious for the honour which is 
now somewhat tardily conferred on her. After the SessiDr 4 at 
Ahmedabad five years ago, she had made up her mind to secure 
the privilege as soon as possible, and the Congress was appealed 
to in Calcutta last year to bold its present Sessions here, but a 
m^re favoured candidate was then in the field, and Surat had to 
give way. Providence had, however, ruled otherwise, and our 
offer Was repeated and accepted only a month ago. 

The earnestness and sincerity of the people of Surat will 
best be Judged by the preparations made by them in the exceed- 
ingly short time at their commmand. We have tried our best 
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and str^\iDed every nerve to Eiake toe usual necessar) prepara- 
tions to reeeive and serve our r»oimtrymen. We aie conscious 
of the sboi'toonungs in our preparations, and for one tiling want 
of time has pi evented us from providing for tbe Exhibition 
'wbicb lias been a very instrintive and useful accoinpaniraent of 
tbe Congress Sessions for the last balf-a -dozen years. I fully 
trust and bope, boivever, that it will seen that we have had 
very little time to cope with our woik. and 1 dare say our Indian 
brothers will find sufficient compensation for cur omissions in 
our manner and we earnestly appeal to our brothers to accept 
our hospitality with all its defects in tbe spirit in which it is 
offered. 

Gentlemen, tbe (bngress has now completed the 23rd year^ 
and is already, so to say, in tbe full fiush of youth. Taking a 
retrospective view of its past career, we find that it has done 
much to fulfil its mission and to realize tbe expectations foimed 
by Its founders of the good to result from it. Within a few 
short yeais after iis biith, it exhibited within itself signs of 
vitality, stability and permanence which astonished and upset its 
most adverse and viiulent critics. As was expected, it was for 
sexual years a red rag to many Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. They 
attacked it in season and out of season, with reason and without 
reason. Their self-interest was seriously menaced by tbe mox^'e- 
ment, and they left no stone unturned to discredit it. All sorts 
of fanciful charges were levelled agaiuvSt it. It xx'as urged that 
tbe British Government was perfect, and theie was no need of 
tbe existence of such a body to suggest improvements in its 
policy. It xvas also stated that the Congress was only made up 
of a mieioRcopic mineiity of Hindu laxvyers in the country, and a 
sprinkling of >some Barsis, wanting to come into prominence 
by liook or by crook, and to secuie for themselves some of 
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the loaves and fisbes wifcbin the gift of the Goveiiiment. 
It was accused not only of harbouring iia practicable and cbiiiieri- 
cal views about Government but also of deliberately putting for- 
ward impossible demands. In some qu.irtei's, hints were also 
tbi'own out that the movement was seditious and subversive of 
the Biitish Government. Hostile f<*clings towards the Gongress 
wore roused even among a section of the tn<lians themselves, and 
matfceis were carried so far that a couuter-movem( 3 nt to support 
the bureaucracy was actually set ou foot. JNTotliing d<iunted, 
however, the iustitutioa has gone ou working and has survived 
ail criticisms and attacks and has grown up and fiourished, 
thanks to the foresight and the good sense tfie patriotic helms- 
men steei-ing its ship thiough these storms ! Their deliberations 
and resolutions bore on the very face c4 them marks of 
sobriety and modeiation, usefulness and practicability, necessity 
and impoitance, and last though not least, complete unity 
and harmony among the men taking part therein. The counter- 
movement was found to he such a weakling that it could not 
live for any appreciable length of time «,nd had to be carried 
to the grave in its infancy. The critics of tlie Congress, both 
Indian and Anglo-Indian, were then forced to retreat from the 
position they had taken up, and began reluc&antly-and slowly 
to admit its usefulness if not its importance and necessity. It 
was now admitted that the movement had not its origin in the 
ambition or avarice of briefless Hindu lawyers, but that Indians 
of all religions and creeds, professions and occupations, took part 
in Its meetings ami conducted their proceedings with unanimity, 
and that it was the Indian National Ootigress not meiely in 
name, but in reality also. It also began gradually to dawn 
upen the members of the bureaucracy that there was some 
'meaning after all in the annual complaints of these « agitators,^^ 
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feoase of tlie defects alleged by them did exist in the adni inis- 
tratiojQ canied on by tbo “infallible” British administrators, and 
that there was room for improvement therein on the lines sug- 
gested by the Congressvvallahs. The claims of the Oongress to 
the h} ni pa thy and support of the Rulers of India have been 
steadily coming to be recognized more and more by the British 
public and even the British Pailiament. Retired Civilians and 
Members of PaUiarnent like 8ir William Wedderbuin and Sir 
Henry Cotton have thought it an honour to accept the President- 
ship of the Oongress Sessions. Even tliOhe Members of Parlia- 
ment who had not even so much as seen India before, like the 
late Mr. Bradlaugh, or like Mr. Keir Hardie and our present 
guest, Dr. Rutherford, have made no secret of their sympathies 
with the movement, and have openly advocated its cause. Some 
of them have even undertaken the trouble and the expense of a 
voyage to India simply for the purpose of attending the Congress^ 
Thus Mr. Bradlaugh liad come out in 1889 for the special pur- 
pose of atteiiding the Congress presided over by Sir William 
Wedderburn, and Dr. Rutherford now attends as a delegate 
from our Bdtisb Committee. 

The Congress thus has not only succeeded in seeming 
a recognition of its character, but, besides, Kseveral of its 
demands have had to be conceded, and its resolutions acted 
upon, by our Rulers. One of the most prominent changes 
introduced by our Rulers in the system of administration 
of the Government in this country in consequence of our 
annual meetings and annual resolutions was the expansion 
of the Legislative Councils in 1892. It is well known how- 
in the past the %on -official members of the Legislative Councils 
were at times mere nonentities nominated by Government and 
what part favouritism played in such nominations. Some of 
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the nominated members knew very little of the language in 
which the proceedings were conduetej, and in voting invariably 
sided with the official members. Instead of this, v/e have now 
some members elected liy tlie people, who are in every w.iy 
qualified and competent to represent their constituents as re- 
gards their aims and dc.sirts and their difficulties and crievui 
ce.s, who are fully cap-xblo of forming independent judgments 
of their own as to what is l,est in the inbere.st of the co^mtry 
and who are perfectly unfettered in giving their votes A 
scheme to further enlarge i.he Councils and to coristituce Advi,sory 
Councils IS at present on the anvil, I,„t it is not for mo to 
enter at present into a detailed con.sideration of this subject. 
Ihe .scheme form.s one of the items of deliberation this Se,ssion 
and will be fully disemssed by abler gentlemen hater on. 
lu ceit to .say that the Government have deemed itadvi.sable 
o recognise the necessity of further improving the Councils, 
though the p..npu.sals drafted are, as they .stand, of a mo.st dis- 
appointing character. Another important reform urged by the 
Congress year after year .,s the sepaiv.tion of the Judicial and 
he Executive functions, and it has recently been announced 
hat the iWtary of State his resolved to try i„ some parts of 
the country an experimental me.asiire of that reform. 

regard to the 

Council of the becretuy of State for India. The right of Indians 

ha e already been appointed as member.s. The advocacy of the 
Con re,, fo, self-govorn- 

^ont has resulted in that subject being entrusted to the Royal 
^mmmon on Decentralisation for inquiry. Ae Madras and 
^ngal Governments have thought it worth their while to inau- 
g trate a system of consulting non-official members before framing 
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their butlgets, and J tiHisfc other Local Governmeatej as also the 
-Go%"eriiment of India, will imitate ijheir example. We have also 
succeeded in getting the incidence of taxation lightened in some 
cases, c.fj,, the reduction of the salt tax to less than half of what 
it fornjerlj was and th€‘ raising of the limit of taxable incomes 
under the Income Tax Act from Es. 500 to Es. 1,000 per annum. 

These results are tio*- to he altogether despised. But what 
is of more impoitance is tiiat the Congress has now attained to a 
position of considerable) inflaenceand weight with the Government, 
both here and in the United Kingdom. Only the other clay, the 
London Tlmes^ the most Conservative and Imperialistic journal 
in the British Isles, thought it necessary to admit this fact 
though somewhat unwillingly, and referred to the Congress in 
terms which, having regard to its general atdtude towards 
Indians, must be regarded as appreciative. 

The Congress has not) only to maintain the present position 
and prestige it has .Squired, but, as time goes on, to acquire 
fresh weight and inliaence. A great many more and important 
things have yet to be done for India in order to secure to her 
the full benefit of the privileges promised to her people by her 
late lamented ]\Iajesty Queen Victoria, in her memorable Procla- 
mation of 1858. In achieving this end, the weight and influ- 
ence of this body will be of very great use and help to the 
Indians. Jt must not he forgotten that this weight and 
influence has been inquired in the past by the exercise of 
moderation, firmness, and unity in the expression of its aims 
and desires, and the conduct of its deliberations. It is, there- 
fore, incumbent on all true patriots of India, to maintain and 
sti eng then the Congress and iis reputation and position by perse- 
vering in the same policy of moderation, finimess and unity 
which have stood us in good stead and proved so beneficial. Any 
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departure from this track may iorolve us in flilii('n]feins of which 
few can have any real idea. Those wfio Irave boeii forced to 
abandon their hostile attitude towards the Ooos^ress are on the 
alert, and will, on the least sitru of anv departure from the 
old policy of the Coiigiess, resume tlieir former attempts 1o 
strangle it, and if the iniscliief is once done, it will be very 
difficult:, perhaps impossible also, to repair it. afterwanis. 
Differences of opinion there will exist, as they mils’*-, lint, in the 
interests of national unity, it is necess try to ke^p them from 
going beymnd a certain limit. 

Since the Congiess met last year, we have passed through 
very troublous times indeed. Eminent Indians have beim serious- 
ly suspected of and charged with the highest offences against the 
State, mz,, exciting sedition, rioting and the like, in most cases 
without justification. Somehow the idea became urevalent 
among the ruling class that the present year being the 50th year 
of the Indian Mutiny, Indians were freparing for a similar 
revolt, and a sort of panic seized them. To check this imagintuy 
• revolt all sorts of repressive and reactionary measux*es were taken. 
Old obsolete enactments, of the existence wheieof even no one 
ever dreamed, were brought into requisitioii for the purpose 
of punishing people for undefined offences assumed to have 
been committed without giving any notice to the victims 
of the charges laid at their doors or giving them an oppor- 
tunity of meeting these charges. The people in certain 
localities were assumed to harbour treasonable intentions and 
meetings were prohibited in those districts, at first for a time, 
and we have now a very dangerous statute, in the shape of the' 
Seditious Meetings Act, capable of general application through- 
out the country by a notification in the Government Gazette^ 
thrust upon us. ^ 
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No one deplores these inrideiits of the past 12 months more 
than ourselves, and we should not be doing our duty to onr 
countrymen if, assembled ns we are in our representative 
Nntiona! Congress, we omitted to take notice of these •deplorable 
events, nm^ }'ou will no doubt consider how best we nre to give 
expression to our feelings and opinions in this matter. Any 
reactinnary policy on the pirt of the Government is hound to 
cause irritation, which can he allayed by a re.sort to conciliation, 
and we ought to tell the Government so. Our countrymen on 
their side also owe a duty in this respect to themselves and to 
the Government. It is their duty to keep their head.s perfectly 
cool and steady in such times, and to take all reasonable care 
that their representations and comments in expressing their 
disapproval of questionable measures do not give ground for any 
suspicion of a seditious movement lurking behind, 

A great calamity is just now staring us in the face. Pro- 
vidence seems somehow to be against us, and the failure of the 
September rains and the complete holding off of the monsoons 
since the middle of August thre.iten us with a failure of the 
khariff as well as the ravi crops this year almost throughout 
India. The country has been unfortunately, for about 10 years 
last, suffering from famiries and droughts almost every tl)ird 
year. Past famines have already pvo.strated the poorer sections 
of the people, and especially the poor agriculturists, and how 
they will face this famine is a very difficult problem. The land 
tax, especially in the Bombay Presidency, presses very heavily 
on the poor. The Govei'nment must be appealed to for the adop- 
tion of a liberal policy, the opening of relief works, making of 
advances to poor agriculturists, and the refunds and remissions 
of revenue. The people are totally unable to provide against 
the impending famine, and unless a liberal and sympathetic 
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policy iwS extended to them, tbe end of the year will bee a 
heavy mortality and devastatio.i of large arable landb. We have 
bad, however, during all our troubles of the }ear ooe great conso- 
lation for which we cannot be too thankful to Providence. Our 
Grand Old llan, the nestor (i Indian politieiat«s, Mi. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, has recovered irom hjs somewhat alariiiing illnebs and I 
trust that an eainesb and fervent prayer from every one present 
here will go up that the Great Dispenser may spare him to us for 
a long time to come to assist and bless us in our work. JEven in 
his present old age the old man is actively striving for our 
country, and it is no exaggeration lo say tint it will be impos- 
sible for us to hntl an equal to him. 

We have seen how we have succeeded in eliciting a favour- 
able consideration of a great many of our representations in the 
past, by making them firmly and unanimously and in a spirit of 
complete loyalty and absolute moderation. It would foe simply 
presumptuous on my pait to say an > thing about the future 
policy of the Oongiess, but, in my humble opinion, if the same 
policy is pnihued we should meet with a similar success in the 
future, and that a departure from such lines would foe exceeding- 
ly disastrous Loyalty, model ation, firmness and unity in all 
our deliberations, resolutions and lepresentations should foe our 
mottoes and we cannot keep them too much in sight. 

I again tender to }ou a waim and hearty welcome on behalf 
of the Reception (Jommittee and the itihabitants of Surat and 
request you to pioceed with the business of the Session. The 
Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behai i Ghose, the eminent lawj'erot Calcutta 
and member of the Council of the Goveinor-General, who is so 
well known all over the country, has been designated President 
of the Session by the Reception Committee in pursuance of the 
resolutions passed at the last Sessions, and he has kindly 
accepted the post. His election will have to be formally proposed 
and seconded before he takes the chair, and 1 request Dewan 
Bahadur Ambalal Desai to put the formal proposition before the 
meeting. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

BY 

MB. LAL SHANKAR UMIASHANKAR. 

— — 

I bfcg to olfer you my iieartfelt thanks for the great honour 
you have conferred on me by asking me to preside over your 
deliberations on this occasion. The duties of the office involve 
a grave responsibility for which I feel that I am unequal, and I 
-crave your indulgence for any deficiencies that you may notice 
in me and in rny work. 

We are met in the old historical city of Surat which has 
ever held a prominent position in advancing the cause of social 
1‘eform. It was the birthplace of reform in Gujerat. The 
earliest prominent Gnjerati reformers — the late Messrs. 
Durgaram Mehtaji, IMahipatram Rupram, Kavi Narmadashankar 
Lalshankar, Nandshankar Tuljashanknr and ISTavalram Laxmi- 
ram— were born in 8urat. iMr. Mahipatram Ropram ^vas the 
first Gujeraii high ca^te gentleman who undertook a travel to 
Europe It was in Surat that thu reform struggles first 
began and the question of foreign travel was grappled. 
Surat has not merely the credit of initiating reforms, but 
it has also the credit of carrying them near completion. It 
was not long ago that the Vaishya Mahajan and the Nagar 
Brahmins of Surat solved the question of foreign travel. A. 
few days ago the Anavla Brahmin community of this district 
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expressed tlieii* approval of a widow reniarviage at their ca&te 
meeting and declined to oiitcaste the married pair, [t vvtth in 
this city that a large number of the Lad Wmias at a caste 
meeting expressed themselves in favour of widow r<Hiiarriages. 
It is gratifying that we meet in a city which has distinguished 
itself so well in connection with this movement. 

In recounningour losses dining the 3 ear I must note with 
great regret the removal from us of Mrs. Dhankorbai Madhavdas. 
She was the earliest and the most prominent hnl}- w'orkei in 
the widow remarriage cause. Heis was amongst the earliest 
and most respectable widow remai-riage in onr Presidmicy, A 
lady born in one of the leading families of Kapol Vania caste 
of Bombay, married after widowhood to a prominent reformer in 
well-to-do circumstances, with a family of her own born after 
her remarriage, and leading a happ}^ unostentatious and cjuiet 
life, she furnished a most instructive and encouraging example 
to widows who were thinking of lemarriagt, "Widows from 
different parts of the cmntry willing to remarry sought her 
protection and remarried in her lioube. In her death the reform 
cause has sustained an irreparable loss. We have also to recorcl 
the death of Thakore Shri Jasvantsingji of Limbdi who had 
been selected to preside at the last Provincial Social (Jonference 
held in this city. In his death the reform cause has lost one of 
its piincipal supporters among the ruling chiefs on this side of 
India. 

Social rules and customs are tlie result; of men living in 
society. They cam© into existence for the benefit of society and 
must he such as to promote its welfare. They cannot he regard- 
ed as unchangeable and ought to be altered when they cease to 
answer their purpose and become harmful. If the conditions- 
and surroundings of a society aie altered in such a way as to 
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render the retention of old rules and customs harmful, and yet 
no alternation is made in them, the society would inevitably 
become degraded and demoralised and would be thrown back- 
ward instead of moving forward. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the patriotic leaders of a nation to examine its rules and usages 
from time to time and ascertain how far they have become in- 
jurious to its welfare and unsuited to its conditions and sur- 
roundings and make such modifications and alterations as may 
be demanded by the change of circumstances. This is the great 
secret of the high position that Japan has been able to win 
among the nations of the world. 

In our country our early ancestors never regarded the 
customs and usages as immutable, and they readily made changes 
whenever they found them desirable. When the Smritis com- 
posed by the different Rishis are compared, many instances are 
found of usages once common becoming obsolete, and of customs 
and practices recommended and approved of by one sage being 
disapproved and forbidden by another. Their more recent 
successors, however, faded to do this and the lesulthas been that 
otir society has retrograded au^l our country has fallen behind ia 
civilisation, wealth, industries and arts ; and, instead of being 
one of the foremost nations of the world, we are regarded as 
one of the most backward, and many nations who were much 
behind us have gone ahead of us, 

The early reformers who commenced agitation for social 
reform found that the result to our society of our neglect to 
adjust our usages and practices to the conditions and surround- 
ings was a most deplorable one. All classes of people wero 
plunged in ignorance and superstition, women were forbidden: 
education and their status, dignity, and position had been 
lowered, and they were kept in a condition of dependence and 
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seclusion. The practice of infant marriages was rampant* out- 
casting meant a complete severance from society ; pie]uc!ieeft 
against widow remarriage, foreign travel and inter-dining and 
inter-marriages with members of (lifferer)t castas and ditlevent 
sub-sections of the same custe were .so strong that nobody 
would even dare talk in favour of these {|uostions. 

A society reduced to such alow social condition cannot expect 
to advance in other directions. Arts, industries and tr.nle were 
decaying, and progress in every direction was letarded. The 
social, intellectuab moral, industrial and political condition of the 
country being unsatisfactory, it is necessary that efforts for reform 
should be made in all directions. It is not possible for the same 
body to be able to devote its energy to all reforms; an«l there- 
fore different workers should apply their energies to the different 
branches of reform on the principle of division of labour, so that 
simultaneous progress may be made in all diieetions. It is a 
good sign of the time that peisons have come forward to devote 
their attention to each branch. As activity in every direction 
is impeded by our social conditions, as the objectionable practices 
interfere with our national welfare, and as the solution is in our 
own hands without the aid of outside help, the social reformers 
think that social questions are among the most important pro- 
blems which claim the attention of all who have she welfare of 
the country at heart; and they, therefore, devote themselves to 
this cause. 

Some persons think that the question of serial reform may 
be left behind in order that the other reforms may be pushed 
fonvard. In my humble opinion this is a grave mistake. Ques- 
tions regarding political, industrial, economic and other branches 
that affect the welfare of society are all in one sense social pro- 
blems. They are all inter-dependent. Social reformers do not 
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oppose reform in any other branch, as they think that progress 
in one helps progress in the other. Reformers in other blanches 
who put obshacles in the way of .social reform ought to remember 
that their act is suicidal, and by so acting they injure their own 
cau^e, as the effect of retarding social reform must react on their 
own branch. 

Social reform questions have been under discussion for so 
many years by different gentlemen and from different points of 
view, that yon catinot expect me to say an} thing new. But 
the arguments have to be repeated so long as the evil exists 
and a conviction is created it) the people and they are moved 
to united action. The reformers are mostly opposed on religious 
ground, and [ therefore propose to c»)nsidei the reform questions 
from that standpoint within as biief a limit as my address 
will permit. 

Our social customs and practices are so mixed up with 
religion that the cry of “ religion in danger ’’ is often raised 
against the efforts of social refoimers. I am one of those who 
place religion above everything. All our acts must be based on 
true religion and morality. I shall be the last man to do or 
to advocate any act that would endanger true religion in the 
least degree, f say that the cry of “ religion in danger ” raised 
against social reformers is groundless, and that those who raise 
it show their ignorance of tiue religion. I shall briefly consider 
<lifi:eient heads of reforms from a religious point of view. 

Can any religion prohibit education to develop faculties 
that are common to man and woman ? Theie are instances in 
ancient time of educated wometi like Gargi, Lilivati, &c., dis- 
cussing religious and scientific subjects. Our Rishis advocated 
female education and treated women with due respect and 
equality. Manusays: (Devat^s 
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are delighted where females are respeofced). All on.- religious 
acts are enjoined to be performed by husband and wife together 
The wife js called (manager of domestic aflairs) an'^d alio 

^Tf (the companion of her luisba ml). She must, therefore 

be fit by her educifcion to be the husband’s rompaiiior, at„l tl 

perform her domestic duties. The reform, tlierefoio, of spre. ,linc 
female education and raising the status of women is not opposed 
to, but IS SLippotted by, the Slia.slrafc,, 

Cnild-marriage and early consumnntion thereof violate the 
law of nature whieh no true leligion ean permit. (d»r 

not only does not allow child-marriages but prohibits nurilgc 

before finishing the .stage of life, f. r., before finishing the 

course ot educ-rtion and training. Both the sokks .,re to pass 

through the stage. They a, e to marry when they are fit 

b} age and education to enter into The religious ceie 

monypresciibes vows which can be taken only bv persons who 
have attained majority. The old and lumh approved practice of 
Swayamear shows that marriage after puberty was not regarded 
«oppc»de,.vll,i„.. Tl.., tl,. .„d 

•njou. late 

a™ p,ric„m.„te of tel,s,„„a [, i,, 

„te,_ th„l. 

dangeriDg leligion. ^ 

on th!^'" '‘“f T 1 >‘naer discussion 

n he geound of religion and Sii«st,.as for many years ; but pre- 
judice arising from habits and customs an.l false pride has 

tt ""'rf ...»!«»„ 

• >'^‘8 V^edic texts as well as the texts of authoritative 

Smritis showing that widow remarriages were permitted 

Illlpai*txal and critical Sansei‘?> i. ^ 

oansciife fecbolars have accepted tlie ref or- 
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meis' interpretations of the Bhastras in this matter. The 
Shastms ought to be interpreted consistently with the laws of 
natare and pdnciples of morality. The Shastras aim at the 
moral elevation of the people To lead a moral and married 
life is the motive of a mariiage. For this puKpose the Shastias 
enjoin that a female after she attains puberty should choose 
her own bu&baiid if her giiardiarm neglect theii duty to get her 
married. The purpose of marriage cat. not be seived when a 
girl becomes a widow before she attains pubeity and is not 
allowed to remarry. To enforce widowhood on such a girl is, 
in effect, to prohibit her piopcr marriage which is against the 
spirit of the Hindu Shastras To insist on the marriage of 
girls before puberty and, at the same time, to oppose the 
marriages of widows who have not attained puberty, are 
positions which are inconsistent with each other. Young 
widows are exposed to temptations, fall into vice, and commit 
very grave crimes and are consigned to a life of misery and 
degradation. We see the evil and immorai effects resulting 
from enforced widowhood. The authors of the Shastias who 
were moral and pure and were well-wishers oF the people 
cannot be supposed to have sanctioned anything tending 
to their mor<d degiadation. If Mann, Yagnavvalkya and 
other greater lli^ias were to rise to da}^ they would 
be astonished to hnd their works, intended to eievr.te the people 
and raise their moral tone, perveited to suppoit practices that 
tend towards imuior.dity and deg»‘a elation. Those who use the 
Smritis for the purpose of suppoiting improper practices, do 
injustice to their authors. (J.cstes wliich piohibit widow remar- 
liages must boar in mitid iliat they thereby create impure and 
unclean surioundings about their own families, which would have ^ 
the effect of lowering them morally and religiously. The priests 
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who advocate and the heads of caste who enforce this uiuialnral 

and cruel custom, are more responsible before floil for the child 
murders and other unnameable ctimes which ai-e brought about 
by enforced widowhood, T-ather than the unfoitunote woman 
whom they n)ake the instrument of these crimes. ' 

borne people .say that love is the essence of nnniage, that it 
is notsep,ir,able even after de.ath, and that this high ided of 
Hindu nnirringe Is lost by allowing widov^sto rem.iny. Love 
certainly is and ought to be the essence of a bapp^’ nmri-i.ige. 
But love, to be real, must be mutual and reciproc.il No real 
happines.s can be dei i ved if love is one-sided. To be just, one must 
' apply the ideal equally to m.in and woman. Does' the bu.sband 
preserve the high ideal when hi.s wife die.s before him? The 
husband marries another wife, .sometimes within a few days of 
the death of his beloved consort. When the husband cannot 
maintain the high ideal, it is improper- to use it against the 
weaker and more helpless sex. 

But if the high ideal is intended only for women, it mu.st 
be real and not exacted by force. Real love i.s and mu.st be 
spontaneous. It loses its value and mer-it when for-ce is used to 
give efiect to ,t. It can be tested onlj when the action is 
optional. In practice we observe that it is not love but a cruel 
CUB om chat restrains widows from remarrying. Thei-e is no 
meaning rn an ideal when the ideal is never under-.stood as such 
by he person to whom it is attributed. If .-oma.-.iages are left 

«r , f " „f „ 

toll’ I oppotfcunity to widows devoted 

In we do injustice to pious widows, who prefer to lead the 
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life of For tho sake of maintaining the high ideal^ 

therefore, option to leinarry slioulrl be gi\en to widows. 

Such love as would restrain a widow from entertaining an 
idea of remarrying, could onlv grow when the woman has 
remained in her husband's companj^ for some time. In the case 
of a child widow, who has never met hnr husband, such love can 
never exist. By piohibiting her remairiage, she is prevented 
from realizing the ideal of love. 

Some of the persons who advocate entnieed widowhood and 
are cognisant of its evil effects, suggest the establishment of 
widows^ homes to enable them to lead a pious and useful life. 
How much honesty there is in those who use this argument as 
a ground for restraining widow reinariiages, will be evident when 
we consider whether the opponents of widow remarriages have 
ever thought of establishing such institutions. They have done 
nothing in that direction. On the other liaud, it is the reformers 
who have established smdi homes in Poona, Madras, Calcutta and 
other places, and have also taken other measures, such as train- 
ing widows as school mistresses and nurses, etc., with a view to 
amelioi’ate their condition. The reformers have thus taken stepKS- 
for those widows who do not want to remariy, to enable them 
to lead useful and moral lives. The reformers do not advocate 
enforcement of widow remarriages. What they say is that 
widows' homes do not solve the whole question, and that obsta- 
cles in the way of widow lemarriage should removed, and 
that young widows who wish to remarry should have the option 
to do so. 

The question of widow remarriage has, in some places, 
now become a question of necessity. The number of female 
population in India is smaller than the number of male popula- 
tion. The number of widows below 19 years is 46,499, according 
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feo the census of 1801, in fche Bombay Preoideney alone. Brides 
ill some castes have become scarce. Plague and famine have 
Increased the scarcity. Several remarriages in Giijerat have 
taken place as a rr*sulfc of this necessity. We thus see that 
widow remarriages must be allowed not only on the grounds 
of humanity, fairness, jiistic<^, necessity and social economy, but 
also on the grounds of true leligion and morality. 

The census of 1901 shows Hiat this number in ten }ears 
increased to 75,491. The Hindu widows below 20 yeais idone 
numbered 69,291, i.e., 2'H per cent, of the female population, 
and nearly 7 0 per cent, of the inanied lemales of that age. 

I now come to the question of caste. People tliink that 
the Hindu religion is centred in the maintenance of castes 
and sub- castes. Bur^ castes, as they now exist, were unknown 
to Vedie and ancient religion. Our religion makes mention of 
only four Farnas—Brahmin, Kshastriya, Yaishya and Slmdra— 
and not of castes. The four Ynmas were based on their 
qualifications and actions and not on mere birth. Tlie Bhagavat 
Gita If?|f igg (I created four Varnas 

according to their qualifications and actions). Tbe Shastras 
prescribe totsHT duties of the four Vain.as and four 

stages of life) and not of castes .a.s chej now exist. In former 
timet, one could by uis own actions ascend or dchcend in the 
scale of V.avnaa. The text 

(by birch everybody is a Hhudia and he beccmes by 
training) establishes this position. 

Mann also says : — 

(A Shu.lra can become a Brahmm and a Br.dunin may degrade 
himeelf to the poution of a Shudra .) There are several instances 
of persons of the lower Varnas having ascended to higher 
Varnaa. Inter-dining was allowed among all the four Varnas 
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aBci a male from any Yarna coukl marry a giil froih a Yarna 
lower than bis own. Such an excellent aiiangement produced 
its good result. It made the BralimiovS maintain their moralj 
intellectual, and spiritual supeiiority by learning and good 
actions, and it encouraged the other Tarnas to make effoits to 
qualify themselves for piomotion to highe)* Yarnas. The 
nation was theieby enabled to advance in civilisation. The 
reformers aim at such an amalgamation as may limit the castes 
to the four Yarnas as they existed m the Yedic times and 
the establishment of such intercourse between them as then 
existed. 

^ Time does not permit me to discuss how such a good s}Stem 
happened to be so degenerated as almost to ruin the nation by 
innumerable divisions and sub-divisions. It is sufficient if we 
bear in mind the evil consequences and try to remedy them. It 
cannot be denied that the effect of the present caste divisions is 
very harmful in many directions. Caste organisations create 
a spirit of clannishness and narrow-mindedness. They 
destroy the feeling of brotherhood that must exist between 
the different communities. They give rise to intrigues and 
breed a desire of preferring caste interests to the general inter- 
ests of the community. They give lise to caste jealousies, create 
a feeling of hatred between the different sections of a community, 
and tend to destroy the idea of common nationality. The caste 
organisations ma}?’ have some advantages, but, on the whole, I 
am of opinion that strong caste organisations do more harm 
than good. There is no authority in Shastras prohibiting a 
Brahmin of one caste from dining with a Brahmin of 
another caste, and yet if a Brahmin of one caste dines with one 
of another Brahmin caste, he is excommunicated on the ground 
of committing a breach of religious duty. How can society make 
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progress and rise so long as soch notions prevail ? Everybody 
who has the good of the country at heart shoiikl seriously 
•coBftsider this question and try to introduce the old system 
which is supported by our ancient religion. 

The question of foreign travel is nearly solved. People 
returning after a visit to European countries are now read- 
mitted into the caste on certain conditions. Very few now 
think that foreign travels are against religion. 

One of the most important pioblems of reform is about the 
raising of depressed classes. They form a large proportion of 
our community. Is it open to us. who are never sparing in 
commenting upon the conduct of Government in making race 
distinction and in giving pvefeionce to one community over 
another, to be making like distinctions and worse, between the 
different sections of our own community? To treat those as 
out-castes, who are outside our societ-y, is to lop off" an 
important organ out of our social constitution. By treating 
them as lepers of society we force them to leave our own 
society and embrace other needs and religions. These considera- 
tions must not be lost sight of in looking at the question 
from a religious point of view. As shown above, our religion 
allows a Shudra to become a Brahmin by learning and good 
actions. Valmiki was a Bhudra but his name is even now 
respected as a great Rishi. Tukaram, Kabir, ISTanak, and 
other saints, who were not Brahmins, are held in high 
veneration even by Brahmins. The great Bhakta Xarsi 
Mehta did not lose his caste though he openly associated 
himself with people of the depressed classes. Thus in elevat- 
ing the depressed classes we are not acting in opposition to 
religion. I think we must take more interest in the eleva- 
tion of the depressed classes and should help them in raising 
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their status and improving their condition and in increasing 
their usefulness to society. 

The purity question includes both bodily and moral 
purity. Both these are enjoined by the Bhastras. Owing to 
ignorance and supersbition our people look more to the letter than 
to the spirit of the Bhastras in tins matter. The rules of sanita- 
tion being natural law.^^, no society can violate them with im- 
punity, and the disregard of these rules has led to much 
un healthiness and suffering in the country. As a matter of 
public healtli Government are attenipting to do what they 
can, but success cannot be achieved unless we arouse ourselves 
to the importance of the question and devote our earnest 
labours in the cause. As regards the question of moral 
purity, it requires no saying that we must try to free ourselves 
from all immoral surroundings and associations. 

Thus the cry of ‘‘ religion in danger ” raised against reformers 
is groundless. [ think, as shown above, that true religion is 
in danger in opposing reform and in allowing the evil customs 
and practices to continue. I earnestly appeal to the opponents 
of reform to calmly and seriously consider this. 

it is sometime asserted that reforms in old times were 
effected by liishis, that the Aebaryas and Sbastiis are the pro- 
per persons now to lead the reform, and that the reformers have 
no right or authority to guide the people and to introduce 
changes in their customs and practices. This brings us to the 
question as to who should undertake the work of reform ? It 
roust be lemembered that nobody in old times asked 
the Rishis to undertake any reform. They were phil- 
anthropic and were the well-wishers of the people. ‘They 
knew their duties and responsibilities. They eared not for 
praise or censure from the people. When they saw that any 
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social practices piodncecl evil effects on sociefiv, they spontaneous- 
ly of their own accord came foiwaid and excited themselves to 
introduce refoim. If our A,*har}as, piiests and Shastris act like 
the old Eishis, realize their dubies and responsibilitiesj and woik 
for reform, we would all respect them and follow them. But 
many of them are not qualified hy general education to take a 
broad view of the impoitant social problems ; their sympathies 
are generally not on the hide of making reforms ; they are mostly 
averse to introduce changes which may not find ready popularity 
with their followers, and their interests are more in the direction 
of opposing than making reforms. The question then arises, 
what should he done? Should important social problems remain 
unsolved, should society continue suffering and should we i*emain 
inactive in the face of these evils unGil these religious people are 
made alive to their duties towards the people ? Our society has 
buffered sufficiently long and we cannot afford to wait. 

Under the British rule we have got the benefit of western 
education and western ideas. We have come to know the social 
customs and conditions of the people of other countries. We 
have become more widely and moie intimate!}’ acquainted 
with our own ancient literature and religious works, and 
new ideas, conditions an<l circumstances have sprung np. These 
circumstances combined opened the eyes of the early reformers to 
the magnitude of the evil that some of the customs and usages 
were inflicting on the country. They saw the necessity for 
reform and, actuated by a strong sense of duty, they devoted 
themselves to work earnestly in carrying it out. The spread 
of education has convinced many persons of the paramount 
importance of social questions in promoting the welfare of the 
country, and they consider it their duty to continue their efiorts 
in the cause# 
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Some crifcic'^ allege that there has been no appieciable 
results of the efforts of the reformers. Jt must be reniem- 
bered that in a vast country like India, of which the people 
are enslaved by peculiarly rigid cxbte system, sunk in ignor- 
ance and superstition for several centuries, and imbued with 
conservative ideas, the work of reform must necessarily be 
slow. Bubatantial and all-peivading lefoi-m must take a long 
time to erjgr aft itself on a society. The woik done, however, 
during the last GO years is not discouraging. Pumaiy female 
education is spreading in all parts, and some ladies have ac- 
quired higher education and have obtained University degrees. 
A steady progress in raising the marriageable age is 
observable in all parts of the countr} . The number of 
widow reman iages is fast incioasing. Jn this year there have 
been 15 widow remarriages in the Bombay Presidency alone. 
In four of these the bi ides’ guatdians were consenting parties and 
took part in the ceremonies, and the bridegrooms were graduates 
of the University. But the success is not to be measured meiely 
bynumbeis. About a fortnight ago a huge number of Brah- 
mins and others attended a widow lemarriage between the mem- 
bers of two respectable Brahmin families which took place under 
the patronage of His Highness Sayajiiao, the illustrious Euler 
of Baroda, to whom the cause of reform owes much for its ad- 
vance. In the Anavla Brahmin caste a widow remarriage took 
place only a few days ago. A caste meeting was convened for 
the purpose of outcasting the marrying pair. But instead of 
outcasting them they, under the presidency of one of the leading 
and the most respectable families of the caste, approved of the 
marriage and rejected the proposal for excommunicating them. 
In a similar way a large number of tbe Lad Vanias of this city 
at a caste meeting expressed themselves in favour of introducing 
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widow remarriages in fcheir caste. This shows how^ far the soil 
has been prepared for this iniporfcant leforroj and to what extent 
the sympathy for it has permeated through the masses of the 
most conseivative’eommunities. The question of foreign travel 
is nearly solved and the current in its favour is growing so 
strong in force and volume that the castes aie unaUe to stem 
it, and have to yield to its forces. Caste prejudices aie dimini- 
shing. In ter- marriages in some sub-divisions of castes h.ive 
"begun. More attention is being pai<! to religious and moial 
education. All this is encouraging. 

The acts of the social reformeis ai‘e often criticised by 
opponents as well as by friends. We welcome all discussion 
atjd criticism for the purpose of hading the truth, arriving at 
a right conclusion and acting wisely. Theie are some who 
think that we must try for revival of ancient institutions and 
not for reform. But mere revival will not suit our present 
condition nor will it serve our end. Call it levival or reform ; 
we need not fight for words when we agree as to the necessity 
for change in the present customs. There aie others who 
suggest reform on national lines. But, as well said by 
our friend Mr. Justice Chanda varkar, there is nothing in our 
programme which is against ‘‘ rationally national.” 

One great point often urged ib that the reformers are 
talkers and not workers, that they aie lip-reformers, and that 
they have no moral courage to acn aecoiding to their convic- 
tions. We must calmly consider these remarks and if there 
*is any truth in them we must try to remove the complaint as 
much as possible. Our opponents lose no opportunity to 
misrepresent and abuse us. Their object in making such 
criticism is certainly not to help the cause of reform. 
They attack reformers with a view to dissuade people to 
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join our cause. Our reply to them should be that they are 
not fit to guide or advise us as to how we should act and 
what w’e should do to .idv«iut‘e oiu* cause, and that such 
criticism will not discourage ns. 

T wish to say a few w)ids to friends and sympathisers 
who make such criticism wioh a view to advance the cause. 
In my humble opinion, their lernaiks are not well-considered, 
are often iru'orrect, ami do more harm than good to the 
cause, inasmuch as many peisons, though reformers at 
heart, do not join our cause and do not come to the front, for 
fear of being harsbiy criticised. Those who find fault with 
reformers for inaction, ought to remember that words are actions 
when they produce convictions in the minds of others, or 
actuate others to do an act. Dijfferent steps to complete 
an action are so many different acts. Doing anything that 
encourages otliers to do an act is a sorb of action. In doing an 
act, one should always keep the ultimate object in view. Ho 
wise man does an act which would frustrate tlie purpose 
aimed at. We are working not for a few but for the masses 
and for the whole society. The moral irifluence that can 
induce others is likely to be lost by isolation. Our actions 
miist be such as would advance and not retarvi our cause. Our 
work to be effective should, therefore, be done by remaining, 
as far as possible, In society. Circumstances of different places, 
and dijSerent eoinnuinities are different. An act which at one 
place may prove useful, may be harmful at another place. 
Different kinds of actions at different times and places are, 
therefore, necessniy for the success of our cause. Our friends 
should bear in mind these points before finding fault with the 
workers for inaction. Those who criticise fellow- workers should 
seriously consider whether their criticism does not apply to 
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themselves. I do not in the least defend any person who fails 
to do an act which he ought to have done to f either 
oer cause. All I want to say is, that every rofoiiner 
instead of criticising a fellow-worker should do what seems to 
him to be right and just, and set an example to others. Jf 
leaders fail to do their duty by not acting, those who criticise 
should come forward and take the lead. This, I believe, oogbl 
to be the position of friends of the cause. 

In conclusion, I beg to offer a few suggestions as to our 
future plan of work. Our held of labour is very laige, we 
have to contend against prejudices of very long standing, 
and our number is small ; difference of opinions must 
exist as to methods. I think we must not waste our time 
and energy in fighting about methods when we agree as 
to the common aim. Let each try his own method and do* 
some work, and sympathise, if not co-operate, with others 
who adopt other methods. Prominent workers in a province 
should meet often at difterent centres to discuss and 
decide as to what steps should be taken to further the cause 
in different parts of the country. Efforts should be made to 
establish associations in as many places as possible. Agitation 
must be kept up and cairied on by lectures, pamphlets, and 
leafiets. We must not proclaim oiir victories in such a way aa 
to offend others and create unnecessary opposition, but continue 

to work step by step to attain the final goal. We must not be dis- 
heartened by harsh or unjust criticism, or on account of a fellow- 
worker’s weakness, but go on working with a sense of duty and 
responsibility, with earnestness and singleness of purpose, with 
devotion and perseverance, regardless of praises or censures, and,. 
Ood helping this noble cause, success will be certain. Our 
motto should he, as said by a saint 

Love to God, 

Service and love to the fellow-man.” 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


BY 

MR. MANUBHAI N. MEHTA, 

NAIB-DEWAK, BARODA, 

CJudrmcm of the Reception Committee of the Social 
Conference held at Surat. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— It gives me great pleasuie to 
accord you a hearty welcome to this twenty -first Indian 
Social Conference. I bid this welcome on behalf of my* 
seif, on behalf of the Reception Committee, and on behalf 
of the city of Surat. The Social Conference meets this 
year in a cit}’^ which has a proud heritage of historical 
traditions and an undeniable claim to the gratitude of all lovers 
of reform, Surat was once the chief emporium of the trade of 
the East and a rich mart for the exchange of merchandise from 
the East and the West. Under the Moghul Emperors it was the 
chief port in Gujerat for all the varied exports and imports of 
the land and was also known far and wide as the Gate of Mecca, 
wlience pilgiims To the shrine of the Prophet embarked for 
Arabia. Its markets briKstled with the flowing robes of merchants 
from Khorasan and Baghdad on the one side and Mongolian 
^^landarins on the other. Its fabled riches excited the cupidity of 
the illustrious Shivaji who sacked it again and again and carried 
off from its people a large amount of spoil for distribution among 
his sturdy soldiers. Surat was among the earliest towns in India 
that received the impact of European merchants from beyond the 
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seas. The Portuguese and the Dutch established their first 
factories on the banks of the Tapti, and the British East India 
Company, which soon followed, had its earliest settlement in 
this tow!i. Bombay was then a fishermen’s hamlet and it was 
from Surat that the East India Company transferied that island 
to their sovereign, the seeor>d Chailes, as a dower for his royal 
consort. The Queen of Western India that sits sceptred on 
the seven isles” was thus a protege of Surat then and it was only 
when Surat was wrecked that Bombay found its opportunity 
and waxed fat at the expense of the elder city. Even the 
French people liad their facUu-y here and you will be interested 
to learn that the ground on which you stand to-day and which 
to this day is known as the French Gardens was once the cvatlle 
of the enterprise of that large-hearted and chivalrous nation. 
The French people have been well known for their love of liberty 
and afiectionate hearts 5 and standing on this once Fi'onch soil 
we offer you a chai'acberisticaily affectionate and warm welcome. 

We citizens of Surat are known in Gujerat as an impulsive 
and reckless people. We are believed to have amongst us no 
cold calculators, no subtle sophists, and no hard-hearted econo- 
mists. We leap in the dark without looking ahead. Our local 
poet has taught us to cast circumspection and caution to the 
winds and rush to fill up the breach where our stronghold is 
being stormed. The circumstances under which we have invited 
the Indian National Congress and the Social and Industrial Con- 
ferences to unprepared Surat this year well illustrate this reck- 
less rashness. We must have had a poor idea of your comforts 
and of our duty to make you happy in our mi<ist to have under- 
taken to invite you at such short notice. We therefore crave 

4ndu1geneefor any shortcoming in the arrangements we had to 

improvise. We may assure you, gentlemen, that the defects you 
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might have noticed have not been due to any want of cordiality ; 
our welcome ia all the more genuine, our good v\ ill all the more 
true. 

It is but meet that the Social Confei’ence meets this year in 
this city. Surat has been known as the home of reformers in 
Gojerat and the first pioneeis of .social advancement hailed fiom 
this town. The names of Durgaram aiid Mahipatram, of Nar- 
madasharikar and Navalr.am are writ large in the history of the 
reform movemeiit. They endeavoured to elevate the standard 
of female education in this province and to ameliorate the status 
of our women. They endeavoured to bridge the gulf between 
one sub-caste and another and to dispel the terrors of ostracism 
consequent upon foreign travel. They exposed the gross super- 
stitions of our .social and religious dogmas and endeavoured to 
dissipate the darkness of ignorance from our homes. They had 
a goodly following and their stern band of social reformers 
did a good deal to popularise the cause which we have met to 
celebrate to-day. 

By ceaseless change everything .subsists f so thought 
Hei’aclitus of old ; so sartg Cowper ; and the European savants 
have pinned their faitli to this belief in the immutable law of 
Evolution. Life is synonymous with change and growth, and is 
the negation of stagnation. To subsist one must move and 
adjust himself to the changing environments. Success in life 
depends upon the degree of skill with which you adapt yourself 
to the shifting surroundings. Nations that have been unduly 
rigid in lending themselv'es to the everchanging circumstances 
have gone and perished. Society is a complex organism, which 
in order to live must grow. And that growth, in order to be 
healthy, to be really helpful to progress, must be multifemi. You . 
cannot exeicise only one limb of your body and neglect the rest. 
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The result would be an unequal advancementj a disparity of 
growth. The limb over-exercised would grow elongated or 
crooked and become loose or over-flaccid by constant use. The 
muscle neglected would suffer from atrophy and become too ligid 
for any healthy use. A nation cannot strive to be politically 
free and be yet content with its ^industrial serfdom. It cannot 
seek its political or economic emancipation and also wear the 
chains of social bondage. If you are seeking political rights and 
privileges, it equally behoves you to shake off the manacles ol 
social prejudice, ignorance and superstition. If you shut your 
eyes to the social activities and exercise only your pt)litical 
limb, the balance of power in the social frame is liable to be 
disturbed beyond all hope ; there would be a certain defonnity 
of the whole structure and a possible paralj^sis of the whole 
organism. 

Society must advance on all lines if there is to be any 
stability in the progress achieved. It is no doubt true that 
there are some elements in our environment which it is not 
possible to change. Man is tlie architect of his own fortune no 
doubt ; but he has to use the stone and mortar as he flnds them ; 
he cannot make then«. Ho is a free agent to a great extent ; 
but he is also subject to philosophical necessity and cannot 
control the law of causa ti(3n. He cannot cluinge his heredity 
for instance, nor his time or place of birth. If Lather had 
lived in times when Galileo was persecuted and Giordano Bruno 
burnt on the stake for their heresy, the Protestant Reformation 
could not have been associated with his name. if Aristotle 
had been born to Negro parents in Timhuctoo or J^filton 
had seen the light of the world in Jericho, the worhl’s 
literatui’c could not have been enriched by the subtle 
politics of the Greek Metaphysician or the brilliant Paradise 
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Lost of tlie English Poet. If Bounaparte had only flourished in 
the time of Louis XIV. he could not h‘ive risen to be the Dicta- 
tor and the Emperor. Times were not ripe then and they could 
not have anticipated time. There are these immutable factors in 
oiir destiny which no free will on our part (^an modify. But 
there are enough of other malleable elements in our environment 
which we need not despair to conquer. It is these factors in our 
surroundings which we must either alter or adapt ourselves to 
them if we want to survive the eternal struggle for existence. 

What then have we to do? Before 1 request you, gentle- 
men, to <1 el i berate on the ways and means of social advance- 
ment, you will permit me to take a stock of our humble achieve- 
ments. It is a necessaiy tormality of handing over charge of 
the sacred trust from the 20th to the 21sfe Social Conference. 
The subjects of social reform have been so well understood and 
so thoroughly discussecl, that i will not detain you long with any 
scholastic dialectic oi‘ the points involved therein. We all know 
that the program mo of the social reformers can be easily 
reduced to three main heads, Tliey are : (1) matters relating to 
the individual, like social purity and temperance ; (2) matters 
relating* to the family of the individual, which comprise ques- 
tions of mari’iage and the .statins of woman, her education and 
her lights ; and lastly (3) matters relating to the community or 
caste to which the individual belongs. Thus though seemingly 
man} they are all one ; and I'elate to the perfect individual. 
A man is not a whole man widioub his family, without his wife, 
who is only the man’s complement and without iiis children, who 
supplement ami prolong his existence. Man is a social animal 
and without the community or caste in which he has his being 
he is not perfect. Social reform concerns ihself with the perfect 
man and aims at his infinite perfection. 
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Female edocacion is likely to prove a potent solvent of great 
value for the prejudices and superstitions that are still rampant 
in our society. WomMii is the strongest of orthodoxy in onr 
country and is often a great obstacle in the way of reform which 
aims at her own elevation. Ed\icate her and you will be able to 
counterpoise half tlie weight of the opposition which ijer con- 
servative natuie offers to you. Take recouise to legislation in 
the last instance if your combined effoits at pei suasion or the 
communal efforts at com cion with the fear of penalties to bo 
imposed by the caste aie of no avail. If the State takes minors 
under its wings and le.ives them fiee to lepudiate contracts 
entered into during their minorit}^ there is no leason why 
it may not be appealed to protect minor girls from the 
contract of matrimony. You may not penalise the offences 
against such law as we do at Baroda ; but there would be 
nothing unjust if your law courts decline to recognise 
marriages contracted below the statutory age when either party 
aggrieved by it seeks to a\oid them aftei wards or the validity'' 
of the marriage is disputed There have been provisioiis for 
fixing the minimum age for mariiage even in systems of juris- 
prudence which look upon matrimony as a sacrament and not a 
contracbiial relation. 

Again, if the State legislature has salutary provisions for the 
pupilage of minors andtheir guardianship of person and property, 
should it have none for the protection of minor widows ? We 
appoint euraioivs and committees for lunatics and prodigals but 
think thme is no need to safeguard the interests of Imlpless 
widows. Theie are schools of correction aiul reformatoiies 
maintained by the State for delinquent children to reclaim them, 
but wo see no necessity for similar institutions for child widows. 
There are asylums for leper»s and asylums for thieves, who have 
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violHtea tbe laws of nature and the laws of the land ; but we 
have no home for the hapless widow, the person you have your- 
selves wronged and the victim of the tyranny ot ca.ste and social 
iniustice. Has not woman a soul ? Emasculation is a crime aird 
the cuttinv of nose is regarded as grievous hurt under our Penal 
Code as irmar.s the facial beauty of the person injured. Has 
not the enforced disfigurement of young widows an equally in- 
jurious effect on their personal appearance ? Poes it not aim at 
defeminising them f If there is a legal age for consent, should 
there be none for as,seiiting to this compulsory disfigurement, 
and to this compulsory putting on of sackcloth and ashes by the 
young widow ? But who thinks of the poor wretch, condemned 

for no fault by the tyranny of custom ? 

The question of widow remarriage is indeed a difficult 
nut to crack. We may not agree with the Sinore Banias^ in 
seeking the aid of State legislation to prevent the iniquity. 
But we can still do a good deal. Widows who are of an 
ascetic temperament and are not prepared to budge from 
their exalted ideal of conjugal fidelity will always win 
our greatest esteem. We have the greatest reverence for 
all Lh noble exempkis of self-adjuration and self-efface- 
ment Bub there is no element of constraint m their case. 

Theirs is a self-imposed disability, which can in no way justify 

our patting a restraint on the will of their frailer smters It 
ought to be our duty to treat such widows as are prepared to 
relrry with respect and sympathy ; and we must beever ready 
Thelp them and remove all disabilities likely to attach to their 

altered statu^ there was such a remarriage in high We at 
Barol and the moral support received by the unfortunate 
bide a^d the bridegroom from the enlightened Maharaja Saheb 
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and hia people ought to inbpire us with a hope that there is still 
a bright future in store for these our helpless and unfortunate 
sisters. 

The institution of caste seek to reform by pulling down 
the barriers between sub-castes which originally sprang from the 
same pai’ent stock. There was undoubted ^visdom in our old 
institution of the four castes. It was admh'ably adapted to the 
times in which it started and anticipated in away our modern 
division of labour and specialisation of faculties. This specialised 
practice of different civic virtues by different sections of the 
communitv, each pre-eminently fitted for the exercise of each, 
had the additional advantage of seeming greater and greater 
perfection by heredity. Individual lifetime is short and unless 
the accumulated wisdom of the past is transmitted through 
heredity to the succeeding generations, no appreciable progress 
is possible in the brief span of life allotted to each generation, 
and it would be an uneconomic dissipation of energy and an 
imprudent waste of time if each generation forewent the benefft 
of the skill of its predecessor and commenced the exercise of a 
new faculty altogether. So far the ir.stitution of caste was a 
wise and prudent forethought. But when the four castes were 
split up into countless sub-sections and sub-divisions, the advan- 
tages of specialisation and division of labour, which vet left 
room for healthy co-operation, gave way and made room for 
petty rivalries and narrow-minded prejudices which ha\e brought 
our society to the brink of ruin. Exclusiveness and isolation 
became the badge of social superiority and blue blood ; and the 
lower castes blindly emulating the example of the higher, 
whether for good or for evil, became even more exclusive and 
self-contained. These results we all deplore and seek to 
^remedy. 
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The seBtiiment of exclusiveness as a maik of social superioriby 

is at the root of many other evils. The move exclusive a 
sub-caste grows, the more limited becomes the held for the selec- 
tion of a suitable bride or bridegroom. The result is very often 
seen in ill-assorted marriages and unhappy unions. Blooming 
virgins have to be given away to shrivelled crones with one foot 
in the grave, or to lisping lads scarcely capable of realising the 
respomsibilities of matrimony. Brides are aften purchased like 
a piece of chattel on payment of exorbitant dower, especially 
when the bridegroom is past middle age and there Ls a paucity of 
eligible girls. Such an ill matched union often brings to the 
helpless girl an early widowhood and the resultant dependence 
and misery. Remove the barriers between these sub-sections 
and the field for .selection of a suitable match will be much 
enlarged. The isolation of sub-castes involves a great deal of 
econoniic waste. Energies which could find much more profit- 
able employment are frittered away after pursuits that could 
best be left to serv.ints and menials. “ Eight Brahmins and 
nine rooking .>aids” graphically illustrates the extent of the 
evil to which the prohibition of inter-dining among sub-divisions 
has reached. 

The same feeling of pride prevents all co-operation between 
the different castes for any common object and comes in the way 
of the sentiment of common nationality. True patriotism can- 
not be fostered when every sub-caste finds its interests running 
in a distinct channel. If you want to nur.se this healthy sentr- 
ment, you must endeavour to promote inter-marriage between all 
sub-.sections of tbe same caste and encourage inter -dining between 
tb.e several castes. 

The pride of caste has shut our eyes to another instance of 
social injustice that is equally crying. Disabilities under which. 
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the Antyajas or the depressed classes are labouring can hardly 
be defended. Even Shankaracliarya, who brought about the 
revival of Brahmanism, allows salvation to the Shudra. If the 
regenerate classes pride thetnselve.s on their supposed origin from 
the mouth and the arm.s of the primeval Being, the Sliydras 
emanated from His feet and aie no les.s imiiortant factors in the 
economv of every village community. And jet we spurn them 
for the accident of their birth ami deny them the I'ommonest 
privileges of a citizen. It is curious to observe Imw their con- 
version to Christianity and anglicised habits rendeis them 
acceptable to the Hindu society, wherein ns Hindus thfj conld 
find'no entry. Theocracy is well knonn as the worst, form of 
tyranny and the Antjajas have long suffered under the Brahmarnc 
sway. ' It is gratifying to observe that there has been a gradual 
revulsion of feeling of late in their favemv and the efforts of the 
Arya Satnaj bid fair to secure some recognit.ion of their status. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwav has, in this instance, also 
evinced his great de.sire to secure some measnie of jmstice for 
these depressed clas.ses at the hands of his people. Numeroms 
schools have been opened in the State for the boy.s and girls of 
the Antyaja people, among whom also education has been made 
compulsory. Educated Antyajas find employment in the State 
as teachers in Vernacular schools for their castes and ns 
mukadams under the Municipalities. Every endeavour is made 
to redeem this unfortunate class from the abysm.al ignorance 
in which they are steeped. They are allowed free access to 
public buildings, schools and courts of law. If Sri Krishna 
has taught tis — 

g# *T fiw: I 
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I a«i alike to all beings ; to me noi^e is batefnlj none 
dear ; but those who worship me with devotion dwell in me 
and I too in them. Is it not sacrifice to spurn them and 
heresy to hate them ? They are chips of the same block from 
which we have emanated and are entitled to all our rights 
and all our privileges. 

Connected with caste is the subject of sea voyages, a ques- 
tion on which I fain would hold m3 tongue, being myself an 
offender and a victim. I would not, however, let this occasion 
pass without convey! i^g my sense of gratitude to my 8inat breth- 
ren for agreeing to take nve back within their fold. burnt in 
this as in many other matters has served the cause of reform 
and has proved how difficult social questions can be practically 
solved if onl}’' approached in a broad and liberal spirit of eom- 
proniise, I would appeal to the other cities and towns of Guje- 
rat to show a similar spirit of considerateness when handling 
this delicate question. I ’would remind them that it would not 
be always safe to hold thoir sbi-ings tight and oppose an unbend- 
ing attitude to all endeavours at conciliation. I^et not our 
necessity be seized as your opportunity. The victims are not 
likelv to have an unbounded faith in the efiicacy of all the 
prescriptions, especially when they are dictated more by greed 
than by any true sense of piety. By remaining too indexible 
they are likely to defeat their own ends. The social exile, if be 
is not readmitted to the pale, is lost for ever to his old 
community ; and with him is foregone all the benefit of the 
experience he is likely to have acquired from foreign travel. 
The loss of one valuable member counts for much when our 
society is fast dwindling and ever narrowing. We are not 
known for any proselytising spirit ; we do not make converts or 
admit converts to our fold. Have we not a greater reason to 
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economise our resources and prevent the secession of any im- 
portant member of our own commiinity. Is there no truth in 
what is known as W W or the Religion of ^lecessRy, which has 
no law and clearly ciicutes to us 

adopt the Shudi.ds mode of life when on travel. T have, on the 
other hand, read that at Darjiling most of the names that figure 
on the signhoaids of liquor shops show their Brahmanic descent 

and that Brahmin contractors supply mutton and ev^^n beef to 

the Army Commissarhit in Northern India. But they h.t\e not 
travelled in foreign counxries and nre not put out of ca'-te. Gan 
greed for worldly gun achieve a moie decisive vichny over 
purity or piety ? 

This, then, is our preseni position. We must swim with 
the tide and move on lest we he swept out of existence. 
We must change and change for the better. If our nation 
ife suffering from moral myopia, tiie spectacles we used ten 
eentiiries ago will be of no avail ; we must have a new pair 
of larger power. The earth is moving ; the heavens are moving ; 

‘ and if we want to retain a clear perception of what the heavens 
have to tell tis, we must adjust and keep shifting the focus of 
our telescope and not keep it rigidl} fixed. What are then the 
lines on which we should advance. I may assure you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, tdat you wiH do best to follow the true old 
ideals, the truly national ideals of our own true Shastras. Re- 
form is not revolution, it is not innovation, or an apeish imita- 
tion of foreign ideals. To be effective witb the general masses it 
must aim at ideals which we call our own. When 1 request 
you, therefore, to reform your usages and customs, I do not ask 
you to rebel ; we have rebelled enough against the laws of 
l?lature, against the laws of morals. I do not ask you, for instancej 
to cliyorce your sacred ideal of marriage and turn it from 
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statAis to contract. To reform ia only to alter or change the 
form, the outward manifestation, of the same old and true ideal. 
If the nation has outgrown its present forms, you have to enlarge 
them and not let its spirit feel cribbed, cabined or confined in 
its wornout habiliments. If you seek these true ideals in your 
ancient scriptures you will really find in them little to scoff at 
and much to pi ay to. The lives of Agastya and Lopamuclri, of 
Aiit and Anasiiya, of Vasishtha and Arundhati, of Ydjnyaralkya 
Maitreji and G4rgi hold forth before you noble examples of 
sturdy independent men and learned, intellectual women. You 
ill find in those times no paiallel for the modern mockery of 
marriage wliero a baby bride hanging at her mother’s breast 
figures with a baby bridegroom feeling sleepy before the 
-sacred altar. Tara and Mandodari remarried the brothers of 
theii deceased husbands under the orders of Sri Kiamachandra* 
Damayanti gave no shock to her parenks’ feelings when she pro- 
posed to bold another Swayamvara after the loss of her dear 
lord, Nala. The legend of Narmada tells us how she remarried 
five times one after the other at the behest of the Supreme Being. 
These women are still revered by us as Satis, and yet you will 
turn askance if a young virgin widow in your family proposes to 
remarry. It is urged by some that the second marriage of a widow 
is or prohibited in these degenerate days, though sanc- 

tioned by the ancient Smritis. With these men we have no 
patience. Is there any reason why, if such unions were allowed 
in those blesssed eras, \\ hen free man and free woman lived on 
equal terms and lived a simple life of piety, they should yet be 
disallowed in these luckless times when the habit of self-control 
has weakened, the society has grown complex and artificial, and 
plague carries off human hostages by millions. It is no doubt 
true that these old ideals of the Vedic, Epic and Eationalistic 
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epochs of oiir national histoiy eoulcl not long letain their 
pristine purity an'l giadually got conuptecl by the ad vent of 
foreign ideas. The invasion of the Scythians and other lai- 
barians from the North-West destro3ec], among other things, our 
noble ideal of womanhood. She giadiially ceased to be legarded 
as the coioiade and helpmate of man ; and was looked upon as 
an inferior being, a meie chattel and an instrument of man’s 
pleasure. With the death <^f the chief of the clan his wives 
were immolated on the pyre with his slaves, as a provision for 
his pleasure and his comforts in the future world. The pi active 
of Sati deprived the woman of her separate individuality and 
fell in with the perpetual tutelage of women. Ptrsonal com- 
forts of life came to be regarded as unessential for woman’s 
existence, and vows and penance became the emblems oi piety. 

‘ The asceticism of the Buddhist Reformation finished this woik 
of transformation out of which the old Hindu ideals emerged 
scarcely recognisable. They rallied for a time under the 
Brahmanic revival inaugurated by Shankaiacharya, but the 
Mahomedan inroads and the conquest oi India by foreign 
invaders sealed them up beyond reprieve. It is these old ideals 
that you are asked to revive ; and it is in this sense that levival 
is not antagonistic to reform, as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
Society, like language, oi constitution, must grow and cannot be 
made to order after the pattern of foreign ideals ; but when it is 
only our own true ideals that we are asked to revive and resus- 
citate, there is no insurmountable difficulty. You have to apply 
boldly the surgeon’s knife to the parasitic excrescences that have 
grown on the social body. The later tiansformations in the ideals 
were not necessary links in die evolution of those ideals ; but 
weie only accidental accretions of ethnic or political origin* 
Apply the pruning knife to these weeds and the gloiious land- 
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scape will be restored to its original splendour. These are the 
national lines of reform, and they are the rational lines. There 
is no paradox here. There is eternal harmony between reason 
and the essential ide.tls of our Being. Forms are only empty 
husks aiid accidents and it is by reforming the&e forms that you 
can leviv^e the tiue ideals. 

What, then, aie the methcxls that we have to follow? The 
pi oblems confionting a social reformer are often more exacting 
than those his brother of the political association has to dea| 
with. They demand of him an immediate personal sacrifice to 
a degree not insisted upon in the case of the latter. The 
most ditficult of these problem^?, h>wever, is about the method^ 
the modus opemndi, to be safely pursued by the lover of reform. 
You will observe that the one ingrained habit among our^ 
people is that of passive submission to authority in the poli- 
tical, in the religious or in the moral field. The infiuence 
•of authority in matters of opinion havS grown so strong that 
we have haidly let lined any independent judgment or the 
c."! parity to think out for ourselves. This has engendered two 
opposite evils ; excessiv^e dogmatism, which brooks no questions 
on tlie one hind, and servile credulity which lacks the 
courage of origin il tliought. Whenever we need any fresh light 
we endeavour to seek it in the K^velation of the Yedas, in the 
J:5mritis or in their latter-day commentaries. Whatever we find 
in them we take on luist, not daring to interrogate our Keason, 
if it is just or unjust. Tiiis complete suboidi nation of Beasonto 
Faith lias induced a <lephaable helplessness of thought. We be- 
come fatc^lists and lesort to kismet; or take shelter under the 
aiithoiity of a sciiptural mandate and thus excuse our inaction. 

ib BO d<mbt a kind of testimony, but it is blitid faith 
alone that can give it precedence over perception or reason. It is 
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no doubt necessary that we ought to have revtTeiice for oiii 
superiors, for our elders, and for what they dictate to us. A doe 
regard for antiquity, said Biiike, is a necessary cause of a due 
solicitude for posterity. We should not, at the same time, 
forget that the old times were not really old ; the world was 
then fresh and young; it is the modern times that are really 
old with all the wisdom and expeiience of age on their hack. 
Severe the voice of the old scriptural commentators, hut not 
when it conflicts with the voice of Reason, the voice of God 
fj’om within. W^e are all manifestations of the llrahnui and the 
Brahma resides within us ; He sits enthioned in our conscience 
and let not His voice be drowned amid the dialectics of subtle 
debates. Learn self-reliance ; it will hel]) you in many ways. In 
obeying the call of Reason, the voice of your conscience, rememoer 
that you are only listening to thecommat.dments of the Supreme 
Being. 

There is an equal danger on the other haiid against which 
we cannot sufficiently be on our guard. Do not let your self- 
reliance degenerate into license ; let not any exaggerated notion 
of self-sufficiency make us despotic dogmatists. Impatience of 
hostile criticism is only an indication of an unphilosophic 
mind. Restrain your feelings and your emotions, your 
senses and your appetite. Neglect of self-control and 
neglect of discipline often landed our ancient preceptors and 
heroes into license. The ancient forms of inferior sonship, of 
polyandry and polygamy were types of this license and wo 
need not acquiesce in them or seek to revive them. W^e must 
recognise the Divine element in our being and subordinate to 
it the brute in our body. Self-restraint will give you a tower 
of strength which you would do well to conserve for its right 
^ use at the critical moment. 
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The recognition of the Divine spark in our being will help 
ns again to cultivate self-reverence. Knowledge of oiir ultimate 
destiny, of the Eternal and the Immutable Entity from whom 
we have all emanated and toward® whom wo all converge will 
acquaint us with the sacredness of the charge committed to 
us. Due recognition of this sanctity of our mission will purify 
the national character and justify the self -reverence we ought 
to feel for our participation in the Supreme Being. The 
development of sound character is even inoi*e important than 
the development of reason and of the intellect. Without a 
moral backbone the Greek and the Koman civilisation could not 
long endure. Pericles and Plato, Aristotle ami Alexander were 
towers of strength in the political and the intellectual arena ; 
but Greece lacked a moral stamina under the Selucides which 
hastened her downfall. Similarly, at Borne, Oeesar and Cicero 
were intellectual giants, but the license which prevailed under 
Caracalla and Caligula sealed the fate of the Pwoman Empire be- 
yond redemption. With the development of cor moral faculties 
it will be easy for us to appreciate the luxury of doing good to 
others. Self-sacrifice and self-elfacement will then seem nobler 
than self-indulgence and self-advancement. These then are the 
thi’ee “ of moral culture — Self-reliance, Self-restraint and 

Self-reverence — which T commend to your attention. They 
are no less important than the other three “ R.’s” of intellectual 
culture with which we are all familiar. Above all, the prime 
need of our country is the culture of our sense of justice, 
Man has no inherent superiority over woman, and they are 
both entitled to their just rights. We are all children of God 
and must not spurn the depressed classes for the accident 
of their humble birth. Our sacred song chants in our 
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“All thib Universe is Brahma 

Ail that live and move and die, 

Born in Him, in Him subsiding, 

Ending in that Being High.” 

The Divine voice thus inculcates the doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood which forms a vatchword of this Conference* As 
you love the gloi ions antiquity of India, give }Oui* defecendants 
a just cause to love }ou. If we are proud of our past let 
us act in such a manner that the tuture may be proud of us If 
we thus conduct ou'*selves as latinnal beings we shall have dis- 
charged our mission and will be giving our successors heieafter 
when referring to the present times the 'tatisfaction of repealing 
with the Roman hero — 

“ Then none was for a party , 

Then all were for the state ; 

Then the great man helped the poor , 

And the poor man loved the great ; 

Then lands were fairly portioned , 

Then spoils were fairly sold ; 

The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old ” 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 welcome you again and ask your 
sage advice on the points referied to by me. 
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Ladie«3 and Gentlemen,— This is the Fourth AlWndia 
Temperance Conference, and [ think, I may say without any 
exaggeration, that it marks in important adv^ance in the activi- 
ties of the Temperance workers in this country. Last year, about 
this time, the Conference met in Calcutta under the shadow of 
an overwhelming grief in consequence of the death of that great 
apostle of the Temperance cause and sincere and ardent lover of 
India — the Right Hon. Siniuel Smith — a death, which was all 
the sadder, because of its tragic suddeniiess, happening only 
two hours before that veneiable figure, consecrated to the cause 
of suffering humanity, was to make its appearance on the Con- 
ference platform Alas' that we shall have only to recall the 
memory of his hallowed name where his inspiring words should 
have once more poured upon irir souls. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am deeply grateful to you for the 
honor you have done me by calling me to the Presidential chair 
of this Conference -an honor which I attribute to your kindness 
rather than to any merits of my own I feel that this great 
honor might have been more suitably bestowed upon any one of 
the many wor-thy workers present here, who have done yeoman 
service to the cause of Temperance l^rth in thi.s country and in 
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England. 1 feel ray nnworthinef.s tlie raove when I think that. 


of the past three Conferences, the fiist was presided over b 


late veteran leader-the Right Hon. Saninel Sraith-nnd the 
others by anrh di.stingnished pioneers of the Teniperanoo move- 
ment as Sir Bhalkrishna Chandra, and the Hon. Mr. Ookhale. 
Since, however, you ha\e called me to this duty, I must not 
demur. 1 can assure you, ladies and gentlomen, that, howe\er 
poor ray worth, 1 yield to none in this assembly in my apprecia- 
tion of the good work which the Temperance movement has been 
doing in every part of the globe. Some of you may be aware 
that I represent a Journal— the iHclian Mirror— which has been 
advocating the Temperance cause for nearly half-a-centuiy. 
The late Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, who was connected with 
that Journal for many years, was the first Indian to lift his voice 
in England on behalf of the movement which has now establish- 
ed itself so powerfully in this country. His brother, the late 
Babu Erishna Bebari Sen, m.a., who also had a long connection 
with the Mirror, was .a member of the Bengal Temperance Com- 
mission of 1883. I think, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, that 
I m&Y claim a family interest in the Temperance movement. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I come from a Province which has 
distinguished itself as one of the moat active centres of the 
Temperance propaganda. The Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
which has proved itself a mighty power for good, counts among 
its workers' many earnest, self-sacrificing philanthropists. Such 
men as Dr. Harold Mann, Mr. E. A. Goodwin, the Rev. Mr. 
Herbert Anderson, and Mr. B. R. Barber, who have devoted 
themselves heart and soul to the cause of temperance and purity, 
have laid the people of Bengal under a debt of obligation, which 
it is beyond their power to repay. Prom such a Province, I have 
, come to another, which, too, through that excellent organisation 
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— the Bombay Temperance Coimcil — has made a great name for 
its Temperance activities. 

It is in the fitness of things, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
Conference should be lieM in a Presidency, where, on account 
of low taxation and of the pievnlence of the District Monopoly 
sj^stem, intemperance has assuiiied colossal proportions. Bombay 
stands first in the list of^consamois of alcohol ; and it is strange 
that this ancient historic city, where we are met to-day, is 
one of the strongholds of intemperance. We know how stienu- 
ously has that great ret'ormer— Sri Sankaiacharya of Dwarka — 
laboured in tins city to cure several castes of the vice of intem- 
perance. It is well tlial the Bombay Provincial Temperance 
Conference should have held its List session in this city, cn the 
30th of March of this year, under the presidency of such a 
distinguished Temperance worker as Dr. Gostling, 

Ladies and Gentlemen, of all the gatherings which wdll ha%^e 
been held at Surat during this Christmas week, none, to my 
mind, is fraught vvith such importance as this gathering of the 
Temperance workers, because the Temperance movement is not 
only a fight against vice, paupeiisin and misery, but an effort 
towards a higher manhood, n nobler civilisation. I attach 
the greatest importance to this movement, because it endeavours 
to mako us gooil and efficienii citizens — because it solves in a 
iiuimer the problem of existence — because it affords a platform 
on which all nationalities can unite for their common welfare 
— 'because it is the strongest link in the chain that binds 
India to England. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has said that 
sympathy is the key-note of British rule in [ndia ; and Mr. John 
Morley has also given expression to the same sentiment. British 
sympathy has ever been strikingly displayed with all movements 
tending to the social and moral elevation of the people. English- 
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men and EngUshwomen come to India at great sacrifice to tliem- 
selves on the sacred mission of Tempei'auce. The names of such 
great pioneers of the movement as the late Mr. W. S. Caine, 
the late Right Hon. S.unucl Smith, Mr. Herbert Roberts, Lord 
Radstock, Mr. Willia.n Jones, M.P , Mr. Kerr, Lord Kinnaird, 
and otber.s will ever be remembered in India with feelings of 
the deepest gr.atitude. The Temperance movement admits of no 
political or sectarian diffeumeos -if, stands on the broad basis of 
Universal Brotlierbood — .nul its ol)ject is the redmnption of 
those of our unfortunate fellow-beings, who have fallen from 
temptation to sin and from .sin to mi.sery. I cannot in this 
connection speak in sufficient terms of pi.iise of the immense good 
which the various Christian Mi-ssionavy bodies are doing in this 
country in the direction of the social and mor.il improvement of 
the people. Observed from all points of view, the Temperance 
movement, to my mind, is of the greatest importance to India 
and the Indians. 

Laclie.s and Gentlemen, we meet this year under 
the mo.st happy auspices, for it has been a year of marked 
advance in the woik of the Temperance movement. It 
was on the 7th of September 1905, that the Government of 
India appointed a Committee to examine the excise administra- 
tion of the country. The report of the Excise Committee wa.s 
submitted to Government on the 4th July 1906, but was not 
published till Dcce.T.ber.l906, and a serie.s of resolutions there- 
on appeared between May and August of this year. Lhe Excise 
Committee, as you are aware, was appointed to devise measure.s 
for the establishment of uniformity in the excise administrution 
of India. The scope of the inquiry was eeitainly not wide 
enough, for what the Temperance refouners wanted, was that 
there should he a systematic investigation of the causes of iu- 
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creased in tempera nee, together with the foimulation of definite 
measures for the mitigation of the evil. Even so, the Temperance 
%voikers rejoiced that some of tiie recommendations of the Excise 
Committee were of considerable value, and they hoped that efiect 
would be given to them by the Government of India. It has 
been a matter of great. di.sappointment to ns that these recom- 
mendations, though falling very shoifc of the public demands, 
have not been accepted in rlieir entirety by the imperial Govern- 
ment. It was with a view to representing the case fully to the 
authoiities in England that a deputation representing the Anglo- 
Indian Tenfkperance Association, headed by Loid Kinnaird, 
waited on Mr. Morley at the India Office on the 1st of August 
last. The deputation pressed for a further inquiry by a Com- 
mittee composed of officials and representative non-officials, to 
go into the whole question of the Indian Excise and to impose 
further measures of restri(3tion on the consumption of intoxicants. 
Mr, Morley was sympathetic, as he always is, and be went 
BO far even as to admit that the di inking habits of the people 
were on the increase, that the drink traffic in India was a ** new, 
dire and additional plague,” and that there was a case for 
putting down the abnormal growth of the evil. He remarked : 
“ It was shocking to think that while we were flattering our- 
selves that we weie spreading Western civilisation to the East, 
we were spreading wiiat was one of the main causes of the 
ruin of much of the social work done in the West. From 
these rcmaiks, it might be supposed that Mr. Moiley readily 
fell in with the suggestions (tF the deputation, but it was not so. 
The words of sympathy were the words of Mr. Morley, and not of 
the Secretary of State. With all that, ladies and gentlemen, we 
must confess that we have scored a victory — a great moral victory 
— for we have conclusively proved the need of effective action. 
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1 do not propose to go into a detailed examinat.on ot the ^ 
Excise Committee’s report, nor of the tneasures and methods ot 
excise administiation in tins coimtiy. But theie are one or 
two points, which it is necessary to allude to >n tins g.a gat er 
of -remperanco workers. it is an rnd.sprrtahlc tact that 
wbrt is known as the a.rction systenr ha.s keen the cause ot an . 

increase in the genera! corrsumption of sp.rrtuorrs drrnks. 

want to have this systenr abolishcrl. Our second demarrd rs that 
the power of licensing shorrld be withdrawn from 
authorities. Wc next ask that what rs known as the sjs errr 
of local option should he rigidly enfor.cd, and that etter ave 
safeguards shorrld be i-rescibed r.garnst j.rvenrle drrukrng. ^ 
I do not think that our -lemand. are erther 
. able or excessive. “A Government shorrld 

said Mr. Gladstone, “ as to make rt easy to o irg r an 
aiflicult to do wrong.” We hope to see this wrso ruaxrrrr o ld e 
greatest Liberal of Englarrd carried i.r practree by hrs tartlrtul 
disciple who presides over the fortuires ol India tO'day. T m 
Government of India have declared explicitly that then 

settled policy is to minimise temptation to those - ^ 
drink, and to discourage excess among those who do. 1 ey 
have further laid down that “ fiscal consideratio.rs in connection 
with the liquor traffic are important, not as an end in themselves, 
but simply because^'the most effective method of forwarding 
the policy of Government in regard to consumption, rs to rna'e 
the tax upon liquor as high as it is possible to raise rt, without 
stimulating illicit production to a. degree which would increase 
instead of diminisbirrg, the total consumption, and without 
driving people to substitute deleterious drargs for alcohol or a 
more for a less harmful form of liquor.” Well, ladies and 
gentlemen, we take our stand on this declaration. We ask 
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Croveniment nothing more than that they should faithfully 
follow the policy which they nave laid down. 

But though Government have not been able to oveilook the 
fiscal considerations altogether, inasmuch as they rigidly adhere 
to the auction and o^her systems, which can be justified on the 
ground of bringing moie revenue only, we must give them due 
Cl edit, by acknowledging that their attitude has, on the whole, 
been one of sympathy towards the Temperance movement. The 
appointment of the Excise Committee, coupled with the conces- 
sions which Government have promised to make, would seem to 
show that had the revenue question not stood in the way, Govern- 
ment would have struck a destructive blow at the liquor traffic 
in India. A Government like the British Government cannot 
be supposed to be inimical to the social and moral interests of 
its subjects in India. Having regard to the results achieved, I 
have no doubt, you will agree with me in thinking that we have 
made a great advance in our work. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I hear it often remarked by some of 
my countrymen — and you hear it too — that the mendicant policy 
of the old Jndian leadeis has done no good to the country, and 
that, if we are to succeed in any of our national endeavours, we 
must take up a fighting attitude. I am unable to accept this 
proposition, and those who have watched the rapid growth of 
the Temperance movement on the lines of constitutionalism and 
moderation, will, j feel sure, siy wnth one voice that the 
proposition is radically wrong. As a body of non-aggressive, 
peaceful woikers, the Temperance reformers have achieved 
victories which are, in every respect, more renowned than those 
obtained by political combatants in any country. There is no 
part of the globe where the Temperance Missionary has not 
inade his influence felt. In England, the drink evil has 
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received a decided bot-back through the eflbvts of the Tem- 
perance propaganda. We hear of a vast Temperance organisa- 
tion even in Eus“ia, where the liquor traffic is solely 
controlled by the Go\ einment and forin.s the bulk of its reve- 
nue. We c.innot say that drink, in some form or other, was 
unknown in India before the British came to the country, but 
it goes without s-iying that the Indians in the olden days were 
a proverbially sober and abstemious nation. Drinking is in- 
terdicted in tile strongest term.s by Hinduism, Jbiu dhism, 
Islam, and many other leligioiis of India. The evil struck its 
root in India in the middle of tho hist century, as an outcome 
of the false a‘-pect of English civilisation, which was promi- 
nently held up before the Indians of those days. In the Pio- 
vince from which I come, the evil at one time grew to what 
I may call the most alarming proportion, s. In the days that I 
speak of, drinking was the ptevailing fashion among the edu- 
cated Bengalis. The first Temperance movement that was 
started in Bengal w.is the Bengal Temperance As.sociation, the 
founder of which was tho late Babu Peary Churn Siicar, The 
Association h.ad a monthly organ called the Wisher 

and it memorialised Government time and again to appoint a 
Committee to investigate the drink problem. The campaign 
■was taken up with whole-he.irted zeal by the Brahmo Somaf 
under the leadership of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen. Bands 
Of Hope were established, tracts, journals and pamphlets publi- 
shed, and lectures incessantly delivered by the Brahmo Missiona- 
ries to produce a wholesome horror in the mind of the ri.sing 
generation against the vice of drink. When Keshuh Chunder 
San visited England, he spared no efforts to convince the British 
public of the immense harm that the Government policy in rela- 
1, tion to the liquor traffic was doing in India. It was on account 
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of his povveifol advoea*-y tbfjt the Goveinmenfc of rrnlia caused 

aii inquiry to be made into the working of its liquor policy. It 
was then that Lord Noithbiook, against the wishes of liis 
financial advisers, recorded an empba+ic decisiori that the 
number of liquor shops should be reduced to the utmost 
degree compatible with the requirements of the neighbour- 
hood;’ In the revision of the Bengal Excise system, consequent 
on these discussions, several steps in advance were taken as 
embodied in Act 11. of 1876. The Brahmo Soniaj fought the 
temperance battle valiantly thiough a long series of years. Babu 
Krishna Behari Sen, the brother of Keshub, wa*. a member of 
the Commission that was appointied by the Government of Sir 
Bivers Thompson. The most valuable concession resulting from 
the Commission was the declaration made by the Government of 
Bengal, about 21 years ago, that no considerations of revenue 
can be allowed to outweigh the paramount duty of Government 
to prevent the spread of intemperance, so far as it may be possi- 
ble to do so.” The good work of the Brahmo Somaj has borne 
its fruit. Although the Government policy has not materially 
changed, the tendency among the educated Bengalis to “ follow 
the fashion,” has received an efiective check. The drinking 
habit lias peiceptibly declined among the educated Bengalis, 
but, T am sorry to say, that it has, on the other hand, made 
considerable progi'oss among the illiterate labouring classes, 
especially those employed in mills, factories, collieries and tea 
plantations. L regret very much that the B‘ahmo Somaj, in 
recent years, has relaxed its Temperance activities. 

The history of Bengal, I fancy, is more or less the his- 
tory of every other part of India. The demon of drink is 
to be reckoned with now-a-days not so much among the 
educated as the ignorant classes. The Temperance workers 
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and the Government alike leeognLse that the evil iiieroasing. 
In 1874, the amount of revenue diawn fiom liquor in India 
wab «£2,755j000, and in 1900-7 it had come up to r£6,51O,OO0„ 
The figures shovv tliab in the place oi one tlieie are now 
three habitual drinke«b in India. Howevoi, ive have no cause 
to de.sp.ar. The Temperance niov^ement is doing more good 
than appears on the surface. The Anglo- liulLui Tunpoianee 
Association, which was lounded by the late Afr. 0«ime in 1868, 
to obtain reforms in the excise policy and administi ation of 
Government, has now neaily three hundred brancheb in India 
afilliated to it. We have in Bengd an excelltni organisation, 
called the Calcutta Tempeiance Federation, founded in 1901 , 
and there is a similar oiganisation in Bombay, called the 
Bombay Temperance Council. The two tempcr.ince journals — 
the Ahhciri in London, edited by Mr. Frederick Grubb, and the 
Indian Teinjpercmce Record in Calcutta, edited by Mr. E. A, 
Goodwin, which are powetful oi’gans of the Temperance cause—*- 
deserve prominent noti<*e. What good the various Temperance 
Societies are doing in India, will be judged fiom the fa(‘t that 
the Army Tempex'8 nee Association, of which our present Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord F^itchener, is a btaunch supp^ater, has 
over 26,000 members on its roll, the resuk being, that there has 
been a steady decrease of intemperance among the British 
soldiers in India. The Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the Imperial Order of Good Templars and other organisations, 
'#ith which are associated thousands of earnest Chi-istian men 
and women, are also doing considerable good. Among the purely 
Indian organisations taking an active interest In the question, 
. are the Indian Social Conference, the Kayastha Conference of 
Behar, the Arya Somaj and the Ueva SomaJ of the Punjab, and 
the Brahmo Somaj, although, as I have already remarked, its 
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aetivifcles have greatly fallen ofi‘ as compared \utli the past* 
Among tbe great Temperan**e pioneers wlio have passed away^ the 
name of Mr. W. 8. Gaine is one that will live longest in the 
grateful memory of the Indian people, [t was Mr. Caine wbo^ 
aiter two successive \isits to India Jmiog which he instituted! 
a careful inquiiy into the li<j[uor laws of fhe country, got 
Mr. Hamiiel Smirii to move the following memorable resolu- 
tion in the Hr use of Gomuions on the 30th of April 1886: 

*‘That, in the opinion of tliis House, the fiscal system of the 
Government of India Ie<i h to the establishment of spirit dis- 
tilleries, liquor and opium shops in large numbers of places 
where till recently they never existed, in defiance of native 
opinion and the protests of the iuhnbitaiits ; and that such 
increased facilities for drinking produce a steadily increasing 
consumption and spread misery and luin among the industrial 
classes in India, calling for immediate action on the part of 
the Goveinmerit of ludlx with a view to their abatement.^^ 
Mr. Caine himself, it may be mentioned, seconded tins resolu- 
tion in a vigorous speech. Among other distinguished 
Temperance Avorkers whom we have lost recently are the Eev. 
Mr. Thomas Evans, Mr. Kali Churn Baiierji and Mr. Ananda 
Mohan Bose. However, it cheeis us to find in our midst our 
English hrotiiers and sisteis, encouraging us by their presence 
to cany on the sacied mission which they have entrusted to 
us for our own social and moral elevation. Miss Agnes Slacke, 
Miss Florence Balgainie, Dr. Rutherford, and Mr. E. Laidlaw 
are all towering personalities on the English Temperance 
platform. Lord Kinnaird, Mr. J. H. Wilson, M. P., Mr. 
Herbert Roberts, M. P., and Mr, William Jones, M, P., are 
among the other names with the Temperance movement. Such 
men and women constitute the salt of the race to which thej 
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belong. So long as thei'e are such warm-hearted philanthropists 
and fi lends of Iiidia, we need have no misgiving as to the 
relations between England and this conntrj^ 

I tiiink oiir Provincial Associations deserve the full meed 
of praise for their successful opeiations. There is evhlenee on 
every side that the Temperance cause is winning. We have 
it on the authority of the esteemed Joint Secret uies of this 
Oonfer(3nce — Sir Bhalchandra Krishna and IMr. D. D. Gilder— 
two namfes well-known in India — that the aboriginal tribe of 
'the Gonds in the Central Provinces have organised a movement 
among themselves for total abstinence. Through the eiibrts 
* of Dr. Mann, no less than fifteen grog shops liave been closet] 
in Calcutta, and the authorities have been prevailed upon to 
enforce a stricter observance of the law with reference to 
hours of closing. Dr. Mann has, indeed, as aptly observed 
by a well-known publicist of Calcutta, “realised the leligion 
of citizenship.'’ A Committee, composed of officials and non- 
officials, is now sitting in Calcutta to inquire into the conditions 
of the liquor traffic in the city. This is another result of the 
work of the Calcutta Temperance Federation. The Bombay 
Temperance Council has also been the means of closing many 
liquor shops in that Presidency. These results would not, of 
course, have been possible without the sympathetic help of 
Government. The Government attitude towards Temperance 
work cannot be other than sympathetic when we see the 
Governments of Madras and Bombay pi*ohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants to Juveniles under the age of fourteen, and the 
Directors of Public Instruction in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and in Bombay prohibiting the use of cigars and 
cigarettes in schools. These are welcome signs. The Govern- 
ment, I may say, appreciates Temperance endeavours, but m 
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enable to carry out excise leform as fully as it may wisli 
for fear of loss of revenue. 

After all is said, ladies and gentlemen, the work of the 
Temperance reformer must continue to be an up-hill work 
for a long time yet to come. The drink cuise has laid a fim 
hold on the countiy. A perusal of the excise literature will 
show that tlie consumption of foreign spiiits is increasing 
among the middle ehisse^', which was not the case before. As 
regards country spirits, which, like foreign spirits, are distilled, 
the several Provinces stand in the following order according 
to tiie quantities consumed: 1, Bombay ; 2, the Central Pro- 
vinces; id, Sind; 4, the United Piminces; 5, Madras; 6, 
Bengal ; 7, the Punjab ; 8, the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
viuce ; and 9, Eastern Bengal and Assam. The Bombay Presi- 
dency, which tops the list, consumes more than one-third 
of the distillery liquor, and Surat is the capital sinner in the 
whole of this Presidency Drinking, as you know, is 
strictly prohibited among the followers of Islam : and 
that is apparently the reason why Eastern Bengal, the bulk 
of whose population is Mahomedan, is the smallest consumer 
along with the North-Western Frontier Province, another 
Mahomedan Province. Noakhali, in Eastern Bengal, is the 
most sober district in all India on a,ccount of its large Maho- 
medan population, and it is a prosperous district on that 
account, Baluchistan is a very poor consumer of alcohol for 
the same reason. But, as among the Hindus, so among the 
Afahomedans, religious interdiction notwithstanding, the poison 
has made its ^ way. At one time Ean-de-Cologne was sold 
largely in the BackergunJ District in Eastern Bengal, and the 
duty on it, therefore, was enhanced. It was found that this 
article of perfumery, on account of its alcoholic properties^ 
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was used as an intoxicant l>v ihe ]\Iahome^'^a!5 popnlation 
The Tantric system is responsible foi the ir hodnction of the 
drinking habit among^tbe Hindus. i')rinking is piohibitwl iunong 
the Jains and V“aishnav,.s wlio are the most sober sects among 
the Hindus. Monghyr, in Behar, stands Ingh in regaid tc? the 
consumption of liquor, and todd^ -drinking has foiuid the 
greatest vogue in Madras. Among the J>e}iaii‘-, ceitiiii religious 
rites pi^oscribe drinking. Theie is a large consumption of beer 
by the Indian population, especially country beer. Theie is a 
widespread belief that spirits aie a pjophylacrie, and, therefore, 
the consumption of liquor has been unusually large in those 
* parts of India which have been attacked by plague )eai after 
yaar, On this subject, we ha\e a noteworthy statement by the 
Hoo^ble Mr. J. M. Douie, Financial Commissioner of the Punj{^.b, 
to the effect that the plague lias been most severe and most 
persistent in those very districts in tlie Punjab where drinking 
habits already prevailed. He say.s that ‘Mt will be a n addition to 
the tale of evils which plngne has brought in its train, if it 
jieads to any permanent increase in dunking habits.'^ Famine. 

^ however, leads to diminution of consumption. 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 have dwelt so far chicMy on one 
aspect only of intemperance — drink. But there are other intoxi- 
cants, such a.s ganja, charas, opium, cocaine, &c., which are 
poisoning the Indian population to no small extent. Gania, 
including charas, is most prevalent in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Hastern Bengal, Behar and Calcutta , Bombay also 
Is a consumer of this drug. Charas i.s very prevalent in the 
Central Provinces. In Mymensingh and Dacca, in Eastern 
Bengal, ganja is consumed mostly by the manjis, that is, 
boatmen. The Haogaon Sub-Division in the Rajshuhi District 
if the only tract in Bengal where ganja is grown, and the 
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drug iBanufaetiircd wifcluii an area ot iO square miles under 
stiict supervision, li is a goud policy that Government 
does not allow ganjr to be grown aoywheie ^Ise. The Hemp 
Drugs Commission of 1887 found that the Bengal system was 
the be&G i-ecouimended its adoption by other Pro\inces. 

Between seven and eight thousand maunds of ganja are grown 
every year. The price of the drug has gone up in consequence 
of an increase of the license fee and duty — and that is certainly 
a matter for congratulation. Oharas is prepared in Yarkand in 
Cential Asia. With regard to opium, the recent policy of Go- 
vernment havS been most satisfactory. It was in the fitness of 
things that England having demoralised China, should have come 
to save her from destruction. The opium edict, enacted b^^ the 
Chinese Government, has had the effect ol reducing the opium 
cultivation in India by one- tenth. The quantities of opium dis- 
posed of at the periodica] sales held by Government, have shown a 
marked reduction which will continue from year to }ear fora 
period of ten yeai 8, after which the opium traffic will be given 
up. The loss of revenue therefrom will amount to three croies 
of rupees. The opium policy of the Indian Goverment has bef^n 
greatly modified in recent years, and Government will give full 
effect to its policy in ten yeais. The opium habit is gieatly preva- 
lent in Assam, as in Biuma. The Beha vis are strongly addicted 
to intoxicating drugs and all kinds of excisable articles generally. 
Cocaine is the moat recent addition to the deleterious drugs preva- 
lent in India. You are aware that cocaine is derived from the coco 
plant grown in Peru in South America. Bike alcohol, it is a 
purely Western vice introduced in India, Cocaine, in its deadly 
effects, beats all other intoxicating drugs put together. It holds 
out a stronger temptation than crink. The immediate effect is 
a delightful feeling of langour ; the ultimate effect is ruination 
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of mind, body and soul. In Europe and America, the arug is 
usually taken by injection, but the ‘‘ pan supari” is the India n 
method of assimilating the poison. Cocaine was introduced in 
Calcutta from Mooghyr (not Bhagalpnr) in 1904, and it spread 
to such an alarming extent all over the country, within a short 
time, that Government found it necessary to prohibit t.lie sale of 
the drug by any one other tihan a licensed vendor. The (Irug 
has been brought under the opei-ation of the Excise law, and, 
no doubt, the restrictions plaeed upon its impfndalion and 
sale hive checked further growth of the vi(‘e. It was claim- 
ing its victims by hundreds among the juvenile population. 
In 1904, a shipment of cocaine, wortli a lakh of lupces, arrived 
in Calcutta, but the Excise Department fori unately intei vened, 
with the result that the shipment, which was enough to pcisoo 
the whole of the population in India, was sent back to 
England. Cocaine is a good thing for medical purposes, but 
produces the contrary effect if taken as a stimulant. ThOtoO 
are the enemies which the Temperance refoimeis have to fight 
in India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in this necessarily hurried sketch 
*of the Temperance movement, 1 need make onl}^ a piassing 
reference to the most lecent excise measures of the several 
Ei^ovmcial Governments. Turning first to the Madras Pre- 
sidency, T am glad to be able to say tliat the policy of the 
provincial Government has been to restrict the output of 
liquor by enhanced taxation and by curtailment of the number 
of shops a result, the consumption of country spirits in 
1905-06 fell off by over fifty thousand gallons, as compared 
*with the preceding year. The Madras Government has increas- 
ed the taxation on country spirits in cei'taia districts, with a 
view to preventing an increase of consumption. The question 
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of enhancing the tree-tax in older to check the toddy evil 
has aho receivcvl attention. The number of licenses issued 
for the sale of foreign liquor has been reduced from 808 to 
799. The increase of excise revenue in 1905-06 was only 
T7 per cent.j duej it is said, to the higher rentals obtained 
for the shops. As regaids the Bombay Presidency, we hear 
a distinctly mournful note reguding the financial results of 
the excise administration, in the pages of the Annual 
Report of that department for tlie past cear. It is distinctly 
admitted that one of the leasons for the very small increase of 
revenue is the spiead of the Temperance movement. One fact 
atands out prominently in the re'^oliition of the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and this is that, as a lesult of the auction h}stem, 
bhopkeepeis, ^vho have paid hignly for their shops, use every 
endeavour to attract ciistoineis and stimulate sales of liquor. 
The most discouraging feature, from the temp^-u’ance point of 
view, is a sustained increase in consumption among the primitive 
agriculr>urists, such as the Bluls, and the labouring classes. The 
grear.er <]emand for labour would appear to have occasioned a 
greatei’ rise in wjiges, the latter leading, in turn, to greater con- 
sumption of what is regarded by the ignorant classes as the fashi- 
onable beverage. The revenue derived fiom the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drugs appears 1o have lisen very appreciably in the Bombay 
Presidency. The acvomiis from the Punjab are less satis- 
factory. The Goveinracnt of the Province announces a con- 
tinued growth of the excise levenue, amounting in three years 
to a rise of 8] lakhs of rupees. This gro"'th is apparent in every 
class of receipts. It is attributed to the stimulus of plague 
and to general prosperity and high wages. The replacement 
of outhtills by the distillery system in certain districts, the 
raising of the duty on country spirit in others, and alterations 
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in the duties on hemp drugs, mv the leading features of the 
excise administration of the United ih-ovinces. Tiie total 
reci^ipts in the past year amounted to Ks. 9,129 laklis as eompaied 
with Rs. 10,907 lakhs the }ear previous, the decline being mainly 
attributable to the falling off iti the receipts from foreign spirit. 
The Provincial Uoverninent h.is hid uiuler its consideration some 
importaiit modifications of the local excise^ syst'un. In the Central 
Provinces, Uie chief feature of the excise administration 
is an enormous increase of the leienue from conntiy lit|U(>r. 
The Loc.il Administration thinks ‘Mlial industrial developunmt 
connoting high wages among tln» lahoniing classes must 
infallibly be accompanied by a gieat(U’ irnbdgenee in liquor, 
in spite of t}ie measures taken to increase duty, to reduce 
and regulate shops and to improve the excise adminis" 
tration. It is gratifying to learn th.at a redaction of nearly 2§ 
per cent, has been effected in the number (*f lk|uoi shops in 
those Provinces. ]n Bengal proper the excise revenue of the 
past year exceeded that of the previ(uis year b} 7| lakhs. Coun- 
try spirit and opium appear to have contributed to this increase, 
while there was a decline of about half a lakh in the receipts from 
ganja. More than one-fourth of the total revenue from 
country spirit was collected in the town of Calcutta, The 
increase of population and tlm increase of wages are given as 
reasons for the lise of the diink traffic in the metropolis. 
There was at the same time a larire ineteasR in the number 
of convictions for drunkenness in Calcutta and suburbs. The 
full effect of the contract system of supply is being carefully 
watched by the Excise authorities in Bengal, and it is said 
that the new system has checked drunkenness in the district 
of Darjiling. Large reductions in the cultivation of opium 
are in progress in Behar. The opium habit which was for- 
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Eterly most prevalent in Assam an<l (Jhittagong, next to 
Burma, appears to have spread to Orissa. Calcutta, the 24- 
Pergiionahs, Ilugbli, Behar and Oliota J^vagpur a!“e the greatest 
consumers of eountiy spirit. The use of ganja is most 
prevalent in the Dacca Division and also in Calcutta. The 
measures taken against the spiead of the cocaine habit have 
been successful in checking illicit supplies, but it is said 
that persons who have acqui)ed a debased taste for such 
stimulants are turning to other like stimnlants. hi the 
new Province of Easleru Bengal ami Ass^m connti*}’ spirits, 
ganja and opium are the principal sources of the ex- 
cise revenue. There was an increase of 96 per cent, in the 
excise receipts last year, Sales of impoited liquor have been 
very largely diminidied in Eastern Bengal by the Swadeshi 
movement. The opium habit would appear to be increasing in 
Eastern Bengal, especially among the cultivating classes and the 
bill people. Burma is a oonsivstent patron of opium, but there 
was a marked decrease in the revenue derived from it last year. 
Ganja, morphia and cocaine are also very nimdi in vogue in 
Burma, and the latter especially is said to have taken 
a real hold on the Burmese in some districts. The 

Lieutenant-Governor has ordered the publication of leaflets 
in Eangoon and other places, describing the harmful effects 
L- of morphia, so as to induce the people to abandon this 
most pernicious habit. It may be mentioned that the recent 
I Excise Committee did not include Burma in their investiga- 
I tions. 

Prom the foregoing sketch, you will see, ladies and*gentle- 
men, how stupendous is the work that lies before the Temper- 
ance refcrmer. Much— very much — has no doubt been dome 
in the past, and, indeed, it may be well said that » but for 
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the Tenjperance movement, the country by this time would 
have been ruined b}’' drunkenneh&. Drink is the chief enemy 
we have to fight against. I do not think that Government 
will hesitate for a moment to accede to the demands of 
the Temperance party, hut that fiscal considerations stand 
in the Yet, time and again, Government have made 

valuable concessions to the Temperance cause, f may refer, 
in particular, to the Despatch of the Becrctary of Stale to 
the Government of India, dated the 4th February 1890, which 
enunciated four important principles, r?k., (1) that th^‘ taxation 
of spirituous and intoxicatirjg liquois and diaigs should be high, 
and in some cases as high as it was possible to enforce ; (2) that 
the tratfic in liquor and drugs should be conducted utider suit- 
able regulations for police purposes ; (3) that the number of places 
at which liquor or drugs can be purchased should be strictly limit* 
ed with r'cgard to the circumstances of each locality ; and (4) that 
efibrts should he made to as^'ertain the existence of local 
public sentiment, and that a reasonable amount of deference 
should be paid to it when ascertained. Idiis Despa tclt, which 
was the outeome of Mr. Caine’s vigorous agitamoii in Parlia- 
ment, is regarded as the Magna Oharta of the Temperance 
movement. Ladies and gentlemen, I would draw your atten- 
tion in this connection to Ihe opinion expressed by such a 
high authority as Sir Frederick Lely, C.SJ., late Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, He stated in a com- 
munication to the Government of India : “Abkari revenue, 
though it represents rhe chief means of repression in the 
hands of the Government, yet bears a stain upon it. The 
mo!|ey could be better got in almost any other way. There 
are large tracts of country where reductions and remissions 
of land revenue and increase of labourers^ wages only mean 
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more expenditure in drink. There are laige nnmbers of 
young men of the better class who are lost to the Srate and 
their families by acquiring the habit. Numerous shops 
exist in frequented high roads, near markets, near mills, 
veritable traps to catch the weak, the thir^ty, the tired, at their 
most susceptible moments. It should, in my opinion, be made a 
standing order that all shops should gvaduall}^ and considerately, 
but as soon ns it is possible, be removed to not less than half-a- 
mile fro'in places of common resort, such as main thoroughfares, 
^ markets, mills, docks, villages.” There is another passage in that 
admirable document which will bear repetition : I have never 
met a native, official or unofficial, intelligent or otherwise, who 
does not fiimly believe that Government fosters the traffic for 
the sake of revenue and would not willingly lei it go,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it may be hard to give up long- 
standing interests, but they can and should be given up if they 
clash with righteousness. I do not believe that the abandonment 
of the excise revenue will mean any financial disaster to the 
I Indian Government. It may be possible to find other sources of 
revenue or to balance the loss by proportionate reduction of the 
admittedly too heavy expenditure of the Indian Administration. 
Larger employment of the Indian agency in the administration of 
the country is one of the means by which India can be governed 
economical lirie«. I will just give an instance to show that a 
Government without any excise levenuecan be more prosperous 
than a Government that draws all its revenue fiom excise. On 
the 1 5th December 1904, there was introduced into the House of 
Representatives of Japan’s Imperial Diet, a Bill prohibiting the 
! use of any and all kinds of liquor by young persons under twenty 
years of age, and also prohibiting the sale of any kind of liquor to 
. ^ minors. The Bill was strongly supported and became the law of 
i’ 

I 

I 
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thekiifl. in 1900, a Bill called ^Hiie Anfei-Snioking Bill for 
Minors” was passed by t\ e I iipeiial Diet to liave ettVct from the 
ist of April 1905. Yon car* well understand from these facts that 
Japan^s excise revenue is merely nominal. On tiie other hand, 
from time im memorial the gie.atest incfone in the Ilussiaii Empire 
has beeii froiO the li<[uoi tax. But can it be said that physi- 
cally, moiMlly and inteilociually, llussia is better iliaii Japan 
to-day, or that Japan has become pool, wiiile llussia has become 
rich? 1 do not believe, therefoie, that tlio Indian Govern- 
ment cannot go on without its excise icnenuc- .*> u venue that 
is clearly ill-gotten revenue. 

Ladies and gentlemen, a so]*anu ami sacied i esponsibility 
rests with England, in governing this country on moral and 
righteous lines. Drunkenness has been described as England’s 
national sin, her national shame. The demoralisation of the 
^‘native ” races governed by England has assumed gigantic 
proportions, and it is time tliat England should awake to 
this fact. Of what use is the preaching of Christianity to 
the heathens,” so long as Christianity is associated in the 
^^heathen” mind with drink and drunkenness ? The Indian 
people have adopted the Christian habit of drinking, and in 
this lies the disgrace of the Christian Gen eminent that rules 
over them. The drink traffic has been a grieviUis injury— a 
burning iniquity” to tbe “native” races all over the world, 
and I may be permitted to tell my Missionary friends that 
this Brink Demon has been the greatest foe to the progress 
■of Christianity. The Maoris of Kev Zealand and the Indians 
of North America have been degraded by the accursed fire- 
water. They say that because of it they spit at the name 
of Christian. That is the case also with the wild races of 
Australia, the fighting Kaffirs, the Hottentots, the West Coast 
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ISTegioeh, the Biiiglialefte and the aboiigines of (Janada* An 
Australian legislator has said: Christianit}' and civilisation 
mean to the natives gin and s}philis. For every native converted 
to Christianity a hundied are made drunkaids. By drink they 
before us like snow before the sun ” No wonder it is said 
openly that Chrmtianity and dr unkenness are synon} mous teiras. 
Ciuna has been demoralised with opium and India with alcohol 
only for tlse sake of Englaiurs revenue greed. Ln 1874, Mr 
Joseph Ohambevlair) speaking at Sheffield said : “ If I had an 
enchanter's wand, if I could destroy to-morrow the desire for 
strong drink in the people of England — what changes should we 
f^ee? We should see our taxes lediKcd by millions sterling a 
year. We abould see our gaols and workhouses empty .We should 
see more lives saved in twelve months than are consumed in a 
century of bitter and savage war*. We should transfigure and 
transform the face of the whole counti’y.” Similarly, we, the 
Temperance workers in India, may exclaim : ‘‘ If we could but 
make Goveimment give up its greed for excise revenue, what 
changes should we see? W^e should see our taxes reduced by 
lakhs of rupees a year ; we should see tne poverty, misery and 
physical and moral degeneration of the people removed. We 
should see more lives saved in twelve months than are consumed 
by famine and ])]ague for a series of years. We should make 
India healthy, wealthy, happy and wise." 

Ladies niui gentlemen, having once admitted that of all 
social reforms, Temperance reform i.s the most essential the 
roost beneficent, we must recognise the supreme necessity of 
organising a strong force of public opinion, such as Government 
will not be able to withstand, for a substantial modification of 
the rules of excise administration. Public opinion, as our Eng- 
lish friends present her© know very well, has done wonders in 
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England. Statistics collected a slioittime back showed that theie 
was an average expenditiiie of J4-2s-6rl on drink 'oy each 
woman and child io the \Tiiited Ivingdom. 4.he diinh expeii~ 
diture of the Biitish nation amonuted to £250,000,000 a }ear. 
In tweiitv-five jears, moi*^ tnan four million drunk and 
disorderly” cases were bi ought before the English Ck iirts, irres- 
pective uf the aid of the Police. So alarming was the diink 
traffic at one time that Mr. Chambeilain remaiked at Kirming- 
Imm : ** If we are silent, the veiy stones will cry out.” Tlie Bri- 
tish public did speak shortly after — in a voice that, shook Parlia- 
ment. They found that the evil lay in vested interests — in power- 
ful monopol 3% and they put foith all tiieir power to break the 
unholy confederacy. Ministries had favoured the piibliciins, 
because a considerable portion cf the revenue was derived 
from the drinking habits of the people. Some 197 Peeis, 
129 M. P.^s, 880 titled personages and — more shocking still — 
upwards of 1,000 Chriatian relis^ious ministers were found 
pecuniarily interested in the maintenance of the liquor ti’affic. 
Could national displace have gone fui then ? Weil, ladies aud 
gentlemen, public opinion has turned tide in England* The 
signs of healthy and progressive reform tire now visible in the 
English Statute-book. Temperance endeavours have yielded the 
most fruitful results in all English-speaking Western countries, 
Local option is the law throughout Canada. There are only 
four of the United States out of the forty-six which have not 
either Prohibition or Loc-^l Option. Sunday closing is practically 
the law throughout America. 

Our first duty, therefore, in India is to create a healthy 
public opinion in favour of Temperance. Oovernment are as much 
conscious as ourselves of the fact that India is being debauched 
and demoralised by the liquor traffic ; we have only to bring our 
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irifluenc-e tobeai iipoti them to mike them acfc up to their convic- 
tion. Government lieve lepe-ite^ly given us their assurance 
that their object. is to minimihe tempb.ition ami to discourage 
drinking habits; we must try to keep Government to that line 
of policy. To my mind, hulie^ and gentlemen, nothing short of 
absolute prohibition will save India from the drink peiil ; 
and if prohibition has been successfully adopted in parts of 
America, [ do not see why it cannot be introduced in India 
which has hitherto been distinguished as the most abstemious 
and sober country in the workh The Indian constitution is 
iinsuited to intemperate living, because a large portion of the 
population are vegetaiians. It has been proved by the medical 
science even in England that a diet without meat immensely 
diminishes the craving for intoxicants. The strongest and 
fleetest of animals, such as elephants, horses, &c., are 
graminivorous. 

We have to bear in mind the fact that we have in 
India some forty millions of people who do not get sufficient 
food to keep body and soul together. If drink be allied to 
poverty, nothing on earth will save India from destruction, 
I say, therefore, that total abstinence, and not mere temperance, 
is the panacea for Indians evil. Let us have that object in view. 
We cannot, of course, gain all we want in a day. For the 
present, we should demand of Government the concessions they 
have promised us from time to time. Let Government fully 
carry out the principle of local option— let them make it plain to 
Hevenue officials that their duty should be to restrict and 
not facilitate tbe consumption of liquor— let them put a stop 

to the sale of in&icants to persons under 18 years of age 

lot them begin with these reforms, and they will be blessed 
by Providence. I am a believer, ladies and gentlemen, in the 
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British sense of justice an^l righteousness. I know there are 
hundreds of British offici.d.s in India who detest the hquor 

traffic, but as officials tliey a. e bound to see that tie revenue 

does not suffei. I am confident, tha., with the growing inauence 
of public opinion, Government will feel co.npelle to reform the 
excise administration, and will thereby reform themselves. H e 
outlook is hopeful. The Oonseiv.rtive Government was purely 
for eleefctooeering purpi's^s a friciul the publican , m, m 
Liberal Government is not. The picsont P.rrliament has been 
described as a Temperance ParlUmeut. There are no less than 
38 Welsh Membeis who hare .onsccr.ited tlremselve.s to the 
Temperance cau.se. besides many others who are supporters ann 

sympathisers of the Temperance movement. ^ ^ 

But, ladies and gentlemen, as the s.rying is, egis a ion u- 
not make a people moral against their wish. Parliament and 

“ R r iL^in the neoi.le ; the reform must come 

Government can at best help the people , 

irvn iv not III ideal pollcv eltliei* in 

from within. Mere repression is not .in u or p . 
political or in social government. A purely repressive policy, 
m connection with the e.xcise administration, ha.s this danger, 

Tut .... 0». n 

must be systematic instruction of the masses, so as to kill t e 

propensity for intemperance. Along with this, there should be a 
provision of counter-attractions, such as innocent pastimes, 
Lixsements, etc, and, above all, an awakening of the 
religious sentiment of the people. The masses should be made 
to realise, by means of lectures, object-lessons, &C the serious 
evils resulting from indulgence in intoxicants. Lfforte should 
he made specially to give such instruction in our schools 
as will impress upon young, impressionable minds the bene- 
ficent results of temperate and good living.^ The Western 
world h.as made considerable progress in this respect. In 
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Ciinadaj wifch the exception of two Provinces, hj^giene and 
scientific instruction on the effects of alcohol are compulsory 
subjects ill all schools. In Victoria and South Australia, the 
teaching of tempev.uice is regularly carried out. In America, 
the te.iching of ph}siological Iiygiene, with special reference to 
the efieetvS of alcolud and ether narcotics, has been brought up 
to a very high standard. About twenty-two million children 
are receiving tempeiance instruction in America. Let the 
youth of the country be made to uisder''tand tliat their future 
is bound up with this question. Let the ignorant masses be 
made to realise tliat intempeiance means disease, destitution, 
demondisation and death. Let our educated men read the 
statistics of the world to realise the utter abomination of 
diink. They will find that intemperance has caused 63 per 
cent, of the crime, 75 per cent, of the poverty, seven-tenths of 
the disease and sixty thousand of the annual premature deaths 
in one of the foremost Christ! in and civilised coimtiies in the 
world — England. Therefore, Gladstone sail of drink that it 
is a greater curse than war, famine and pestilence combined'*. 

Above all, as I have said, let the religious sentiment of the 
people be awakened against the curse of intemperance. Intem- 
perance has been condemned by all religions in the world. 

Mady^n tidefjam, a^peyam agraijhyam'\ that is, wine should 
neither be offered nor drunk nor accepted”, is the injunction of 
the Hindu Sbastias. ‘‘ At the last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingetb like an adder”, said Solomon. The Christian religion 
forbids intemperance, and so does Islam . Let the Missionaries of 
the different faiths combine all their efforts and resources to 
drive this great enemy of the human race — this “insidious 
poison,” as Sir Eredeiic Treves has called it — out of existence* 

Ladies and gentlemen, J desire to advert to one point more. 
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and this is the necessity of educating the Indian home on this 
question of temperance, as well as on othei’ social problems. The 
greatest victory of the Temperance cause has come from the 
noble women of England and America, who have dedicated 
themselves to this sacred mission, and some of 'whom we have 
the honoxir of meeting in this Conference to-day. Woman’s in- 
fluence has achieved almost unbelievable results in the field of 
social reform in the Western world. How fervently wish 
that our Indian women could follow the example of their Western 
sisters. That day will certainly come, although I may not he 
spared to witness the happy consummation. Meantime, 

let the educating pr^ocess go on both within and without the 
Indian home. She who rocks the cradle rules the wmld. Lot 
the Indian mother be taught to take her part in the makiiig of 
the Indian nation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have very little more to say, and I 
must thank you for the patience with which you have listened to 
me. I have great hopes of the future of the Temperance move- 
ment in India. The success which has attended the labours of 
the past seems to me to be a guarantee of the progress of the 
future, I ask you, one and all, in the name of India, to keep 
up the agitation in this sacred cause, so that, with the help of 
England, you may make India on^e more the land of simplicity, 
purity and sobriety. History teaches us that the sanctity of 
national life is the condition precedent to national greatness. Let 
redemption from the power of alcohol be the rallying cry of edu- 
cated India of the twentieth century. May the Almighty, in His 
infinite loving kindness, open the eyes of all concerned to the 
dire hai'm which is being done by the Drink Demon in India— 
and may He so influence the hearts of our rulers that they may 
stay the hand of this arch-enemy of the Indian population. 
Believing as I do in the mercy of Providence, I say^ — Brethren,. 
Onward ! Onward I Onward I Those of us who pass away before 
the consummation is attained, will see the vi<-tory from the 
battlements of heaven. I ask yon, each of you, and all of you^ 
toimy:- — 

Conquer we must, for our cause it Is just, 
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Mr. President, Brotliei- Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
J do not know how to thank yon and ray countrymen at largo 
for the gi eat kindness which you and they have shown to me. 
It is impossible to give an adequate expression to the feelings of 
gratitude and thankfulness that the wonderful reception accord- 
ed to me here, there, and everywhere have evoked in me. Ever 
since my return from my short and enforced exile I have been 
the fortunate leoipient of so many manifestations of love and 
regard from 1x13^ countrymen of all cla‘^ses, tiiat wo>^ds seem to 
be too poor a vehicle to convey ray feelings of gratefulness to 
them. Even if I had a hundred lives to sacrifice itx the service 
of ray country they could furnish but poor opportunities of doing 
adequ-ite justice to the honour and esteem, of which I have 
been the lecipient for the last hve weeks. They have touched 
the deepe^t choirls of my heal t and have brightened my vision 
of the future of ray countrymen. Tlxe extraordinary outburst 
of feeling for individuals which has found expression during the 
last two yeais thioughout the length and bieadth of oiu* coun- 
try is undoubtedly a striking and new spectacle. It cannot be 
satisfactorily explained by the public services of these men, as 
though some of them have rendered eminent services to the 
country, it cannot be said of all, and least of all of a humble 
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individual like myself. In my eyes tbis outburst of feeling has 
deeper reason than the services of iiulivirlnals. It is one indica- 
tion of the growing consoioiisnesa of national unity. India 
was hitherto said to be only a geogiapbical expression. It has 
now begun to aspire under the guidance of an all- wise Providence 
to a unified political existence and to a place in the eomit}^ of 
nations. The congress of nations that are said to inhabit this 
vast territory have after a long period of disunion and disorga- 
nisation begun to realise that after all they are one people, with 
one common blood rannint? tbroiigh their veins, with common 
traditions, a common history, and a common faith in the fiitiire. 
It is true that communities are divided from communities, sects 
from sects, and provinces from provinces by dilfevences of reli- 
, gion, language and customs. The wave of western civilisation, 
however, with its unifying influences is levelling down these 
differences and creating a community of interests and feeling 
which is the precursor of a new dawn in our life. Some time 
ago people began to look back and find that, with all their dif- 
ferences, they were after all the branches of a common tree, 
descendants of the same stock, inheritors of the same civili- 
sation, and, with local differences, practically speakers of the 
same language. Even Mahomedans, taken as a whole, coukl 
not say that, in their traditions, languages, and customs, they 
had nothing in common with the Hindus. This lof)king back- 
wards made them compare their present position with the 
position of other people in other parts of the world and led 
them to look forward. This has awakened the national con- 
sciousness which, for want of greater occasions, lias begun to 
exhibit itself in demonstrations and ovations in honour of indi- 
viduals who have, even by slight sacrifices, earned the distinction 
of being the sei^vants of the country. Interpreting these 
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ovations in this sense, I feel I have every reason to rejoice over 
them. I join with yon in congratulating myself sis being the 
fortunate recipient of these marks of honour and respect, for 
which 1 thank you most sincerely and through yon the other 
classes of my countrymen. It has, however, been dinned into 
my ears, ever since I reached Lahore, once more a compara- 
tively free man, that a large number of my countrymen hate 
me, that my deportation was due piincipally to Mahomedan 
machinations, that a number of Hindu gentlemen also had com- 
bined, consciously or unconsciously, to bring about, what they 
considered to be, my ruin and that of the cause I had at 
heart, that a large number of my friends and co-workers de- 
serted me in the hour of my troubles and purchased their safety, 
either by ignorii)g me, or by disowning me and my p)*inciples. 

I am told that, under the circumstances, the political amelioT’ation 
of the country is a hopeless task for which I need waste no moi’e 
of my time and energies. I am further told that, in the light 
of the expel ience of the last six months, it is futile to base any 
hope of political salvation on the union of Hindus and Maho- 
medans, that such union is impossible, that our people are an 
inert mass having no life to assert and too ignorant bo under^ 
stand their rights, and that the leadir g men are mostly corrupt, 
selfish, ease-loving, and cowardly, that wdiile talking loudly of 
political emancipation and liberty, they are wanting in the 
courage of their convictions and are not prepared to suffer for 
their ideals, that the political ideas that obtained in the edu- 
cated party and their conception of political rights w^ere entirely 
foreign, borrowed bodily from the west without any reference 
to their suitability to the genius and traditions of the nation, 
and that, under the circumstances, the best interests of our people 
lie in directions other than political, and that we should be con- 
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tented with the sort of govei-nment we have got, and .should 
studiously avoid doing anything that may be offensive to the 
authorities. The incidents of the last three days h.ave unfortu- 
nately lent colour to these pleadings and [ am told that now, at 
any rate, I should have no doubt as to the incapacity of iny 
countiymen for the political institutions of the west. This 
however, is the language of despair to which 1 am not prepared’ 
to listen. Firstly, as to the mi.sfortunes of the last six months, 
I cannot admit 'that they weie entirely due to Afahomedan 
machinations. 1 am ceitain that the .so-called i^raliomedan 
machinations were supported and hacked by a number of Hindu 
informers and sycophants, and it is not light to eonilenm a whole 
community for the sins of a few. it cannot be doubted for a 
moment that the country, a.s a whole, stoo.l fairly well by the 
victims of official oppre.s.sion. To me it is a marvel that such 
was the case, and that the number of traitors and black sheep 
was not larger than it wa.s found to he. I have had numerous 
evidences of the .sympathy cf Mahomedans, other than the 
limited class of title-hunters and place-hunters and I still believe 
that, with the spread of education among Mahomedans, the com- 
bination of Hindus and Mahomedans for political purposes is 
not an impossibility. But how can 1 ever forget the numerous 
marks of grief and sympathy which I read on the faces of JTaho- 
medan dhobies and other low ca.ste people, when the latter hap- 
pened to pass by me dining iny walks in the Fort at Mandalay ? 
Why, I saw some of them weeping and shedding tear.s- out of 
sympathy for me. The authorities tried their level best to pre- 
vent my countrymen at Mandalay from showing any marks of 
respect towards me, but I can never forget that there were num^ 
bers yhodid not up to the last day yield to this pressure and 
continued to salaam me. The .sympathy that I read on the 
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faces of my countrymen while passing by me at Mandalay has 
left a deep impression on my mind and that impressioii has 
been still deepened by what I have seen and felt since my 
return to my own native land. I do not believe, Gentlemen, 
that the hhn of Hindu and Mahomedan unity is only a phan- 
tom, hut even if it were so, are we representatives of 20 
ciores of Hindus in India to take things quietly as they are 
and allow our people to sink -leeper and deeper into misery 
which can only lead them and us to complete national death, 
which is inevitable if the existing political and economic con- 
ditions are to continue foi any length of time? I, on my 
part, Gentlemen, decline to give way to pessimism. Mine is 
a religion of hope and faith. 1 believe in struggle — a righteous, 
slern, and unyielding struggle. J am quite prepared for de- 
feats and repulses. The colossal difficulties in the way of suc- 
cess, the discouiagiiig circumstances relied on by the advocates 
of inactivity do not overwhelm me, Iffi fact, I am inclined to 
take them as a gre;i ter 1 Cason for a moie determined struggle. 
According to my political Cl eed every repulse ought to furnish 
a fresh staiting point foi a renewed, more righteous, and more 
vigorous activity. The political principles which I believe in 
very strongly, are that nations are by themselves made and it is 
righteousness that exalt.s a nation. Under the circumstances, 
any oounti'ymeii, my Iminble adcice to you is to he neither nerv- 
ous nor hysterical, to maintain a dignified, firm, manly, but 
righteous, attitude n midst difficulties and storms ; and to continue 
the .struggle in the light of the experience gained, “ with a heart 
for any fate, still achieving, still pursuing, leain to labour and 
to wait.” Now a word as to our mutual relations True to 
their instinct and tiaditions, our enemies are trying to bririg 
about a sebism among the patriotic paity. Unfortunately 
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their efforts have already met with success and a deplorable 
schism has already taken place which is extiemely painful and 
humiliating to every patriotic Indian. For some time to come 
the efforts of every true son of India will have to be directed to 
bring about a reconciliation amongst brothers that have for the 
present parted. The latest move is to play Moderates off against 
Extremists and vice versa. To tell you ihe truth, I do not know 
whether these words truly represent the principles of the parties 
that are called after these names. 1 for one do not like these 
names, but if these words are to stick to us, I would beg of my 
Moderate friends not to pIa^ into the hands of the enemies, as 
to do so will be, in the words of the Hon’ble (lokhale, to make 
confusion worse confounded. It may be that some of the so- 
called Extremist methods are not to their liking, but for that 
reason to give them over to the enemy and to force them into 
the position of perpetual opponents by slighting them or holding 
them up to the persecution of the Government and the ridicule 
of the Anglo-Indian will not be wisdom. It would eventually 
involve us in difficulties and controversies, which might exhaust 
all the time and energy available for national work. To my 
Extremist friends I would respectfully appeal not to be impatient 
of the slowness of age and the voice of practical experi- 
ence. It will be an evil day for the Hindus, the 
Mahomedans, and the Pai>is, to allow all their national 
characteristics to be entirely swept away by Western manners 
and methods. Let us never forget that we are not an upstart 
people, having no traditions and no past to boast of. Respect 
for age, regard for seniority, reverence for ties of blood and 
relationship, constitute the most valuable heritage bequeathed 
to us by our forefathers and we shall be going backward, rather 
than forward, in exchanging them for the noisy and, at times, 
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undesirable and pushful manners of the West. In any case, it is 
absolutely necessary to observe and maintain discipline in public 
life. Without it we may be only confounding chaos with 
progress. I would, therefore, beg of you to do nothing which 
would hamper the growth of the responsible public life in the 
country. My Moderate and Extremist friends will not, 1 hope, 
misunderstand me. J do not say that the}^ have done anything 
to deserve my reinaiks. Mine is only a danger signal. One 
word more and J have done. The country is now in the grip of 
a dire famine. The nation that we aspire to serve mostly lives 
in huts and cottages and is in great distress. The Government 
is doing its duty, oi, at any rate, professf^s to do it, in providing 
relief to the unfortunate vi(‘tims of famine. Bhall we, the blood 
of their blood, lag bebin 1 and do nothing to relieve the distress 
of the aged and the poor ? The highest dictates of patriot- 
ism require that our sympathies should go forth to the help of 
the destitute and the wretched and that by sharing what has 
been given to us with our countrymen in disti’ess we should con- 
clusively establish our claims to speak for them and to demand 
their co-operation with us in the ensuing struggle, Our claims 
to their regard and love should be based upon substantial services 
and not merely on lip-sympathy expressed in paper resolutions, 
i therefore appeal to my fiiends an i co-w^orkers to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, to organise a non-official famine relief 
campaign in the famine-affected provinces to collect funds and 
to carry sympathy and help to all homes and places in need of 
the same. The young, the aged, and the wmman specially call 
to us for help, and it will be a shame if we decline to respond 
to this call and spend the whole stock of our energies in acade- 
mic controversies and wordy waifare. I know that the work is 
tremendous and the difficulties still more so, but it affords the 
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most useful and most effective training for a disinterested patrio- 
tic life. Even partial success in this direction will be a very 
valuable moral asset and an object-leson to thnse who have to 
continue the woik after us. 

After the conclusion of his address he referee! to Bwadeshi and 
said that he had been Swadeshi all Ins life. IMiey wexe indebt- 
ed to the Bengalis for having installed Swaclevshi on its proper 
pedestal and croxted an atmosphere in their Province which had 
permeated all classes, and unless they tried to extend the scope 
of Swadeshi, irrespective to caste and creeds, r.hey could not hope 
for gi^eater success. The spiiit of Bwadeshi ought to pievail in all 
depaitments of life subject to one condition, that whatever they 
had to learn from the West m oi'der to maintain progress and 
secure prosperity on equal terms, they need not be ashamed to 
learn fi’om the West. There \\a& no use ingoing back. They 
could only go back consistently with the national interests. Other- 
wise it would be suicidal. They could not but be affected by 
a predominant civilisation. They must learn to light out ihe 
battle of nationality in modern times uinler modern conditions 
and try to use those weapons which were used agiinst them. 
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Late Chief J'netice^ Baroda State. 



Oentleiiicn , — L thaBk you sincere]} for asking me to preside 
at this important Confeience. I cannot claim the practical ex-* 
peiience of tiadeand ind ustiies possessed by my woithy predcessor^ 
nor the hteinry eminence and bioad econmic outlook of Mr» 
Bomesh Chandra Dutt, the first President. My connection with 
industries is indirect-, and my studies in Indian Economics are 
somewhat recent. I beg. therefore, that you wfill be good enough 
to take an indulgent view of any shoi tcomings in the observations 
that I ofler for jour consideration. 

The fundamental facts of our economic situation are well- 
known * (1) Widespread and chronic poverty among a large 
proportion of the population , (2) dense ignorance of the masses; 

^ (3) an abundance of raw materials ; (4) absence of scientific and 

technical knowledge, and practic<il skill ; (5) a low state of 
commercial enterprise ; (6) a large deficiency of capital. The 
question that we are called upon to consider is how to evolve a 
state of widespread industrialism out of the conditions Just 
postulated. 

Borne of the remedies suggested are those that have proved 
^ efficacious elsewhere ; viz., a wide provision of elementary edu- 
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cation ; foundation of technical bchooLs and scientific institutes; 
establishment of commercial .'schools, and acquisition of scientific 
and technical knowledge by students sent abroad. All these 
are comprised under one comprensive head, — Education, The 
efforts made till now to supply it have be«^n spaMiiodic and 
feeble. But strong, &y&tem»atic, and siistaineil exertions are 
indispensable. They ought to be continually reinforced by a 
strong national spirit, that is determined to achieve success at 
all costs, and is immovably steadfast in the pursuit of its high 
national aim of securing our industrial regeneration. 

In the meanwhile, we must depend for our immediate pro- 
gress on our resourceo as they now exist. Our merchants are 
indeed mostly ignorant of the intricate ramifications of modern 
industrial conditions, their vast extent, and the foundation on 
which they ultimately rest. Happily there arise now and then 
above our economic horizon a few peisons of tine ioweiing 
eminence of the late Mr. Jamserlji Tata ; and commercial 
enterprise on a considerable scale has existed in Western and 
North-Western India from time immemorial. Our traders have 
penetrated into East Africa, Persia, Turkey, and eastwards into 
China and Japan. Mercbants of Gnjerat have recently gone to 
England and opened agencies there for the purchase of British 
machinery and mill-stores. Hindu pearl merchatits have lately 
established firms in Paris and London, The Indian Specie Bank 
of Bombay has quite recently opened a Branch under Indian 
management in the heart of the British Empire. It is to such 
agencies that we must look for the immediate help tiiat we re- 
quire in the shape of commercial enterprise. 

CAPITAL, 

Next to the want of commercial enterprise and industrial 
knowledge^ the thing that stands in the way of our industrial 
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growth is the absence of the requisite capital. Nay it may be 
assertefi that the want of capital is now our chief desideratum. 
It is true that the capital now employed in our cotton industry 
amounts to nearly 30 of rupees. But if we remember our 

final aim, viz., to olothe ourselves wholly with home-made fabrics, 
we must confess that we have only made a fair beginning for a 
general regeneration of our industry. The great problem await- 
ing a practical solution is that of raising the necessary funds. 

The <|uestion admits of a satisfactory solution, provided our 
best minds apply themselves to i.lie task. The Rupee <!ebt of the 
<3rcvernment of India belt! in India amounts to Rs. 105 crom ; 
and of this Bs. 55 crorps aie held by Indians, it may not be 
possible to dive^I all this into the channels of trade and industry, 
but even if we could secure for the latter purpose ]th of it, say 
Rs. 14 the impetus imparted to our industries would be 

very great. It is to be wished that Indian publicists will earnest- 
ly endeavour to create a public opinion in favour of the diversion. 
That it is quite within their power, I have no doubt. The 
higher returns of trade and industries ought to prove a strong 
argument in favour of the change. 

There is another *ind a cognate source which may well be 
tapped by our enterprising men. The amount deposited in the 
Postal Savings Banks was for the year 1904-05, Rs. 14 crom, 
Neaily 13 cror^^B out of this sum wex*e purely private Indian 
savings. Now if we could succeed in getting even a half of this 
sum, say Rs. 6 crores^ for our commercial purposes, an amount of 
strength would be imparted to our industrial activity, of which 
we have at present no adequate conception. 

The best way of fulfilling the latter purpose, as well as that 
of getting at the money now locked up in Government Promis- 
sory Notes, would seem to be the establishment of Banking insti* 
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tutions all over the land. Efforts on a sin ill scale have ahe<ic1y 
been made, notabl) in Poona, Ahniedabad, Benares, Lucknow, 
Lahore and other places. But these a»e tiny beginnings of very 
large potentialities. There is no reason wh} every town of im- 
portance should not have a Bank of its own. These siirtll insti- 
tutions may establish connections vvith the bigger ones at Urge 
commercial centres, and the whole capital of the country will !)e 
thus utilized to the best advantages. 

It may be here stated in passing that it is not at ail a diffi* 
cult thing for men of character to inaugurate such establishments.. 
3n fact, the great thing to be remembered is that there is no 
department of business for \^hich Indians of the middle classes 
are better fitted by heredity, and past traditions, than that of 
Banking. Practical Bank management requires just those quali- 
ties in which we excel and which we have cultivated for geneia- 
tions, viz., patience, calculation, foiesight, thrift and the like. 
We have further a natural advantage over our foreign rivals in 
this respect, viz., we possess an intimate acquaintance with local 
conditions, and with individual solvency. 


A satisfactory beginning has already been made as regards 
large Banking institutions. Bombay lias started two large 
Banks ; Madras has launched its National Bank and Caleutua 
is following in the wake. These institutions have already proved 
of great value to trade; our Indian genius for banking is so fat 
full of promise. We want now a network of smfill Banking 
establishments which will act as feeders to the bigger Banks, 
One of the principal functions of these small Banks will be to 
inspire confidence in the poorer population, and to attract the 
sums that now lie idle or concealed underground owing to dis- 
trust and ignorance. Education alone can finally remove the 
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econ-nuic hliiKliiess which f.woiiis hoavding. But '-mall well- 
manigcd Binks can do a gceat deU in tlie meanwhile. 

It IS clcacj however, to all who take a comprehensive view 
of tiiv pfesent industnai situation, that Imhan productive 
iiuiiislr} rtMjidies moie oapiti] than all the ways just mentioned 
can be e-\pe(ted to secure. The question aiises, whether we 
should res(U-t to toreign countiies for loanable capital, or prefer 
to wau} till our resources grovv o<|uil to our wants. Theie is a 
Sui’ong h‘ehng among a section of our people that foreign capital 
should he shunned. Similar wms the feeling of some Japanese 
patriots fonnerly, The sentiment is mttiiial. But our interests 
require that we should loi,k at tlu' mattei from a purely business 
point of view. From tins standpoint, the onl) reasonable rule 
of conduct to follow is that we should freely borrow money of 
foreigners for industrial piuposes. The Government of India 
has been long doing this for railway construction, \^ery 
powerful nations go to the markets of 4^ London and Pans for 
war loanSj or for naval construction, and also for industrial de- 
velopment. There is no reason why w’e should not do the same. 

The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas, mj worthy predecessor in 
thL cimir, urged the same view. “We cannot,” he said, “ do 
“without foreign capital, it will be extremely short-sighled to 
“reject it on sentimental grounds. We must avail oui^selves 
“ of it, but we must take cire that we do nob pay foi it more 
“ than other nations. ’ This is sound advice. Jn this respect 
we might follow the example of cur trllow-subjects of Canada. 
Patriotic Canadians welcome the advent of American brains and 
money in the development of Canada ; but they natui’aHy prefer 
that tiie w^ork now being done by the capitalists of the United 
States should be shared in a vastly greater degree than now by 
those of their own countrymen who have money to invest, 
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THE SWADEbLII , MOVEMENT, 

Tile new propaganda termed the iS'wadesIn movement re- 
quires some remarks. The aim of this movement is the establish- 
ment of new industries in India, by means of Indian Capital, if 
possible, so that the Indian people may be, as far as is prarii- 
cable, self-contained and independent of the foreign imports that 
now flood the land. 

The justification of the movement consists in the fact tliat 
the country has been impoverished during tlie last century by 
the inroads of outside manufactures on its old industries, so that 
it is now unable to supply its population even witli the neces- 
saries of life. The foreign goods now imported are not, economi- 
cally spe-ddng, indispensable. The materials of many of them 
are produced in the country, and an ample supply of labour is 
ready to hand. The Swadeshi movement ultimately seeks to call 
into existence the directing capacity, the technical skill, and the 
requisite capital, so that our ovvn labour and money may convert 
our raw materials into the coiiiuioditios which we now import. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the endeavour 
to establish new industries in India is very laudable in itvself. 
The Government of India favours it. Every new factory esta- 
blished, every banking institution cieafcod, every steamship laun- 
ched, is hailed by men of all shades of opinion. Scholarships for 
obtaining technical instruction outside the country are given, to 
a small extent, by the Govenimenl of India, to a larger extent 
by public bodies and public spirited citizens, while many enter- 
prising and high-spirited youths go abroad at their own expense 
to acquire high technical proflciency. So far there is no radical 
difference of opinion. 

Honest and patriotic men all over the country are trying 
their best to induce our countrymen to abjure the use of foreign 
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goods altogether, in favour of indigenous ones of tlie same 
description. Tiiese earnest efforts, which are gradually spreading 
over all parts of the land, are viewed differently by different per- 
sons. So far as the methods are accompanied by unlawful acts 
of violence and intimidation, they deserve to be severely con- 
demned. Bui unlawfulness apart, there is nothing in them that 
any honest man can seuously object to. The economic ideas of 
men differ in many points and a difference on this one is allow- 
able. Buii no camlid man ought to stigmatize these patriotic 
efforts as dishonest. They are perfectly legitimate. 

But the statement may he ventured that even, from an 
economic point of view, they are not only justifiable but urgently 
needed. The protection of new or nascent industries by means 
of high import duties, and by bounties is held to be allowable by 
some of the highest authoi ities of the free trade school of Political 
Economy. If the State in India had been identified in economic 
interests with the Indian people, some measure of protection 
might have ])ceu adopted by it long ago. But the Government 
of India being the representative 4n India of free trade, Britain 
is not at liberty at prosont to afford economic protection in any 
form x>o Indian industries. The people of India ought, there- 
fore, to step into the vacuum, and do by v>ol antary protection 
what the State might have achieved in an easier way by tariffs 
and bounties. Thus the Stoadeshi propaganda is, in essence, 
an endeavour to I'einforce the cause of Indian industries by en- 
listing the Indian patriotic sentiment on its behalf. It is 
difficult to see how any objection can exist against such a 
move. Organized voluntary efforts are specially needed now 
in all departments of national activity. The Swadeshi move- 
ment is the application of this principle to that of national 
industrial regeneration. 
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Ill iinally detevmiiiiDS^ the utility of the ipovoinenf 
need not he restricted to the fic^e tiade itoTiinhe of En^i/lisli 
economists. Almost all the independent nations of Eniopeand 
America are at the present da> eneour.-noini^ theii owi» indoslius 
by means of high tari ft* barriei s and bounties, liermanv and 
Ameri(‘a me the t\'o most prominent instanctvs before ns. \\ by 
should not Indians do by \olamaiy effort adiat those two 
imtioiics aie <loing by the collective ai*h'on of their State.s ? 

That this line of conduct is correct is proved by a»hud ex- 
perience. The Finance Minister in his Budget statement Inst 
March reeognizeil that the Swadeshi movement had residted 
in the contraction of imports of cotton goods to the tune of more 
than a crore of rupees, initigenous manufacliires having replaced 
them. An impetus is given to the handloom industry in Bengal 
and elsewhere, such as it had not felt for nearly a century, and 
large numbei’s of our countrymen have obtained a living thereby. 
There is an all-round imlustriai revival due to the Swadeshi 
propaganda. Fifteen Banks with a total capital of nearly 4 
crom have sprung into existence. Fi'^e navigation companies 
with a capital of 121 lahhs have been staited. 22 new cotton ndlk 
with a capiial of neaily 2 crores have been established. Two jute 
mills, several oil-pressing mills, sugar factories, and mining and 
mineral companies, besides many that are not known, have been 
kunehed, (These figures are taken from E, B. Lala Baijnatlds 
speech at the U. P. Confeience.) In the department of cotton 
spinning and weaving, the number of spindles has risei^ from 50 
to 60 lahhs and of looms from 45 to 60 thousand. These gratify- 
ing results are largely attributable to the Simdeshi propaganda, 
and to the Simdeshi spirit which it has aroused, In the face of 
these results, it is not reasonable to cavil at the Suxideshi move- 
ment* 
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There are well lucaniitig people who urge that fcbe propa- 
ganda iiiipobes an eAirii burden on the poor, or that it deierio- 
rat*-'s taste and n orkmanship. l<Iow, h is not alwajs true that 
any extra burden is suflered by our poorer countrynieri on ac- 
coiiiii of ^iie ^Simdf^shi snovenient. Jn several cases, the propa- 
ganda has been only tho means of advertising widely Indian 
goods of adniiiabli qudity and ebeaimess which were langnishing 
for want of suppoit. In some cases the preference for our own 
goods has irubs'd itnpli(‘d a small and often imperceptible sacrifice. 
But all proUadion implies such a sacrifice. When a State imposes 
a higdi taritT against foreign imports to bolster up a nascent 
indusiry, tiie sacrifice }\ equally real. Why should it be grudged 
because it is voluntarily borne ? As to taste and quality, it is not 
a!wa}b the case that the Indian article is inferioi to the foreign. 
Often tho reverse is the fact. The element of durability again is 
genci’ally in favour of our products, and often goes far to counter- 
balance the loss in point of .superficial finish. Lastly, there is no 
ground for tlic fear that patronizing crude articles will cause a 
permanent deterioration of our workmanship. Such patronage 
can, at the best, bo very temporary, and competition among our 
own producers is bound, in the long run, to keep up the quality. 
The poor ultimately gain by the extended employment that 
arises foi theii* labour. 

Of tha four elements of national manufacturing prosperity, 
viz., raw iiiaterials, tecimical skill, capital, and demiind, the 
demaml is the dominating factor which gives direction, shape 
and substance to prodm^tive a<^tivily. ITow, our I'esources in raw 
materials are abundant. Technical skill can be created gradu- 
ally, and fur our immediate purposes we can rely upon importing 
it from outside. I have already dwelt upon the question of 
augmenting our capital. As to demand, it is very extensive in 
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India. Thus all that is necessary to do afc piesent is to make 
the demand how in such a way that it may fertilize nathe 
industries instead of foreign ones. All the foremost nations of 
the woild are endeavouring at picsent to get wider and wider 
markets for their goods. Their political action is largely govern- 
ed by this policy. In theii mutual jeilousy and competition 
they insist on an open door for all — notibly in the vast Asiatic 
countries. The ordinal y wmapon used by these nationSj is that 
of making their goods cheap to the consumerj of lessening the 
cost of transpoit by subsidizing shipping lines, of practising 
economies in piodnction and utilising scitmiific inventions. 
They rely in the last resoit on an appi^al to the nvcmce of the 
foreign consumer. 

Now, it is permisoible to inquire why a nation situated 
like ours, and deprived of all means of enforcing its will by 
collective action, may not seek to extend its iiidustiies by 
appealing to a higher sentiment than avaiice, viz,, patriotism. 
Even royal personages have commendt'd such an appeal and 
enforced it by their example. 

EATLWAY TRANSPOET. 

The question of a cheap and quick transpoit of our 
manufactured goods and machinery from one part of the 
country to another has not re(‘eived the attention it deserves* 
It is, however, of vital importance to the growth of our 
industiies. The utter collapse of the carrying capacity of the 
principal railway lines last season is fresh in our minds. It 
caused enormous losses to tradei’S and producers and a seii- 
ous dislocation of all commercial arrangements. A sufficient 
supply of rolling stock on each line is a sine qua non of 
railway efficiency, and ought to be insisted on. Smooth 
working arrangements for interchange of waggons between 
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the ¥aiioiis lines are also badl}' neeiled. The railway staff 
ought to be imbued with the spirit of business. The Railwa}?' 
Board has succeeded indeed in effecting a few minor improve- 
ments, but is still far fiom coming up to the expectations of 
business- men. The <le]ay in the despatch and handling of 
goods aftei aiiival are often scandalous. For example, it generally 
lakes 8 days befoio goods loaded in Bombay leach the hands of 
the consignees at Ahmedibad, which is only 300 miles from 
Bombay. The loading and unloading ariangements at bye-sta- 
tions aie defective, and add to the delaj’. Mr. Moiley made a 
boast that the i ail way lates in India are very cheap. They 
may be cdieap. But cheie is gieat loom for impiovement still. 
Now it costs neaily 15 Ils. (all charges included) per bale of 
yarn or cloth sent fiom Ahmed.tbad to Cawnpoie or Calcutta; 
while it can be sent to the latter place by rail and sea combined 
for nearly half the sum. The lailwajs yield a large sur- 
plus revenue after deducting interest and wear and tear of the 
fixed capital. Why should not this surplus be utilized to reduce 
the freight dial ges on all internal manufactures? A reduction 
in freights acts on trade like fredi capital or a new market. It 
is as new blood to a living organism, it is by cheap and quick 
transpoit that America has achieved her industrial pre-eminence. 
Indian manufactuies need very cheap freights and rapid trans- 
poit. I would commend this point to the earnest consideration 
of the Conference. 

UNIimEM WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Somewhat akin to the qu(‘Sbion of cheap railway freights 
and quick transport is that of having for the whole country a 
common currency, and common weights and measures. The 
existence of important Native States, some with a standard coin 
of their own, accounts for the difficulties that confront us in the* 
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way of getting a ,.oramon niedi.un of exchange. Politic.-,] «m 
sideiat.on., ace l.eve iutecwoccn with the economic pcoblem 
MalmLaj,x8aw,ji lUo oi Ba.od., h,-.. generously arlopte.lthe 
British com ; and it .s to be hopcl that equally broad viow.s will 
‘ influence tiie coun^eK ot Ow.ihor, Hyde.ab.id .and the R.ijputain 
States ... this nnpo. taut n.atfer. It i.s the poor people ot the 
a. ahve Stiles and elleiMliai sulfer mo.st from the .ALstnice 
ot a sep,,cato kcl curoncy. There is less reason, howeve., for 
.naint,uni.,g the].icsent cnfu.sino labyrinth of weights and 
measures. Big ti.iders cm ahvays protect their intere.sfes ; and 
It. IS the poor .and the io„or,,nt that snfler most. The necessity 
of developing the domestic commerce of our vast couutrv m.d<es 
the question of a common cu.-ency and common weights and 
ineabiu-es one of nauionai importance. 

AGRIC ULTURAL IX1> UbTR Y. 

I will now, ivith lour peimission, proceed to o8er .a few re- 
marks on .some of our le.i ling iminstrie.s, ami among these. A^vi' 
culture liivst demands our atiention. It st.inds at present at the 
head of .ill our other industiies. An extension of purely indus- 
trial oocuiiatu.ns will no doubt reduce its lehtivc magnitude. 
But it will bo a long time befoie its pl.icc becomes second., ry, ms 
m England. It behoves us, tlic. eforc, to pay .speci.d attention to 
it. The greatc,st impediments tc' its giowth are— (]) the io-noi 
ance of the peasant ; (2) his he.aiy indobteJne.ss ; (3) the irrcgula- 
ntyofthe,,ainyse.isons; (1) the .absence of irrigatioual hl-ili- 
ties ; and (o) the land policy of the Govern, xient" Tlie chaige 
of blind conservatism brought again.st our cultivator is not fully 
justified. He has always .shown .a readiness to produce crops 
that p.ay him best, and due regard being bad to his indebtedness 
be cannot, be expected to do more. The Government of India 
have of late taken some steps to improve the returns of a«r,Vnl 
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tuie. But, as usual, they have beguu at the top instead of at the 
bottom. Soiuetluug Jiioie is needed than having big central 
institutions or associations Big cential associ.itiors have failed 
in Bengal and cannot expeco a better fate elsewheie. The theory 
feint knowl^ulge wiil filter down x>o the peasii.t in his village from 
ihe cential institution or bureau is not suppmted by actual 
oxpei!*‘ncG. Theic aio tiiick impervious stiahi inteivening, 
which prevet't the desiied percolation. Tiie villager ought to be 
approached in his Inune and pla ed in possession ol the know- 
ledge which he lacks. Foi tlii'- vilbige oommitlees should be 
formed, and model farms ought to bo o^tablisbed for ev'-Liy sDiall 
gionp of villages. Trained Indian experts ought to be brought 
into <lii ect contact w itli the peasant. Listlv, the intmposition 
of Ihe Revenue agmic} oiigiit to be sedulously shunned. As 
regards the peasant’s indi‘btedness, a further exp<insioti of ihe 
Uo operative CroliD Associ.iUvnis ought to be encouraged. In the 
matter of iiriiiation, laige works are good in their way, but the 
old system of having .i i>ood stoiage tank for every vilkige de- 
selves lo be revived Free education, and that of the right 
sort, must be pi ic^d within the reach of the agucultairal popula* 
tion. Fiiullv, the preserit land policy of periodical setLlemeiits 
must be abolished, and a peruriuent land tax ought to be fixed. 

THE COTTON INDUSTRV^. 

The cotton imlustry is next in imptirtance, but stands on a 
•difiereid fouling altogether. We get almost all the raw material 
for it in our own country, and spare some of it for foieigneis. 
Egyptian and American cotton is now annually imported in 
small (juantities, and these impoTts will inciease during the pre- 
sent year. The cultiva lion of the new Sind cotton promises, 
thanks to the libeial initiative and help of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, to give great impetus to our staple industry. Our Mill- 
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owners’ Association may fairly be expcched to show a practical 
appreciation of the etfoits of Government by offering piizes to 
growers of long-stapled cotton in other parts of the country. 
Meanwhile, it is agreeable to note tiiat the cotton industry is now 
on a firm basis, though we are yet far behind our legitimate 
place in the production of cotton fabrics. The system of pacing 
the managing agents huge commissions ctlculatecl on the outturn 
alone is happily getting into public tlisfavoar, and a more sensible 
one is gradually taking its place. Che Labour supply is unsatis- 
factory from a vai-iety of cuises, plague being the main one. The 
public can novv justly demand tbit the excise duties on cloth 
which have trebled during the Lust 10 yeais and now amount to 
nearly 30 lal'hs of rupees per annum should be abolished The 
increasing revenue from excise on cotton cloths involves a new 
danger to the industry to which the attention of all publicists 
might be invited. At present the interests of Lancashire form 
the sole pretext for the impost. But if tlie revenue from it 
grows at the present rate, considerations of finance are likely to 
be utilized for its continuance. It will he said that the amount 
is too large to be at once remitted. This is an additional reason 
for taking concerted action now to get this obnoxious tax remov- 
ed. At the same time we have a right to expect that the 
''industry shall not be allowed to be threatened with new artificial 
restrictions on any grounds whatever. Whilst on the subject we 
must thankfully acknowledge that the composition of the 
Factory Oonmnssion now sitting is (|uite satisfactory. We may 
be permitted to Lope that the inter£\sts of India alone will 
dominate its final recommendations. 

IRON, COAL AND MANGANESE. 

It is a pleasing feature of the new industrial spirit that 
Indian merchants aie turning their attentioii to the mining of 
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coal atul loaBgane&e. It ia gratifying that recently a few coal 
and manganeae conceins have been launched by Jiidians with 
Indian capital. Ignoiance had hitlieito hindeied our progress. 
To eiisiire future progiess it would be well if steps were taken to 
train Iiidian expeits in iieoiogy, Mining and Metalkngy. Ihe 
suggestion pub forward last }ear by the Ron’ble Mr. YithaldaSj 
viz., that all eoinp«mies foimed outside India for mining should 
be compelled by Governnmnt to reserve a portion of their stock 
for Indian investois, is woithy of consideration. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that licb foreign capitalisiis aie satisfied writli a 
smaller return than Indian inv^stois, and that the latter 
generally fight shy of unceitain imestments. Ihe Tata 
Iron Woiks maik an epoch-making advance in mining and 
metal-lurgy, and aie piegnant with veiy far-reaching 
results. 

THE SUGAR INBUSTRY. 

The United Piovinces of Agra and Oudh supply half the 
home-grown sugar. But it is now becoming clear that our 
sugar production is losing ground in competition with that of 
Java, Mauritius, and Germany. The Stoadeshi agitation is 
trying to enlist tlie religious scruples of the people in favoui 
of native sugar, but the practical question of extending the 
indigenous industry remains unsolved. Perhaps Mr. Hadis 
new way of making sugar may aid in the solution. More 
irrigation works may hasten the desired lesult. The difficulty 
of getting sugarcane all the year round is at the root of the 
question. It is not easy to suggest a remedy. The refinement 
of molasses, however, pays fairly well, if the manufacture of 
rum as a bye-product is permitted by the State. Our paHiotic 
countrymen are, however, in earnest, and Madias is goiuj^ to 
have a sugar factory soon. 
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JUTE AND SILK. 

The jufce and silk iiidustries aie at piesent ('ontitied to 
Bengalj but the jute niilK are ^nauced aiul u)anag('d by Euio- 
peans. We, on this sick uf India, are unable fully to understand 
the lattoi* piieuomenon. There is no reason why iw ikened Ileugal 
should not elaim a share in this tlni\irjg industs v. In the aitiele 
of silk, Bengal has x pra •lied nionoj o]>, though K islitnir is pie- 
paring itself to entei the lists lhaisewoith\ ellcxis in made 
in Alysoie io pioiluce silk on a eomraeunl basi-,. Abdiraja 
Bayaji Rao, the eniiglitenod i-uler of Caioda, h \s t.ikeu tito 
question in haint for the henelit of (fujuat A li^tean Ihah- 
niin who lias letinned from d«ipan altei studying seiieulrure 
in all its branches ha--, it is stated, st.ntod a small and 
successful factoiy of his own in the Konkan. It is to bo 
hoped that his bohl example will tind entu prising imitators 
elsevvhaie. 

LEATHER AND PAPER AND OTHER INDUSTRTES. 

The leather industry is giadually spreading, tlmugh fio 
impression seems to have bv*en made on the impoits as ^et. 
The efforts of IVlr. Chatteilon, of I\radra&, in (his direction are 
deserving of gieat pxraise. But tl'e fiel 1 tor leather manufac- 
tures is still veiy extensive, for we expoit skins and hides of 
the value of Rs. 14 crom-?. A factory at l-^avsari and another 
at Bombay, both lately staited, aie doing good business. 
Thei^e is no reason why every province should not have a 
leather factoiy of its own. Tlie new Alembic Chemical 
Woiks at Bombay mark a valuable departure, which is preg- 
nant with iin porta nt results in the immediate futuie. The 
glass works at TJmballa, Behra Dun and Bankipur are among 
the offspring of the new Swadeshi spirit in British Imlia. Cheap 
railway freights are especially necessaiy in the case of 
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iss K'lnBjelletl and pottery have taken in 

Irnid hy p'$triod(* Bengali gentlemen, and the Victoii^ Tedmi- 
cal Institute at Boinbay tiains young men in enamelling. 

Surgical tools of excellent finish tie no;; produced locally in 
Bomhay and sohl at a reasonable price. A tobacco factory 
near the same phee n ust he reckoned among the pregressive 
woiks of the }ear. Theie is. of course, abundant room for 
these indofetiies nil ovei the conntiy. 

aOMC INDUS CRtES. 

The t|uestioii of creating home-iiidu‘-tries for on^‘ rux-ai 
are IS is one deserving ot serious consideration. For more 
than 6 months in the year almost the whole agxicnltural 
population of unirrigated tracts is absolutedy without any 
employment. Tt might greatly improve ther material condi- 
tion if some handici’afts suitable to their needs could be 
Huecessfully introduced into our rux\al areas. The hanrlloom 
may answer the purpose in maxiy cases. Knitting and lace- 
making also suggest themselves. The matter is very importaixt^ 
and suggestions or papers dealing with it ought lobe invited, 

EDUCATION. 

Ko I’oview of national indiistxies can be complete witliout 
a reference to the subject of Education. I Lave touched 
upon the deficiency of the labour supply for factories. 
Agnculture makes the same complaint. Plague is no doubt . 
one of its principal causes, but there a^e others of a deeper 
kind. The labourer in the pifincipal industrial Ctoiiti'es gets > 

higher wages than he can dispose of according to his px'esent 
ideas. He is very ignorant and his grants are few. He 
squanders a considerable proportion of his earnings on liquor 
and also on flimsy foreign finery. If be still has money left 
he deliberately absents himself from work till his pocket is 
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again empty. In the meanwhile, his dwelling continues to be 
insanitary, his load of debt remains iindiminislied, and his 
food also remains tJie same as before. It is absolutely 
necessary, if his condition is to be really elevated, that he 
should receive a sound elementary e<lucatioii. It is the duty 
of the State as well as of the rich to provide this as ex- 
tensively as possible, From an industrial point of view, it is as 
much needed as from any oiher. The quality of this ought to 
be such as will make him plyysically lobust, and mentally and 
morally equal to his foi'eign competitor. 

The need of technital education on a broad scale is now 
equally acknowledged. The Government might be reasonably 
expected to take the lead, but the question is a national one and 
the whole nation ought to combine to provide it. It is our own 
pi*oblem, and we should apply our slioulder.s to the wheel to bring 
about the desired result. The <lilficii]ty of getting the funds is 
not so great as is imagined. How to begin is practically a, more 
difficult matter than the raising of funds. Eich province, in 
fact each district, ought to decide the lines of industry for which 
it will provide industrial and technical traiiiing for itself. Bengal, 
for instance, might select the industries of silk, jute, tea, and 
indigo ; the United Provinces sugar, glass, and woollen manu- 
factures ; Bombay cotton, and woollen, and so forth. The manu- 
facture of leather ought to be taught iri all the provincial schools. 
Similarly mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, and in- 
dustrial chemistry might form the subject-matter of instruction 
in all our technical schools. The point to be constantly kept 
before the eye in all these endeavours is that there ougiib to be 
- a living connection between the technical school of a district or 
province and its actual or projected industries. When each pro- 
vince has at least one technical school of its own it will be time 
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to tbiiik of a big and all-ombracing polytechnic institute for the 
whole of India . Eurthei, all industrial progress ultimately de- 
pends on scientific knowledge. It is to be hoped that the Tata 
Ideseaich Institute 'will serve as the head reservoir that will per- 
petually replenish all the technical institutions of the country 
with the freshest achievements of science and art. 

The requirements of the piuductive industry will be met by 
a provivsion for a couise of education as just indicated, but to 
complete our national equipment industrially, a school or college, 
providing a full commercial course is very much needed. Among 
the subjects that may be tauglit in such an institution may be 
included national and cosmopolitan political economy, private 
and public international law, commercial law, the commerci|il 
policy of the leading nations, one or two foreign languages, com* 
meici{\i and political geography, and statistics of trade and com- 
merce, agricnltiue, manufactures, and mining ; and lastly cur- 
rency 

CON CLU DINO KEM AEKS . 

The usefuhjess of tills Conference is now placed beyond ques- 
tion, [t effectually focusses the interest of the public in our in- 
dustries which aie a matter of vital importance to the whole nation. 
The very able papers written by gentlemen possessing special ex- 
pert knowledge w'hich this Conference has been the means 
of evoking, foim by themselves a mine of valuable infor- 
mation. The Directory of indian Goods, which may be 
claimed as the special work of our indefatigable Seiu’etary and 
his staff, is a production of great practical utility. By making it the 
medium of advertisement for our producers and Swadeshi con- 
sumers, its scope will be greatly enlarged. The exhibition of 
Indian products, which lias been abandoned this year for un- 
avoidable reasons, will, it is hoped, always form an adjunct to our 
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arum.il gifclipung. It is tinpstian \\ f-lu' aiuioal cxhibi- 

tion may not be take)i up b> tlu (^oufeieiue, li (‘oiuse with tlie 
helpauilacfne eu-opeiation u{ the lJoncft‘-s Reception Uua,~ 
Hiittee. The idea tba^ tile Exhibition is a luese show is iio^ 
borne out b} lacfcs. Prodiu^ers eviubifeing their goods b.ne 
obtained a degiee of nub]u‘it\ Foi tlieiu uhich would ba\e been 
otheiwise bardl> attain ible Fiullieijit nuke'* the niatends 
for a eonipH'hensive direct ov> ol Indian goods easil) aieessible. 
While a consideiable pioportion of tlie Msitois must be sight- 
seers, theio IS alwa;\s an iinpoilant but inn easing minoiit} who 
benefit by it even couimeicially. A few foieign rivals may 
perhaps derive advantage fiom it. But indush i ilisrn is now an 
ifiternafcional race, in wTiicli the fittest will %vin. At the same 
time, we are always leadj to adopt suggest! jns for making it 
widely beneficial. 

It will be ivell if eich sepai ite pio\in(.e is able to hive it-s 
Industrial Conference as the United Pioviucrs Ii.hI I it*=4y. There 
is much that is common to all the pr()\iucos, besides ceitain 
matters that are moic or less local. It is for the National 
Industrid Oonfeience to deal wTth the genei il topics, and also 
to ofier suggestions even to locd Conferences 

While the lines of work hitherto pursued may be Lontiiiiied 
%vitli advantage, it win arouse and sustain general inteiest. if 
practical aims are associated with our labouis The piizes for 
an improved handlooui are very appropriate. The Conference 
may similarly encourage the acquisition of speciiHzed piactical 
knowledge in directions suggested by those who are in touch 
with industries. The encouragement may take the shape of 
scholarships, of p'izes for proficiency in adveitised subjects, or 
for monographs on particular industries that now await practical 
action, lor these and other purposes that may be named, large 
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funds are needed. Is it patriotic to wish them to come from 
outside sympathisers ? Can they come from othei people ? Has 
any nation ever been industrially regenerated by external help? 
There are many here who, I am sure, would piondly spurn the 
idea of receiving such assistance. Let us never forget that 
nations are made by themselves. In this as in all our other 
activities, self-help and self-sacrifice ought to be our watch- 
woids. Let every patriotic Indian who feels the existing 
poverty of his country honestly contribute his mite, and exert 
his best to get others to do the same. To quote His Highness 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao’s woi-ds : “To help in the industrial move- 
ment of the present day is a duty wdiich devolves on all 
equally.” Let us then earnestly act in this spiiit, and ample 
funds will be always at our disposal. 
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WELCOME ADDRESS 


BY 

PROF. T. K. GAJJAR, 

Chairman of the lieception Committee of the 
Third Industrial Cofcforence^ iSarat, 190/, 

— 

Biothei- Delegates, Ladies atidi Geutienien. — Belore [ proeoeci 
to dicckarge the duties assigned to me by the Eeeeptioii Gom- 
mittee of the Third industrial Oonfeience, I must oiier my 
apology for niy inability to do justice to the lesponsibie work 
entrusted to me. 1 have often been invited by kind-hearted 
friends to speak on the topics connected with my favourite 
lines of work. I have, however, been obliged to decline the 
invitations, as I have alway.s felt 1113 . self diffident about ventur- 
ing on public platfoims. 1 have no hereditary aptitude for the 
art of public speaking, being born of an artisan family, and have, 
therefoie, contented myself witli doing whatever other work 
lay Within my powei. But the citizens of Surat — ilm place of 
my birth —nominated me to the ptoud privilege, for which I am 
thankful to them, of accoiding to you all — the lepresentatives 
of ladustiial India— a heaity welcome woithy of the city which 
was the greatest indutetrial and commercial centre on tliis side of 
India under the Moghuls, and J could not decline the nomination. 
It was hexe at Surat that om present rulers got a footing as 
traders aftei roaming over seas, and it was here that they estab- 
lished the factory which developed, in the course of centuries, into 
a great Empire. Surat then was in the zenith of her glory* 
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Skilly niielligeuie, enteipri&e and commerce combined to shed 
lii&tie over it. But alas ^ now its gloi*y hab gone and its energy 
and activity have declined. Tiie vvoi Id -renowned arts of Surat 
now lack the spirit oi progress and linger behind the advances 
of Science, At this place then, gentlemen, I give you a most 
cordial welcome. 

It is in the (itne'^s of tilings that this Conference should 
meet a,t a place which furnishes an object-lesson of our present 
economic situation and u hieh should consequently inspire and 
stimulate the sacied work wo have undertaken. It was a happy 
idea of the Benares Exhibition Committee to oiganise, in connec- 
tion with the Industiial Exhibition, an Industrial Conference. 
In doing so they took the practical step without which, 
according to the penetrative oliseivatioii of the Hon. Dr. Rash 
Behari Gliose, exhibitions were useless. The practical genius 
of the great Banad§ also had perceived the necessity of 
industrial conferences, which were consequently held in Poona 
in the yeans 1891 92 -9d. But this movement did not 
continue alter the elevation of Mr, llanade to the bench of 
the Bombay High Couit. Its spirit lay dormant. It was 
reserved foi a Gujarati colonist of Upper India, the Hon. 
Munsiii Madlio Lai, \\itli the able co-operation of Mr. R. 
U. Mudholkar, to revive the movement and seizure the co- 
operation and sympathy of all workeivs — whether official 
or non-official — in the cause of India’s industrial pro- 
gress. The Conference was launched at a very opportune 
moment, a moment when India experienced travails caused by 
the birth of far-reaching movements— a moment when the 
S\%adeslii movement swept over the whole continent, wel- 
comed and supported by |^all people, — rich or poor, literate or 
illiterate. 
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The national spirit embodied in the sessions of the Indian 
National Congress gave a tangible shape in 1901 to our indiis*- 
trial endeavoiiis by the institution of an Industrial Exliibition at 
Calcutta under the organising talent of the Hon. Mr. J. Chaudhii, 
The sessions that followed organised these shows on a moie 
or less grand and comprehensive scale. But it must be 
said they were not pervadeil with the spirit and insight which 
advanced industrial nations have manifested in the exiubitions 
held by them. Instead of making arrangements to show the 
processes of manufacture our raw products pass through in 
foreign countries, or suggesting lines of development for our 
existing industries, we collected samples of articles manufaetuied 
in India to give an opportunity to the agents of foreign manu- 
facturers to take minute notes of them and prepare their cheap 
machine-madedmitations to replace our manufactures in our own 
market. These remarks will, I hope, be borne in mind wdien 
such aims and exhibitions are organised in future. 

Tiie short time at our disposal has not enabled us to exhibit 
Indian-made articles on these grounds. We have tried to meet 
this deficiency by holding a small but excellent exhibition of 
handlooms, including some from Surat itself. This is the first 
time, therefore, that our Conference meets without its parent 
institution. This break, let us however hope, will conduce to a 
modification of the ideals of future exhibitions. 

Brother- delegates, we have assembled here to deliberate with 
a view to take practical steps for the vital question of the 
industrial regeneration of ourselves, on which all other questions- — 
political, social, religious — depend to a greater or less extent. 
This platform of science and industry makes room for all classes 
of the people to meet together, laying aside persona! ambition,, 
political animosity, religious prejudices and State officialism 
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so that tliey could all combine in an unanimous effort to raise 
every class in society to a higher condition of personal 
excellence and usefulness, and extinguish class distinctions by 
diffiisiDg equal education. We have taken in hand this most 
vital question and we cannot allow any further time to pass by, 
without organised actioiq to raise our nation to the rank from 
which it has fallen. 

I may now crave your indulgence for a brief reference to 
the gieat problems on which the industrial efficiency of a nation 
depends. Keeping aside the political, geographical and socio- 
logical factois, we may touch the economic factors which have 
been repeatedly pointed out in lucid and definite language as 
being available in oui country. Our fertile lands, rich mines, 
vast forests and hidden treasures, the natural forces pent up in 
the mighty watei falls of the livers that irrigate India — the 
capital hoarded in temples and invested in non-industrial trans- 
actions — the abundant labour that can bo obtained on easy 
teims — have not ai tested the decay and poverty with which we 
are overwhelmed. Our ignoiance and apathy, and the infiuence 
exerted by foreign manufacturers on our fiscal policy, have 
reduced us to such a state. 

For the la-^t so many years we have been working for the 
piogiess of our nation, but, I must say, without a proper grasp 
of tlie methods and aims of that progress. We have neglected the 
lines of the solution of economic problems followed by the fore- 
most nations of to-day. Some of our national problems would 
ere now have been solved to a great extent, if systematic technical 
education along with general education had been introduced 
throughout India, Japan adopted technical education 25 years 
after our benign Government initiated the present educational 
system in India, and during such a short period she has become 
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a comparatively trained nation, trained to think, trained to do the 
best along any line that may turn up and has grown into a woild- 
power whose friendship and goodwill are sought hy other 
nations. But what has been our fate ? Our indigenous indus- 
tries have been crippled by foreign competition or Lave languished 
for want of a proper application of the modern induvstiial metliods. 
The nation that pi‘oudly called herself the workshop of the 
world, allowed our country to be degraded into one of the chief 
markets of the world. Foreign syndicates make use of India’s 
natural forces to deprive her of niinei’al wealth, in the absence, 
among other causes, of enterprise and adequate 1 raining on the 
part of the people. 

B’or example, the Mysore Government is generating electric 
power in the Cauvery at a tremendous outlay of its people’s money 
and has leased it to a foi*eign syndicate to exploit the mtneia! 
wealth of the State in return for a small royalty. Tlie resources 
of the State are doubtless developed thei^ehy, but its people have 
not been profited to the extent they ought to have been, and 
have not acquired any aptitude for scientific mining or for 
making use of the natural forces. 

What is thus happening in Mysore also operates more or less 
all over the country. The Indian Goverrnnent is trying to 
develop the mineral resources of India, but it must be borne 
in mind that the development of a country is quite differ- - 
ent from that of its people. The exploitation of America, 
Africa and Australia has resulted in the extinction or seiffdom 
of the original inhabitants.'^ The present Amir of Afghanistan 

^ adds Mr. Clark, “the Government would grant railway and 
mining eoneessions to foreigners, the country would develop rapidly, foi* 
its mines alone would attract many prospectors and, if found to be as ^ 
extensive as currently believedi, much capital would follow. The Govern- 
ment and people, however, are united in opposing any concessions to 
foreigners .” — The Indian Trade Journal^ Dec, 12, 1907. 
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fully realises this diflerenee and does uot grant concessions to 
foreign capitalists to work the rich mineral deposits in his 
country, but engages foreign experts to train his sn!)je(ts to 
develop the resources of the countiy themselves. This shows 
that the Amir cares more for the permanent interests of his 
subjects, than for the temporary gain to his treasury iVoiii 
concessions to foreign syntlicjitcs on easy tei ms. 

The charge of this neglect of duty, however, does not 
wholly antaeh to our Go\ eminent. We must share it in part, 
because tbe pioneers of modern industi’ies in India have not 
combined their energies together to devise ways and means for 
organising a system of technical education managetl by and for 
them. 

We shut our eyes to the benefits other nations ha\e reaped 
through an efficient educational system in their countries. Our 
very bones and marrow (oilseeds) are exported to fertilise other 
lands, and our corn is exported to feed others when our people 
barely get one meal per day. Our ]*aw p>roducts are sent to 
foreign countries and imp)orte<l as manufactured goods. Thus 
tbe large margin of profit that shouhl have served to feed oin' 
own bretlu’en goes to enrich the foieign maiiufacfeuror. 

All this happens under our own eyes. Not being provided 
with the modern industrial facilities and mental ec|uipment, w& 
have been reduced to a state of lielplessness and we suffer our- 
selves to be impoverished and our country to be exploited by 
foreigners. 

I cannot omit to mentioii in this connection the work the 
Government and some of our enlightened people have done in 
this direction. Our rulers have in their own way and in accordance 
witli their light and interest fostered education, general and 
technical, have carried on economic and industrial investigations, 
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bave organised departments deemed necessary for the indnstm! 
expansion of modern times — \inderfcaken experiments and 
convened conferences for the development of the resources of 
India, But the people of tliis country have themselves availed 
hut little of these surveys of the reports and monographs 
published by the Government or of the results of its experiments 
and investigations, because they were never taught the modern 
methods of handling industrial questions. 

In the same way, the large sums subscribed by our people 
were utilised by the Government for educational purposes in 
accordance with the prevalent ideas about education. Had a 
portion of these sums been spent in educatirjg our artisans, 
farmers and capitalists in the ways and means pursued by the 
people of Europe and America, we would not have been made 
dependent on othei's for the necessaries of our life. Our Princes 
introduced facilities for technical studies in their States, but their 
measures were not cariied out in the right patriotic spirit which 
demands in educationists earnestness, completeness and foresight, 
especially in a country like India, rich in resources and abound- 
ing in people addicted to conservative and exploded methods of 
work and unaware of the progressive and scientific methods of 
advanced iiations. 

Lord Reay^s famous resolution on technical education fell 
into deseutude because persons eiitrustc3d to carry it out did not 
possess tlie essential qualification just mentioned, Ti)e resolution 
aimed at making Sir J, J Art School a central institute for art 
industries, the Y. J. T. Institute one for mechanical industries, 
and the Poona College of Science one for scientific and technologi- 
cal studies. But when Mr. Chatfield was interpellated in the 
Bombay Legislative Council as to the fate of the resolution, his 
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reply was to the eflect that the problem of industrial training 
was being solved by the Baroda Technical School. 

The Ivalabhavan of Baroda was instituted when H. H. the 
Giekvvar initiated his enlightened policy for the advancement of 
his siihjects. General education, the foundation of all technical 
education, was made frue and compulsory in one division of the 
State, ic., in Amieli, and h} tl)is time it is extended to all tho 
divisions. Three trade schools were also opened. A State 
inuseum was estahlislied and a system of industrial loans was 
instituted on the lines of the cultine system of Java suggested 
by the gre«at Ranade. This liberal policy encouiaged me to 
organise the Kalabliavan which had for its ideals the 2!Iiirich and 
Oha riot ten burg T<^chnical Schools. It undertook to impart in- 
struction in such subjects as would not only serve the present 
industrial needis of the people, but enable them to start new 
industries. After making some preliminary remarks, I shall 
refer to the wca-k done by it in this direction. 

The industry that occupies a prominent place in our com- 
mercial life is the mill industry. Its C 3 n\meieiai and mechani- 
cal sides are nitended to, but, until J*ecently, no thought was 
devoted to the development of it&rheinicnl and artistic aspects. 
Our technical schools are partly responsible for the neglect of 
these important faetons in mill industry. With the single 
exception of the Kalabliavan, they lested satisfied with the 
provision of instruction, which the existing needs of the indus- 
try required and took no steps to introduce studies necessary for 
its further development. The 'Y, J. Technical institute is now 
arranging for instruction in dyeing and textile chemistry twenty 
years after the Kalabliavan took up the subjects at Baroda. 

The Kalabhavan had ^\ great share in the introduction of the 
dyeing industry in India. When our vegetable colours were 
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driven out from the wol•ld^s mniket, which they had held for cen- 
turies, by the marvellous coloiiis modern ( heoiistiy had exti acted 
from coal-tar; whtin our dyeisnnd veaveis were reduced to 
poverty, their occupations having been taken np by others, there 
was no recourse left })ut to make use of these new colours and not 
to pay unnecessaiii} ff'r the process of dyeing carried on outside 
India. Geiraany, tlie home of these chemical <lves, was anxious to 
secure a maiket for them in India. Our mill industry also needed 
a healtliy growth and development. These considerations led 
me to suggest to the groat ccdour ni'inufacturers of Germany to 
train students and insti uct nitive dyers in the use of their 
dyes if they desired India to V>ecome one of their great 
consumers. They appreci<»ted the suggestion and acted upon 
it, and started their first laboiatory in this \ery city and com- 
mencocl to instruct students and native dyers in the processes 
connected with dyeing. When Mi. J. K". Tata heard about 
this, he at once communicated with me and made up his mind 
to append a dye-house to his mill, with the help of dyers trained 
in iny private laboratory at Btrodt. Even a costly laboratoiy set 
of dyeing appaiwtns was piesented to liis mill thi'ough me by the 
Get man maniibicturer®. Dyeing schools \vere soon after opened at 
Alimedabad, Delhi, Oawnpore, Autrihsar and otlier places nnder 
my supervision and several tr lined dyers were sent round 
as tiavelling agents. Theie are now sevcnal laboiatories 
in Bombay connected with Get ram oilices wdiere students 
are trained. These are the educational methods the 
Germans adopted for their purely commeicial purposes, and 
the result is the ptesent temarkable reviv.tl in cur dyeing 
industry. My friend Mr. Tulsiram, who introdmed dyeing 
into Madura, informed me, at the time of the last Bombay Con- 
gress, that 47,000 Sorafchi settle! s have been blessing the trained 
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dyer sent by me to Maflura some }cais back, and the Glasgow 
tiirke>-red }oui manufactmers had to send their agf^nts to 
Madura to enquire why all the inipoits weie stopped and what 
were the methods oi dyeing adoptd there. Since that time an 
extensive use of eoal-tar colours is maoc in [ndia, and thus is 
saved to her the maigin of piofit swallowed by Lancashire 
and Glasgow. The dyers and the expeits of these German 
firms were assisted by the students of the Ivalabhavan in develop- 
ing the dye-houses of our mills. They aie saving the mill 
industry from stagnation, aie giving remnuerati\e work to 
thousands of workmen and showing pioduelive investments of 
capital. They are successfully woildng the dj e-houses which 
costly foreign experts failed to do. Had it not been for these 
pioneers to whom the flourishing conditions of mills is indebted 
to a great extent, our manufacturers would not have been 
enabled to meet the demands the Swadeshi movement is making 
on them. 

We live in a time when new ideas are spreading. For instance, 
many believe— and their number is on the increase — that since 
Government cannot be expected to promote our industries by a 
policy of protection, we should promote them ourselves by means ; | 
of a consumers’ league to bo} cott foreign artkdes, Now i do i 

not wish to assert either that boycott is altogether impracticable , | 

or it is altogether useless. Whafc I do wish to point out is that , y 

boycott can never by itself solve an industiial problem. For 
instance, the wood agiiculturists of Englind bo} cotter! indigo, t l| 

branding it Devil’s Diug ” and the Legislatiue also came to 
their aid by passing the harshest larvs to punish those who 
imported it. But the use and import of indigo went on in 
England until modern chemistry produced the colouring matter 
artificially and at less cost. Scientific knowledge, technical 
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bkill, and indiibtrial enterprise and organisation— these aie the 
true remedies, the only positive forces we can rely on to develop 
our industries. 

Jt has been pointed out above that the expansion of mill 
industry has not been, attended with the parallel development of 
the chemical industries. Many raw products await chemists to 
transform them into articles of use atul commerce. Take for in- 
stance, the varieties of seeds our land produces fiom year to year. 
They are sent to foreign countries to pio\ide us with their oils 
and derived products. If v.^e started oil mills, a group of chemical 
industries will come into existencj and utilise the by-products. 
You are not imawaie of the new and unexpected avenues of 
industries, which the chemistry of by-products opens up in the 
West, For the bust twenty yoais I have been preachirjg the 
great future that lies in store for oil industry in our country. 
The dazzling prospects that the textile industiy holds forth, 
however, leaves little roon^ for it to attract capitalists and 
manufacturers. 

Anotlua* disadvantage vve suffer from — the lack of chemicai 
knowledge — is seen in mining and metallurgical operations. We 
have been quarry iug mineral deposits and exporting them to 
Europe because we do not know how to make them into articles 
of use. The iiiineials that demand chemical treatment are not 
touffied but only those which can be readily and easily tranship- 
ped to Europe. The gigantic scheme of the late Mr. J. N. Tata 
to work iron ores, which have been allowed to remain undisturbed 
until now, will, no doubt in course of time, bring about a 
steady progress in our metallurgical undertakings and stimulate 
the growth of an extensive mining industry. 

The feature which stands out most prominently in a 
survey of the mineral industries of India is the fact that praoti- 
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cally nothing has been done to develop those minerals, which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and chemical industries, 
while most striking progress has been made during recent years in 
opening out deposits from which products aie obtained suitable 
for export, or for consumption in the country, by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes/^ 

in this respect India of to-day stands in contrast to India 
of a century ago. The European chemist, armed with cheap 
supplies of sulphuric acid and alkali and aided by low 
sea freights and increased facilities for internal distribution 
by a spreading network of rail ways, has been enabled to stamp 
out, in all but remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkali compounds, blue 
vitinol, copperas, copper, lead, steel and iron, and seriously to 
curtail the export trade in nitre and borax. The high quality 
of the native-made iron, the early anticipations of the processes 
now employed in Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels 
and the artistic products in copper and brass gave the country 
a prominent position, in the ancient metallurgical world. 

With the spread of railwa}s, the development of manufac- 
tures connected with jute, cotton, and paper, and the gradually 
extending use of electricity, the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown. Before long 
the stage must be reached at which the variety and quantity 
of products required, but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for local production of those which can be economically 
manufacfct-ired only for the supply of groups of industries/' 

What line of action does this extract from the new Imperial 
Gazetteer " suggest to us ? What steps are necessary to develop 
our mining industry on a scientific basis ? Instruction in mining 
and metallurgy either in the existing colleges or in an Institute 
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of Mining, will alone lead to the fulfilEient of prospects our rich 
iiiinera! deposits hold forth. By its means another great staple 
iodiistiy will come into existence and supply the people of India 
with commeicial activity and remunerative ‘»vork and repay the 
cost of education thousand-fold. 

We have to blame our Gov^ernment for not rousing itself 
to the necessity of creating a great Institute of Mining. The 
great woik it is cairying on for the improvement of agricultiue 
shoulfi be supplemented by some eilbrts in tliis direction, 
because all chemical industries depend upon agriculture and 
mining. Its agricultural improvements will take time before 
they are universally adopte<I throughout India, but provision of 
instruction iu mining and of facilities for the working of mines 
will give a stimulus to the prosperity of India and check im- 
poverishment and destitution to wliich villages after villages 
have fallen victim tlirongh thecliangirg conditions of the times. 

We are fortunate in having big ISTaiave States to look after 
our interests. If our Government does not shake off its tardi- 
ness, let us appeal to the great ruling princes of India to set 
apart a portion of their revenues to supply this great 
want. The money spent on it will be repaid by the en- 
hancement of their revenues caused by the industries which will 
spring up in connection with the working of the mineral wealth 
which lies imbedded in their territoiies or in British India. 

In this connexion 1 have great pleasure to announce to you 
that H. H. the Thakore Saheb of Morvi intends to establish 
a Technical Institute in his State. It will provide instruction 
in technological chemistry and in mining and metallurgy for 
which there is a great field and demand in India. The institute 
will provide higher standard of studios than that provided for 
the Kalabhavan. 
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Katliiawad and Cut<*li contain great possibilities of develop- 
ment for some chemical inclustiieh. The valuable deposits of salt 
and iron pyrites there hold forth bright prospects for the manu- 
facture of soda and sulphuric acid ^ — the two great pillars of chemi- 
cal industiies. The people of Kathiawad and Cutch do not lack 
enterpiise. Lot some of them divert their energies fiom the cotton 
trade and go iu for these iud usuries. li they do so, the favour- 
able geographical position, rich geological formations and the 
patriotic interests of the chiefs will, within a decade, transform ’ 
the two peninsulas into a great manufactuiing centie and dtive 
out for over the recurring famines which depopulate ami paralyse 
some of the Native States. 

For want of time, 1 have to leive ofl’ reference to important 
industries such as tanning, brewing, glass aj}d porcelain and 
many others which have a great future before them. 

Indigenous Imlian inclustiies are characterised by the simpli- 
city of tools and implements employed by tho workers. The 
labour unit of Indian iiidustry is small and the capital required 
for working that unit successfully is also small. Time has brought 
us, whose industries possess these characteristics, face to face 
with ifiodern achievements of Western science, and its multi- 
farious inventions in the mechanical, chemical and electrical 
branches. So on the one hand we have to produce on a 
large scale and to adopt the factory .system, but on the other 
hand we have also to rescue our small industries, and xnake them, 
with the help of modern science, a soiace of prospeiity to our 
country. The question of cottage or village industries is one of 
the vital questions of our national life. There is some possibility 
of solving it, according to Professor Hobson,'*' if a cheap produc- 
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tion of electric energy owned or controlled by the public can be 
cheaply dibtributed throughout India, 

Let our industrial and political leaders concentrate their 
energies on the propei* handling of a problem like this and 
solve it once for all. - Many of the disad vantages we suffer 
frond would thus find a remedy. Let our activities profit by the 
lesson the industrial hi.story of the West has to teach to t]»e 
world, that huge combinations for the maintenance of artificial 
prices, huge and Ijdng advertisements and gross adulteration of 
inanufactnred^prod acts get lid, according to Prof. Duncan,* of the 
efficiency in manufacturing operations by which every lursiness 
should naturally stand or fall. Let us not proceed on lines which 
have brought in their train misfortune and dissister. Instead 
of blindly following in the footsteps of Western manufacturers, let 
us adopt their latest methods of work, and introduce the systems 
devised to nullify the evil anti disastrous consequences of those 
prevalent now. Let us bear in mind tliat the dominant factor of 
industrial success is just simple effciency^ by which I mean a 
combination of economy and progress in manufacturing opera- 
tions. If we do this we shall not be handicapped in the com- 
petitive race of commerce but we shall be ahead of Western 
countries in proportion as we develope the nascent skill of our 
people and to the extent we make use of our resources. 

We have undertaken a grave responsibility in meeting in 
such conferences from year to year. The destinies of India I 

hang on the practical results of our deliberations. (Jonse- j 

quently, I may be permitted to suggest some lines capable of 
leading us to the desired goal. We must not only apply our- 
to the study of the industrial conditions prevalent in 

^ “ Chemistry of Commerce. ” 
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Indin and elsewhere, but should come to a definite conclusion as 
to the means an.l methods to be adopted to improve our condi- 
tion in consonance with the highest developments of modem 
science. We should bring about the creation of all the facilities 
in India which the artisans, manufacturei-s and capitalists possess 
in the West. Economic and industrial museums planned on 
the models of Europe and Ameiicn, should be established in every 
impjortant commercial and industrial centre. Our annual exhibi- 
tions may form a nucleus from which the future museums may 
grow in conformity with local conditions and requirements. A 
collection of samples of foreign manufactures should be placed 
side by .side with that of home-made articles, so that local artisans 
may have the benefit of cultivating their taste in the proper 
direction by comparative study. Their heads should be patriotic 
Indians who possess sufficient experience of the needs and 
resources of India ; they will furnish the requisite information 
and help to our people to go in for new productive industries. 
It is xmnecessary to add that commercial bureaus must follow as 
a corollary to museums. The reports prepared at these institu- 
tions should not onl^' he published in scientific and technical 
English which takes for granted a good deal of training, 
information and knowledge on the part of the readers, 
hut also in the vernaculars and in a form devised to 
attract the attention of our people and to interest them in 
their contents, thereby inducing them to embark on the introduc- 
tion or creation of new and profitable industrie.s. . 

Our ancient guilds known as the Mahajanas in Gujarat 
have suffered disintegration with the permeation of British 
influence in India. The services they performed as social and 
commercial forces were great, hut now they have fallen into 
* Refer to Professor Gajjar’s Museum Notes. 
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dibiise. It Ls time that new guihls should be organised to 
meet the requirements of the times. They shall have to 
attend to the organisation of their industries, the creation 
of facilities in the shape of museums, bureaus, teelmica! 
institutes, industrial banks, etc., to guard the interests of indus- 
trial centres and communities and to undertake industrial 
surveys in special directions. Our Conference will render a 
very imporbmt service to the industries of India, if it takes up 
the question of the formation of guilds seriously. 

Only the Government has the means to carry out general 
industrial surveys. ]f they are properly carried out and their 
results placed within the reach of tlie teeming millions of India, 
the British Government will confer a great benefit on them. Our 
native princes may also be approached to come forward to help our 
inclustiial advancement by instituting economic surveys in their 
States. Our industrial development will be stimulated if 
surveys of particultar industries are carried out instead of 
planning a general survey of the whole country. H. H. the 
Gaekwar entrusted me, some years ago, with the work of 
making a survey of the dyeing and c.ilico printing industries. 
This survey was of considerable help to me in my subsequent 
work for the memorial of dyeing industries. 

B»efore putting suggestions on the last but important pro- 
blem of our industiial regeneration, I have a pleasant duty to 
perform. Our Conference has been fortunate enough in securing 
as its President my friend Be warn Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal 
Desai, who is a distinguished alumnus of the Bombay University, 
a staunch political leader of Gujarat and one of the captains of 
her flourishing mill industry. 

^ His high intellectual attainments, varied experience of life, 
keen and penetrative grasp of our national problems will, I am 
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sure, give a practical hhape to our deliberations. The Industrial 
<Jonference is a practical offshot of the Indian National Congress. 
We, who have assembled here to-day, arc all practical men and 

* 

naturally anxious to work ; we are idealists too ; the industiial 
efficiency and expansion of India will be of the realisation of our 
ideals, if we put our shouldeis to the wheel and work daj? and 
night for tin* amelioration and progress of our country. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have laid great stress on techni- 
cal education and again I rcveit to it because it is the liver of 
industrial progress to which our activities must be seriously 
and vigorously applied. We must organise a national system 
of technical education with the help of industrial guilds which 
will formulate technical courses to meet local needs, start insti- 
tutions where instruction in them can be provided and to raise 
funds to equip and finance such institutions. Let us all — ail 
the workers in the onward march of India — rally round the 
banner of Education and leave no stone unturned to increase 
the brain-power of our nation. Let us not wait for the 
Government initiation in this matter. We must take our 
destinies into our own hands and the Government is 
sure to help us, when we help ourselves. Let ns study the 
national forces of England, Germany and America in order 
to be enlightened as to tlxe means and measures we should 
take for the regeneration and tlevelopment of our industries. 
Without universal education, there is no salvation for us. We 
must undergo an intellectual revolution; our outlook of life and 
our present conception of mundane duties must be modified, if 
we want to remain as a nation and a nation full of youth and 
prosperity as in the days of yore. "‘Educate, educate, educate,’’ 
must be the cry heard on all sides. Listen to the words of 
wisdom the present Secretary for War in England utters. 
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Sciencej” says the Et. Hon’ble Mr. Halilane, is essential to 
victory whether the sti-uggle be in the arts of war or 
in those of peace. Organisation is the key to success ; organi- 
sation depends on steady thinking, and thinkiiig depends 
on ideas, ideas which give birth to ideals. For inspiration 
as well as guidance, those engaged in enterprise of every 
kind look more and more to the trained mind. They are forced 

to do so .We are learning that nt^thing can be aceoin- 

plished on a large scale without the indispensable preliminary 
of first taking thought. And we are learning that the taking of 
thought requires at every turn, not only the expert,^ but the 
highest type of expeit knowledge.’’ Then he goes on to show the 
gX^at importance talent has attained in the modern world. 

While speaking at Wakefield on October 17 at a public meeting 
held in connection with the Wakefield Education Guild, he said that 
‘‘ Higher education is of great value to those engaged in indiis- 
ti'ial pursuits ; in fact, it is of value to the whole nation. Learn- 
ing for learning’s sake is a great text, and it does not shut out 
the utilitarian side. The profits of industrial enterprise go to 
tlie man of brains, to the man with the power of direction. This 
shows that it is vital to those engaged in industrial enterprises 
that they should have command of science and as much knowledge as 
they can get. Unless knowledge is spread among the people, there 
cannot be equality of opportunity. There is only one leveller, only one 
man who does anything substantial to make people equal, and that is the 
schoolmaster. Education in this country will never be right until the 
elementary school, the secondary school, and the university are linked 
together. The British people, perhaps, need education more than any 
other nation. We are very prosperous ; we are very self-reliant ; w& 
have magnificent energy ; if we had not, we should have been distanced 
in the race. But we are competing against science and the increasing 
science which science gives. We are being more and more handicapped 
in the race and it is our own individual powers that have enabled im 
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sdtiil to get to the goal in front of our competitors. Let u& learn, before 
science makes still further advances and before they are appropriated by 
foreign nations, to bring ourselves at least up to this level.” 

Shall we rouse oui selves to the consciousness of the urgent 
need India stands in for trained skill and scientific thought ? 
Shall we fiitrer away our energies, miss our opportunities, waste 
our resources in worthless and idle qiiarrelings for personal glori- 
fication, in ILstlessness and inaction, in the practice of ideals 
detrimental to our progress and tike no steps to diffuse universal 
scdentific education leading to a stupendous moral and intellectual 
revolution ? Shall we remain satisfied with our industrial 
degradation and dependence and the inci easing poverty of the 
masses, to be crushed in the struggle for existence and to be 
cursed and condemned by our posterity for the disgracefiil 
legacy we’ll bequeath to them ? Shall we rely upon our rulers, 
when, as Mr. Haldane observes, they aie themselves outstripped 
by Germany, America and other countries which have taken 
the fullest advantages of the progress of modern knowledge ? 
It "ought not to be so. We must make up our mind to 
found institutions for technical education and thereby raise 
our material condition. ITo progress is possible in the 
absence of material prosperity. No moral development, no 
intellectual acLievements have taken place in countries where 
the material condition of the people is at a low level and where, 
consequently, life is a bundle of pessimism, inertia and apathy. 
We must not rest until temples dedicated to Sarasvati and 
Tisvakarma, i.e , colleges and polytechnics outnumber all the 
temples, mosques and churches which minister to the spiritual 
needs of the people. Our religious charities must be directed 
towards supplying us with brain-power. On brain-power 
depends the regeneration of India, her prosperity and integrity, 
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and also her salvation. I h<ive greit htith in it and have devot- 
ed the best years of my life to the imparting of education, f 
have always looked upon it as the great panacea for all the 
naisfortunes we groan under. 

The earnestness, sacrifices and maityidom of some of our 
people have ushered in a new er.r in the hitdoiy of our naiion. 
We are all pulsating with a new life, now idcils and new vigour. 
Let us sanctify the birth of this new life by pioviding for uni- 
versal education in India. Let us not wait for large funds 
but begin with whatever sum we get from oui people. Let 
earnest and influential %vorkers come forward to persuade our 
native chiefs, meichant piinces and our middle classes to set 
apart a portion of their revenues and incomes for educational 
purposes in the same way they do to satisfy the religious 
cravings. Education is a religious duty and let us gird tip our 
loins to perform it to the best of our abilities. 

I again accord you all a most coidiai welcome to Surat 
on behalf of the Reception Committee. Surat has caught the 
spirit of the times and embaiked on industrial activity. Let 

the same spirit inspire us to fulfil the mission 'which has brought 
us together. Let us thoionghly and systematically carry out the 
conclusions we arrive at. We ha\e the necessary means present 
in abundance in our land ; we have capable men m onr ranks ; 
we have guidance offered by the history and experience of 
England and other nations; why should we then hesitate to work 
out our industrial salvation ? If we neglect the present oppor- 
tunities, we shall have to pay a very heavy toll in futuie for 
mere existence. Let this dismal and depressing prospect spur os 
on to action, to stimulate and accelerate our industrial progress. 
If we will, we shall bring about our regei-ieration. With know- 
ledge, with self-confidence, with dettu'mined action and with 
united endeavour in the sacred cause of onr motherland, let us, 
ladies and gentlemen, resolve to work out our o%vn regeneration. 
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BY 

SATYENDRA NATH TAGORE. 


I feel myself highly hattei'ed by your asking me to preside 
over this Confcjenee. When the proposal was fiist brought before 
me, I felt some hesitation in aeeepting it, not because my spirit 
wa.s unwilling, but because of my conscious incompetence to ade- 
quately discharge the arduous duties of the oiSicp. A moment/s 
consideration, howevei, was sufficient to overcome my scimples. 

I felt that Ouzel at had strong claim to command my services, how- 
ever humble in my own estimation they might be. I also felt that 
I was called upon to appeal not before captious critics, ever ready 
to find fault, but befoie kind and indulgent friends, ever ready 
to forgive and oveilook my shoricomings. It was in Giizerat 
where I spent the earliest and best part of my life and the 
Prarthana Saraaj of Ahmedabad was the fiist to welcome me to 
its pulpit, which was often graced by our revered brother 
Bholanath Sarabhai and other worthy men. So you see, I am 
now here before you, with a message fiom the Brahmo Samaj 
of Bengal, and what is that message to be ? I do not think that 
I can do better than crave your indulgence for a few minutes 
wdiile 1 endeavour to lay before you some of the distinctive 
tenets of our Samaj and its claim to the allegiance of educated 
India. 
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And first of all i would wish to point out to you that the 
religion of the Brahmo Samaj is essential]}^ national in its basis 
and development. 

There is a national as there is a universal aspect of re- 
ligion. As each nation has to elaborate its own art, its own 
literature, its own system of law, so each nation has to perfect 
its own religion. iSven after a universal faith has appeared, re- 
ligion does not cease to be a national thing. Each people moulds 
the universal religion which it has adopted into a special form, 
continues by means of it the libes and traditions of the past and 
expresses through it its ovvii nacional character and aspirations. 
Each nation as well as each individual must necessarily have a 
faith specially its own, arising out of its own character and 
experiences and in great part incommunicable bo others. No 
two nations could possibly exchange religions. What I contend 
is that the religion of the Brahmo Samaj is not an exotic plant, 
but is closely interwoven with our religious history of the past. 

We have to trace the existing form of our religion to its 
source — the Vedic form of Nature-Worship. 

The Vedic religion takes its name from the liig Veda, the 
oldest portion of Indian literature, and the earliest literary 
document of Aryan religion. Of the four Vedas or collections 
of hymns, the Rig Veda is the oldest and most interesting. The 
religion of the hymns is a strongly national one. The Aryans 
appeal to their gods to help them against the races, afterwards 
driven to the south and to the sea-coasts, who differ from the/n- 
eelves in colour, physiognomy, in language, in manners, and in 
religion. 

The Veda, in the larger sense, is made up of three bodies of 
composition-— Mantras, Brahmanas, and Upanishads. These 
throe belong to revelation or Sruti, hearing ; what is con- 
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tained in these is to be regaided us having beenheaid by inspired 
men from a higher souice. The counterpart of Sruti is ‘‘Smriti,’* 
i.e,^ recollection, tradition. This embraces the Sutras or works 
dealing with ceremonial, with the exposition of the Vedas, with 
domestic rites uinl conventional usages. The law books, the 
epics, and the Puranas, or ancient legendary histories, also 
belong to this class. 

The Vedic religion has no idols ; it has no dark description 
of hell ; the rigid caste system, on which later Brahmanism 
was based, is absent fujin it ; it has no demons to be guaided 
against, ami no bad deities. The Vedic religion is a bright 
and happy system, and the primitive beliefs of mankind, less 
•changed by our people than thov were elsewhere, are here to be 
seen. The hymns show (lie kind of faith to which a strong 
and happy race of men naturally came, as their minds began 
to open to the wonders of the world they lived in, the 
faith of primitive shepherdis praising their gods as they lead 
their dock to pasture.” 

But there is another side to that religion which has to 
be considered. The Vedic lesdens of religion were not merely 
champions of enlightenment in leligion, they were also 
ritualists ; the rite was to them an end in itself ; the px^oper 
performance of sacridee was their principal object. The ideas 
connected with sacridee are not indeed '^eiy lofty. Sacridee is, 
in the first place, a barter. Gifts were provided for the gods 
that they may give in their turn. In the Vedic peiiod there 
were several orders of sacrifice — the hymns of the llig Veda 
have to do with the Soma sacrifice alone — and several kinds of 
priests practising an elaborate litual. The piiesi and those he 
acts for are so intent on the minutia? of their celebration, that 
they forget all about the God they are intended for. This 
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process, which may be observe'! wherever ritualism exists, was 
carried in the peiiocl of Brahmanism to its utmost length. In 
this period the old gods lost the strong hold they had before 
over the people s mind ; men ceased to look for their gods to the 
sky or to the ten^pest, and began to look instead to the long 
ceremonies of the priest or to the hymns he chanted at the 
altar or to the austerities he practised. 

However thar might be, the Big Yeda did a great work for 
India in inculcating gods who were moral and to whom man was 
drawn by higlier than selfish niotives. In all aberrations of the 
Indian religion, the high moral standaid set by the Vedic gods 
is never lost sight of. 

There is no Supreme God in the Yeda, or, rather, each god 
is supreme in turn ; the poet wants a god capable of being exalt- 
ed in every way and does so exalt the god he has before him* 
*In this way a monotheism is leaehed ; the mind I’ecognises a god 
to whom unlimited adoration can be paid. But it is a mono- 
theism, the titular god of which is always changing ; and Pro- 
fessor Max Mullei gites to tins paitial monotheism the nfiiiie of 
henotheism ; that is, the worship of one god at a time, 
without any denial that other gods exist and are woithy of 
adoration. Indeed, the sense of unity in Indian religion is 
very strong; from the first the Indian mind is seeking a way to 
adjust the claims of v^arious gods and vie^v them all as one— 

m m 

The one Sat is desciited by sages as man}, such as Indra, 
Yama, Matarishwan* 

An early idea which makes in the direction of unity is that 
of Bita, the order, not specially connected with any one god, 
which rules both in the physical and moral world and with 
•which all beings have to reckon — 
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Mitia aiicl Vanina, before all otiior go(l«, uphold the 
pb3^bieal and moral order of tlie woikl ; they aie lords of Fata, 
watchers over it, its chaiioteeis and guides. The most pi omi neat 
is Yanina, iiho sees all, knoMs all, ordeis all, from whom nothing 
can be hid. Ho is tlie protectoi of the good. Whoever 
tiansgresses, sins against Vanina and raa}' bo punished by him. 
Yet ho is a god of ineicy and foigiieness. Bis hymns express 
the loftiest ethics of the Veda, in the following a sinner 
p]ia}S for forgiveness — 

5i?T 

Hai’e mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

If 1 go trembling like a cloud driven by the wind : 

Have! mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

Through want of strength, 

Thou strong and bright god, have I gone astray, 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy ! 

Wherever we men, O God, commit an oft'enee before the heavenly 

host ; 

Wherever wc break the law through thoughtlessness. 

Have mercy, Almighty, have mercy. 

The one great perplexing question for all mankind, the ques- 
tion as to what becomes of man after death, still continues to 
perplex the human mind, if haply it might find some solution. 
Yama was the first mortal to find the after world. 

Those who had done good in this world, those who had per- 
formed sacrifices, been lilieral, warriors or ascetic saints, gained 
the happy heaven where dwelt Yama with the fathers and the 
gods who have passed to the land. 

Heaven, a happy hereafter, was all that was looked forward 
to by these Vedic Aryans. Throughout the ns there is no 
weariness of life, no pessimism, the day’s work had to be done, a 
new home won with sword in hand, there were friendly gods to* 
cheer on the warriors. 
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The yearning for rebfe in god with which noble hearts are 
posscfesetl in all age.s hreathe.s in several exquisite hymns of the 
Eigveda. The following beautiful prayer, poetical gem of purest 
water, is addressed to Soma — I will read the original first; you 
will see the language is simple enough and will be readily 
understood. 

I ?Ter <i5fr5Tm5t f^: cTW 

irTsr i 

^ ’TT 'sr^cT i>?q’ I wg<i ^ 

aw wriTia i;i% i wifi^ g^: wg?: 'wt# 

wsttht: WTiicf i 

Where there is eternal light, 

In the world where the suu is placed. 

In that immortal imperishable world place me. O Soma 1 
Where the son of Vivaswat reigns as king, where the secret place of 
heaven is, wdiere the mighty waters are, there make me immortal. 

Where the life is free in the third heaven of heavens, where the 
worlds are radiant there make me immortal. 

Where wishes and desires are, where the bowl of the bright Soma 
is, where there is food and rejoicing, there make me immortal. 

Where there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, 
where the desires of our desire ai’e attained, there make me immortal. 

The powers of nature present thenibelve& to the Ili&his of 
old, as so many personjil agents. Kvery striking and unexpected 
change in the things around them is an extri- volitional activity. 
They see god in clouds and hear him in the wind. Thus a 
multitude of personalities*^ manifest themselves in rain, in fire, 
in wind, in storms, and in the sun. They stand above and 
roundabout the people in ever- varying aspects, powerful to 
befriend or injure them. 
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Thus wor^iip of tbo personalities of Nature with a view to 
material benefits gradually hardened into a series of rites to be 
performed by the priesthood. Minute rules were framed for 
every step of the sacri&cial procedure, and explanations invented 
to give eveiy implement and emy act its symbolic import. In 
this process has the transition been f^tfected from the religion of 
the Mantras, the hymns, the spontaneous effusions of the 
primitive seoivs and Rishis to the religion of the Bi all mans, the 
petrified ceremonial and formal h;ymboli&m of the liturgists. 
The later form of the Vedic religion received the name of 
Xarmakanda or ritual department of the Yedas. 

The period of Hymns or Mantras was follow^ed by the period 
of the ritual and legendary compilations known as the Brahmanos. 
Of these Brabmanas, particular portions, to be repeated only by 
Sanyasis of the forest, were staled Arany a kas and to the Ara- 
nyakas were attached the treatises which, setting forth as a 
hidden wisdom the philosophy of the Upanishads, in conto- 
distinction with the Karmakanda or the ritual portion, received 
the name of Jnankanda or gnostic portion of Sruti or everlast- 
ing levelation. Thus we are confronted with another side of 
religion than that directing itself to external gods or occupying 
itself with outwaid acts. The inner world of the mind is grow- 
ing larger as the outer gods grow sliadowy ; it is being found 
that salvation may be reached by inward effoits as wmll as by , 
outward rites, that the search for wisdom and the wc»vk of self* 
conquest a nd a union with the deity, which is quite apart from 
any offering or any form of worship, also lead to salvation. In 
the philosophy of the Brahmanic period the transition is definite- 
ly made from the service of god external to man, by the mechani- 
cal apparatus of rites, to the acknowledgment of a Divine Being 
with whom man feels himself to be inwardly akin and to whom 
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ha draws near by his own spiritual effort. Thi.s movement found 
its expression in the Upanisliads which form tlie third branch 

of the sacred knowledge. 

Thus we and, in fact, two religions prevailing in India 
in tho period of Brahmanism— Karma Marga, or the path of 
rites, for the people of the villages, living as if life with its 
plcasiues ami p..ins weie real; and the Jnana JMarga, or the 
path of knowledge for the sages that had cpiittod the world 
and sought the quiet of the forest renouncing the false ends 
and empty fictions of common life an.l intent upon re-union 
with the sole reality, the Self that is one in all things 
living. This leads us, as st.itod .ibove, to the primitive 

type of luilian philosophy as it develops itself in the 

Upanisliads. 

The Indian sage seeking out the primal cause of creation had 
first to sweep away all that which hul been produced and to 
his gaM there remained but the essence Brahman, from which 
all things issued forth and into wbich all things resolve 
themselves. There remained also, the self, the soul, the Atman 
of man. There was but one step further to reach and that 
was taken when all duality vanished and Brahman became 
the highast Self, the Paramatman, the Universal Self into 
which was merged the Atman or self of man. Thus the self was 
extended throughout all existence to mutually all-permeatina 
univereal identity with Brahman, till tho two conceptions be" 
came indisfeinguishabib. 

The key-note of the old Upanishads is ‘ know thyself’; but 
M Max Muller rightly observes, with a much deeper meaning 
than that of the watchword of the -Delphic Oracle. The ‘ know 
thyself’ of the Upanishads means, know thy true self, th.at 
which underlies thine Ego and find it and know it in the highest. 
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the Eternal Self, the one without a second, which underlies the 
whole world. 

This was tlxc final solution of the search after the Infinite, 
the Invisible, the Divine— a search begun in the simplest 
hymns of the Veda and ended in the Upauishads or, as they were 
•afterwards called, the Vedaiita or the highest object of the 
Veda. 

But it must be clearly understood that the authors of the 
Dpanishads were poets rather than philosophers, and it would he 
unreasonable to expecl that systematic uniformity in its teach- 
ings which we find in the later systems of philosophy. 

It was an epoch in the history of the human mind when 
the identity of the subjective Self and Brahman, the Universal 
Sell was, for the first time, perceived and the name of the 
discoverer— Sandilya— has not been forgotten. It would be, 
however, a mistake to suppose that the Adwaita doctrine or 
Idealism was the only doctrine incuk ated by the Upanishads. 
A vein of Theism also runs through many of them, whatever 
the great commentator Shankara might say to the contrary. It 
would be easy to select numerous passages from the Upanishads 
either unmistakably Theistic or capable of a Theistic interpreta- 
tioE. 

The number of the gods in Vedic times was usually given 
as thirty-three. The plurality is replaced by Unity in the 
Upanishads. The Rishis of the Upanishads clearly perceived 
the one true God— in the face of nature and in 
the individual self of man. They proclaimed this great truth— 

He that is in the Sun and in the Self of man (purusha) 

—lie is one. 
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The dependence of the nature gods o! the Veda on Brahman 
is described in the myth of Iv^na Agni is unable to burn a 
blade of grass, Vnyu is unable to blow away a wisp of straw, 
apart from the will of Braiunan which is elfeetive in all the 
gods. The doetiine of a ppisona] god appeals to be taught in 
many of the Upanishads. Tn the Khataka Upanishad,’* 
Supreme and the individual J^elf are distinguislied as light and 
shadow- — 

crfisrsirq^T sr2a?cr 

Coming to Swet-avara, the leading ex.unple of Theistic teaching 
of the Upanishad, we find Cod and the Soul, though their 
original hlentity is not denied, are yet clearly distinguished 
from one anoth^^r. Thus we read— 

U S'T’o't giiir 

piHFT: IS qTcffrr^; I 

Two bright-feathered bosom triends 
Flit around one and the same tree ; 

One of them tastes the sweet berries * 

The other without eating, merely gazes down. 

On such a tree the spirit depressed 

In its weakness mourns, a prey to illusion ; 

Yet wdien it gazes, ^worshipping, on the might 
And majesty of the other, then its grief departs. 

In the first place we liave Brahman as the creator. 

ITfIH5r ’?rRUT 

In the beginning, 0 beloved, there was only the Sat, one 
without a second. He is this Great Atina, himself unborn. 

He deliberated I will create worlds, accordingly he created 
these worlds— the ocean, atmosphere, earth, and the waters. 
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Brahman ruler and pies^^ivev of the iiniveihe the 
IsliYara, the Dhata. This is made mnnifesfc in the familiar 
text * Tamishvaram Param Mj<hesh\saram/ etc. 

The Divine omnipiesence is depicted in Swetasvatara 

&c. 

The God, who is in tlie fire, and ni the water, 

Who has entered into the entire uni\erbc 
Who dwells in vegetables and in trees 
To this God be honour, be honour, 
ft is a consequence of the omnipresence of the Atma that 
all cieatures share in the hliss which is his essence. 

From a small portion onl} of this bli^s other creatines have 
their life— 

for who could breathe, who live if that bliss were not in the 
Akaga — for it is he who creates bliss. 

The most beiuibiful picture of the omnipotence of God is 
found in Yajnavalkya^s discourse wuth Gargi in Brihadaranyaka- — 

^ &c. 

At the bidding of this imperishable one, () Gargi, heaven and earth 
are held together ; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 Gargi, the 
minutes and the hours are held together, the days and nights, the fort- 
nights, the months, the seasons and the years. At the bidding of this 
Akbhara, O Gargi, the streams run from the snowy moiintaiiiR, some to 
the East others to the West, wMthersoo\er each goes ; at the bidding of 
this Akshara, O Gargi, men praise the beautiful givers, the gods desire 
the sacrifices, the fathers the offerings of the dead”. Atma has been 
compared to a Setu or bridge — 

He is the lord of the universe, he is the ruler of living beings, he is 
the protector of living beings, he is the bridge which keeps asunder the 
worlds, to prevent them dashing together f — 
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Theoj again, 

We have Brahman as Providence 

Sa no bandhurjanita sa Vidhata. 

He the fnend, the father, he is oiir dispenser— 

mm: 

The wise, thoughtful, all-comprehending, self-existent one has 
assigned the ends, fulfils the needs of creatures for all time. 
But it is needless to multiply instances. What has been given 
above is sufficient to show that there is a strong theistic element 
pervading the Upanishads just as there is a pantheivstic element 
therein. 

The study of the Upanishads has exercised a singular 
fascination over scholars both of the East and West, and it is 
interesting to hear what Schopenhauer, one of the greatest philo- 
sophical critics of Germany, says of the Upanishads 

‘‘ In the whole world,’’ he writes, “ there is no study so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace of my life. 
It will be the solace of my death ” 

It was from the Upanishads that the founders and leaders of 
our Samaj derived their spiiitual lunuislunent. We nil know 
what high value the illustrious Baja Eim Mohan Boy attached 
to the study of these sacred writings He declared that in his 
judgment a selection frooi Upanishads, published and largely 
circulated, would contribute more than anything else to the moral 
and religious elevation of his fellow-country men. Maharshi 
Devendranath, my revered father, also devoted himself, heart 
ami soul, to the study of the Upanishads. It is narrated in his 
autobiography how from a stray leaf picked up from the floor his 
attention was first drawn to these scriptures. But it wbb the 
theistic element in them that formed their chief attraction for 
him, and the Brahma Dharma which he compiled contain pas- 
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sages from the Upanishads either ineontrovertibiy theistic or are 
capable of a thei&tic interpretation. This book is our Siiiksha- 
patri — ’the Bible from which we draw our inspiration. 

And now in conclusionj I wish to lay before you, in a short 
compass, the cardinal doctrines of Brahma Dharma as taught by 
the elders of our Smiaj. 

We have seen that the Rishis of old retired into the forest 
to lead there a life of prayer and meditation. We, however, in 
this age, need an every-day, a this-world religion — a religion 
that will make our life pure and holy, which will make m a 
good father, a loving mother, obedient and dutiful children, 
a faithful husband and a loving and devoted wife, — a religion 
that will make us honest and just in all our dealings with our 
fellowmen. The eternal life that we are now living will be well 
lived if we take good care of each little period of time as it pre- 
sents itself day after day. We want, therefore, a religion, not of 
seclusion but of life. This may he called the New Dispensation of 
the Brahmo Samaj which has been vouchsafed unto us by our 
elders. 

The cardinal doctrines of our religion are : — 

1st Worship of the one true living God. No idol or image 
worship. The plurality of the Vedic gods is replaced by the 
worship of one True God, the Para Brahma of the Upanishads. 
"Vast multitudes have bowed down before images of wood, or 
stone or gold and silver ; but of them all it might be truly said 
eyes have they but they see not, they have ears but they hear 
not.’^ But you, brethien, you and I tiust in the living God— of 
whom the Upanishads speak as Satyam Jnanamanantam 
Brahma, who is without ‘ pratima' or images — na tasya 
pratima asti, yasya nama mahad yirsah’^ — ^Whose glory 
is proclaimed by heaven and earth and all that is in them 
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tlie active and inmianent God not an absentee God — not a 
mere name, no phantom or myth conjured up by the imagiiia- 
— -fl^e God is the life of our life, the giver of life, the 

sustainer of life. We are living cieatures but lie is the living 
.Creator. 

2iicL Direct intercourse with God, — this is the most vidii- 
abie teaching of the Upanishads. To realise llis presence 
in the innermost df^pths of our soul. Direct communion. No 
Gurus or prophets to stand between our soul and our God. We 
are to see Him face to face, to hear His voice in the innermost 
depths of our conscience. 

Prophets we revere, offer them our love, gratitude and 
admiration ; but we do not invest them with divine or infallible 
authority nor do we follow them blindly — 

ffRiTIftT 

like blind men led by the blind. 

Every soul has its own capacity for religion. The question 
is one of the degree of development. It depends more on 
the experiences and sufievings and efforts of the individual 
than on grafcuifeous help from outside. A saviour, if he 
wishes to save me, must t^ach me in terms of my own 
experiences, not his own and ultimately must make me stand 
on my own legs. Whatever miracles he nuiy work, he can- 
not work this, viz., that I bhould be religious by proxy. All 
this means that the roots of my salvation are within me 
and not outside. Once when Lord Buddha was dangerously 
ill, his favourite disciple Anand was very anxious that he should 
leave some instructions with regard to the Order, and this is 
what Buddha said O Anand, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be 
ye a refuge to yourselves Betake yourselves to no external 
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refuge.” This holds good in the case of every earnest seeker 
after truth. The outcome of Buddha’s teaching is this, that 
every man is wholly responsible for what he is and what he 
does and must himself work out his own salvation. 

The attitude of the Brahnao Saniaj towards the prophets of 
the world is this, as well observed by my friend Shinde in his 
little book on prophets, “ The Brahmos in this respect do not so 
much deny the powers of the heroes in the religious world 
as assert the capacities of the rank and file. Being sure of the 
latter they give the former all their due.” The temple of the 
Brahmo Samaj is co~extensive with the vault of the Infinite. 
Direct intercourse with Him is the highest privilege of every 
devout soul ; direct communion, direct enlightenment from the 
most High is what we earnestly seek and pray for. 

‘‘Lead me from untruth to truth, from darkness unto 
light, from death unto immortality. Tleveal thyself unto me,” 
is our daily prayer. 

If God is our Father, out of the fatherhood of God comes 
the sublime and inspiring truth of the divine sonship of 
humanity. The first cannot be true, tuiless the second is 
true also. The word ‘ Father ’ must be empitied of all its 
meaning if it does not assure us that we are His children. 
Every time wo say ' TTOT =iTST% ’ our Father, we imply 

our own divine relationship to Him — our sonship. Jesus has 
always been recognised in his church as the son of God. But, as 
the second person of a mysterious Trinity, he has been taken up 
so high that humanity has lost sight of its brotherly relation to 
him. The truth beginning to break forth now is, that in the 
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divine liumanitj of Jesus we see the divine humanity of the 
race^ in his di%nne sonship we see the type and assurance of the 
divine sonship of man. 

Eevelation— 

Our doctrine of Revelation is this 

Revelation, properly speaking, is a universal, not a partial 

gift. 

Ood’s revelation is not confined to a particular age or within 
the pages of a particular book ; that which was profitable to the 
soul of man in the golden days the IFather revealed to the 
^ancients, that which is profitable to the sotjl of man to-day 
revealeth he this day. Thankfully accepting many most sacred 
truths from other systems of belief, it wouhl be essentially con- 
tradictory to the catholic character of its creed if it neglected 
the tests and credentials which these systems furnish for the 
truth so supplied. Our great object- is to establish that com- 
munion of faith, partial at present, wdiich shall pervade the 
religious consciousness of all men. Standing on the simplest 
foundation, simple but eternal, simple and undoubted, as God’s 
Fatherhood, and the law of love among men, Brahmoism knocks 
at the door of every religious system, learns and admires the 
grand discoveries of truth made in it and stores up all for 
the universal church of the future. 

Finally, we come to the question of authority. 

We do not I’egard any authority as infallible. We reject 
the supreme authority of books and churches, not because we 
desire our thoughts to wander without regulation, not because 
we think a man is irresponsible for bis belief, but because we 
desire our thoughts to be guided by those laws which God has 
written in the very constitution of the soul. Our chief objec- 
tion to authoritative religion is that it detracts from the 
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validity of a man’s immediate conviction of truth, deflects the 
mind for its own natural tendency and weakens the sense of 
persona! responsibility. As rationalists, we uphold freedom of 
thought and the solemn duty of every man to prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good. 

Eationalism is not rejection of all authority — it is the accept“ 
ance of the very highest authoiity vve can find. 

The soul with its divine consciousness, its spiritual experi- 
ence, its interior laws, must become the final arbiter of the 
Church, the Bible and the creed. In every instance, the soul 
is the last resort, the final appeal, the supreme authoiity in 
whose consciousness every form and dogma must find verification, 
and whoever attempts to invalidate the soul’s witness to truth 
is opening the floodgates to the most hopeless scepticism. We 
find, in studying the history of the world, that: men have 
always been tempted to seek for some miraculous medium of 
knowledge, by which to get truth ready made, without the 
trouble of thinking for themselves. And at first, it does seem 
as if it would be convenient to have a patent religion to settle 
all our doubfs, Just as it would be convenient to have an infalli- 
ble medicine to cure all the ills our flesh is heir to. But we 
find that Almighty God has not chosen to save us the trouble of 
thinking and woiking for ourselves. His method of provid- 
ence is moral discipline, intellectual development, spiritual 
growth. 

We are to feel our way to God ; we are to work oufc our 
own salvation, knowing that every pure desire, and earnest 
effort testifies to the presence of the Divine Spirit working in 
us 

When all men seek for truth by the unfettered exercise of 
their own faculties, then we may hope to find them gradually 
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approacliing to that unity of the spirit, for which devout souls 
have always watched atid prayed. Our own couvictions of 
truth are fortified by disco voi that they are more than per- 
sonal and private, that they are shared by men in difterent 
ages arid nations, that they arti generic in human experience, 
that they are borne down upon ihousiuds of souls with a power 
which no objections and ditticultiea of the analytic understand- 
ing can ever invalhlate. 

We base our faith on the truths of religion, on tlio>e things 
that cannot be shaken, even tho constitution of human nature 
and the providential order of tlie world. 

And here I would draw njy imperfect observations to 
a close ; but before doing so I should like to add a few 
words more. I cannot let slip this opportunity without 
exhorting all sections of the Theistic Church to unite. There 
never was a time when united action amongst ourselves was 
more necessary than at present. Each section of the Bnihmo 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay, the Aiya Saniaj of 
Northern India and other theistic bodies — who all agree in the 
broader principles of our Faitli — should they not combine their 
forces and try to conquer false gods, false creeds, and bieak 
through the barriers of caste that tend to keep us apart from 
one another ? Should not all theists unite themselves into a 
common brotherhood, ‘ heart witliin and God overhead ' and 
strive towards the moral and spiritual elevation of their less 
favoured countrymen ? And here parenthetically I may throw 
out the suggestion that the Prarthana Samaj might advanta- 
geously adopt the name of Brahmo Samaj as a token of union 
with the theists of the parent Samaj in Bengal. 

The view of God in regard to which we all agree is 
that He is the Infinite Spirit and Life and Powei", that 
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is at the root of all. This mighty truth which we have agreed 
upon as the great ceniaal fact of human life is the golden 
thread that runs through all religions. And amidst all the 
diversity of religious and theological opinion, may we not detect 
ps'actieal unanimity on these points — the soveieignty and 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the dignity of 
service, salvation through self-sacrifice, and the kingdom of 
Eighteonsness as the end of all aspiring endeavour, the goal 
of humanity ? 

“There is no lesson,” observed Professor Max Muller in 
his preface to the Sacred Books of the East, “ which at the 
present time seems more important than to learn that we must 
draw in eveiy religion a broad distinction between what is 
essential and what is not, between the eternal and the 
temporary, between the divine and the human”. 

The sacred books, the inspired writings, all come from the 
same source — God ; God, speaking through the souls of those 
who open themselves that He may thus speak. Some may be 
more inspired than others. It depends entirely on the relative 
degree that this one or that one opens himself to the Divine 
Voice. 

Let us not be among the number so dwarfed, so limited, 
so bigoted as to think that the Infinite God has revealed Him- 
self to one little handf\il of Ilis children, in one little corner of 
the globe, and at one particular period of time. In truth, I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons but in every nation 
he that rovereth God and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
Him . 

fn brief, the great fundamental prim i pies of all religions 
are the same. They difier only in their minor details according 
to the various degrees of ^velopment of different people. 
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Brethren, let us be catholic in the real sense of the term, 
unsec tarian and broact-minded ; the broad-minded see the truth 
in different, religions, the naiiow-mindeci see only the differences. 

As the Persian poet says, there is only one religion. 
Whatever road we take forms highway that leads ro Thee. 

So in Bhagavntgiti — ye yath^ mam prapadyante tams- 
tat/haiva bhajamyaham ; 

mama vartmanuvai tante manushyah partha sarvasah. 

In whatever w,»y men woiship me, () Partha, 1 serve them 
in the same way. They all end by coming to the path that leads 
to me. 

Before I sit down I should like to draw your attention 
to an event in which I am sure you will all feel interested . I 
may aptly be called the event of the year in the history of Brahma 
Saniaj. I mean the opening of the Brahma Vidyalaya or 
Theological College for all India in Calcutta For the rules and 
regulations and other partieulaia connected with the institution, I 
would refer you to the Assistant Secretary, Babu Hem Chandra 
Sarkar. What we urgently want is funds to put it on a sound 
basis. The Maharajahdhiraj of Burdwan generously contributes 
Bs. 300 a month towards its maintenance and the Maharaja of 
Maurbhunj has kindly promised a monthly subscription of 
Bs. 50 to the College Funds. But that is not enough. We 
want an eirdowment for a sum capable of yielding an In- 
come sudiciently large to meet the various requirements 
of the College. We want a number of advanced pupils— 
a good staff of professoj-s and a suitable building, library, 
and all this requires money. I therefore appeal to the 
generosity of Rajahs, Mahax'ajas and Shethias to open 
their purse-strings in aid of the institution The differ- 
ent Samajes should give a guarantee ^hat the passed students of 
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the College shall be provi<led for, so that in course of time we 
shall have a body of able workers to carry on the mission wosk. 
What has been already done is a good beginning, but iriich more 
remains to be accomplisbed to put the College on a secure 
footing. 

And now I must really stop. I thank you heartily for the 
patient and indulgent hearing you ha\e given me. If T have 
taken up your time unneceasaiily, [ beseech your forgiveness. 
My object was only to set the ball rolling and I tuist that 
others here present will take it up in light, earnest and give it a 
further push onward until it lands us to a common pktfoim. 
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I. OFFICIAL PRESS NOTE. 

TliP twenty-third Indian National Congress assembled yesterday in 
the Pavilion erected for it by the Reeepfcion ("‘ommittee at Surat at 2-30 
P.M. Over sixteen hundred delegates ^^ere present. The proceedings 
began with an address trom the Chairman of iht‘ Reception Committee. 
After the reading of the address was o\er, 1)1 wan Bahadur Ambalal 
Sakerlal proposed that the Jlon. Dr. Rash Bebari Cdiose having been 
nominated by the Reception Committee for the otfiee of President under 
the rules adopted at the last session of the Congress, he should take the 
Presidential chair. As soon as the Dewan Bahadur uttered Dr. Ghose’s 
name some voices were heard in thebody of the hall shouting “ no, no,” and 
the shouting was kept up for some time. The pi’oposer, however, somehow 
managed to struggle through his speech ; and tlie Chairman then called 
upon Babu Surendranath Banerjee to second the proposition. As soon, 
however as he began his speech— before be had finished oven his first 
sentence — a small section of the delegates began an uproar from their 
seats with the object of preventing Mr. Banerji fi’om speaking. The 
Chairman repeatedly appealed for order but no heed was paid. Every 
time Mr. Banerjee attempted to go on with his speech he was met by 
disorderly shouts. It was clear that rov^vdyism had been determined upon 
to bring the proceedings to a stand-still, and the whole demonstration 
seemed to have been pre-arranged. Finding it iujpossible to enforce 
order, the Chairman warned the House that unless the uproar subsided 
at once, he would be obliged to suspend the sitting of the Congress, The 
hostile demonstration, however continued and the Chairman at last sus- 
pended tiie sitting for the day. 

The Congress again met to-day at 1 imm,, due notice of the meeting 
having been sent round. As the Presidenfc-elec't was being escorted in 
procession through the Hall to the platform, an overwhelming majority 
of the delegates pi’esent greeted him with a most enthusiastic welcome, 
thereby showing how tlioroughly they disapproved the organised disorder 
of yesterday. As this procession was entering the Pandal a small slip of 
paper written in pencil and bearing Mr.B. <1. Tilak’s signature .was put 
by a volunteer into the hands of Mr. Malvi, the Chairman of the Recep- 
tion Committee, It was a notice to the Chairman that after Mr. 
Bannerji’s speech, seconding the proposition about the President was 
concluded, Mr. Tilak wanted to move an amendment for an adjourn- 
ment of the Congress.” The Chairman considered a notice of adjourn- 
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merit at that stage to be irregular and out of order. 

wM-P then resumed at the point at vvhieli they naa neen 
ilterruXd yostorday, and Mr. Hurendranath Bancr jee was called upon 
to conclude bis speech. H^Ir. Bannerjee ba\ing done this the Chairman 
called upon Pandit Motihil Nehru ot* Allahabad to support the 
The Pandit supported it in a brief speech Chairman P^tthe 

motion to the wte. An overwhelming majority of the delegates signified 
by crying - all, all” and a small minority shouted “no, no. 
The Chairman thereupon declared the motion carried and the Hon. Dr. 
Gboso rvas installed in the Presidential chair to 

nr^nlause. While the applause was going on, and as Di . |“^hose rose i 
bepin his address. Mr. Tilak came upon the platform and stood m front 
nf^he President He urged that as he had given notice ot an aniend- 

amendment. Thereupon, it was pointed ont to him by Mi. Mahi, the 
Plnirinan of the Reception Conunittee that his notice was nottoi an 
ainondmrnt to tho Presidential election,” hut it was tor “an abjonrninent 
of 4e Congress ” which notice he had considered to be inegular and out 
ot orderTtS stage ; and that the President baaing been duly installed 
in the chair no amendment about his election could he then moved. 

Tilak then turned to the President and began arguing with him. Dr. tihose 
4 hL matters stood -druled that Ins request to move an 

rt^rinsistea on 

irim trbrsatfsfied with his protest and 

kept on shoutii^ M "perTstent dla'mie’e of the 

his seat unless ho wa j ^ hostile demonstration against Mr. 

with Tilak to 

to proceed ^'^Tar-ina Med and a general movement among Mr. Tilak’s 

resume his seat havinpaiJta anna B their hands being 

Metba aua Mr. towards the platform and it was seen 

side. Chairs were also hurled to tiiAit* sticks wildly were 

that Mr. Tilak’s followers who were brandishing their sticks wiiaiy were 
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tryiBg to riiRii the platform which ofclier delegates were endearouring to 
prevent. It should be stated here that some of the delegates were so 
exasperated by Mr. Tilak’s conduct that they repeatedly asked for per- 
niission to eject him bodily from the Hall; bub this permission was steadi- 
ly refused. The President, finding that the disorder went on growing and 
that he had no other course open to him, declared the session of the 23rd 
tndiaa National Congress suspended die. After the lady-delegates 
present on the platform had been escorted to the tents outside, the other 
delegates began with difficulty to disperse, but the disorder having grown 
wilder, the Police eventually came in and ordered the Hall to be cleared. . 

flash Bchari Ghose, 

i>\TBB President 

B7th December 1907 , Tribhovandas N. Malvi, 

Chairman, 

Iteeepiion Committee. 

D. E. Waehha, 

O. K. Gokhale, 

Joint General Sec7'etarie8, 

23rd Indian National Congress. 

II. THE EXTREMISTS’ VERSION. 

A Press Note containing an official narrative of the proceedings of 
the 23rd Indian National Congress at Surat has been published over the 
signatures of some of the Congress officials. As this note contains a 
number of one- skied and misleading statements, it is thought desirable to 
publish the following account of the proceedings ^ 

Preliminary. 

Last year when the Congress was held at Calcutta, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Congress, consisting of Moderates 
and Nationalists, resolved to have for its goal Swaraj or 

self-government on the lines of self-governing colonies, and passed 
certain resolutions on swadeshi, boycott and national education. The 
Bombay Moderates, headed by sir P. M. Mehta, did not, at the time, 
raise any dissentient voice, but they seem to have felt that their posi- 
tion was somewhat compromised by these resolutions ; and they 
had, since then, been looking forward to an opportunity when they might 
return to their old position regarding ideals and methods of political 
progi’ess in India. In the Bombay Provincial Conference held at 
Surat in April last, Sir P, M. Mehta succeeded, by his personal 
influence, in ©xelpding the propositions of Boycott and National Edu- 
cation from the programme of the Conference. And when it was decided 
to change the avenue of the Congress from Nagpur to Surat, it afforded 
the Bombay Moderate leaders the desirod-for opportunity to carry out 
their intentions in this respect. The Eeception Committo at Surat was 
^ presumably composed largely of Sir Pheroxshah’s followers, and it vvas 
cleverly arranged by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale to get the Committee 
nominate Dr. R. B, Ghosh, to the office of the President, brushing aside 
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the proposal for the nomination ot Lala La^ipat Rai, then happily released, 
on the ground that “ we cannot afford to fiout G overnment at this stage, 
the authorities would throttle our movement in no time.” This was 
naturally regarded as an insult to the public feeling in the country, and 
Dr. Ghosh must have received at least a hundred telegrams from different 
parts of India requesting him to generously retire in Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
favour. But Dr. Ghosh unfortunately decided to ignore this strong 
expression of public opinion. Lala Lajpat Rai, on the other hand 
pttblielv declined the honour. But this did not satisfy the people who 
wished to disown the principle of selecting a Congress President on the 
above ground, believing as they did tliat the most effective protest against 
the repressive policy of Government would be to elect Lala Lajpatrai to 
the chair. 

The Hon. Mr. Gokhale was entrusted b3/ the Reception Committee, 
at its meeting held on 24th November 1007 for nominating the Presi- 
dent, with the work of drafting the resolutions to be placed before the 
Congress. But neither Mr. Gokhale nor the Reception Committee sup- 
plied a copy of the draft resolutions to any delegate till 2-30 P. M, on 
Thursday the 26th December, that is to say, till the actual commence- 
ment of the Congress Session, The public were taken into confidence 
only thus far that a list of the headings of the subjects likely to be 
taken up for discussion by the Surat Congress was officially published 
a week or ton days before the date of the Congress Session. This 
list did not include the subjects of Self-Government, Boycott and 
National Education, on all of which distinct and separate resolutions 
were passed at Calcutta last year. This omission naturally strengthened 
the suspicion that the Bombay Moderates really intended to go back 
from the position taken up by the Calcutta Congress in these matters. 
The press strongly commented upon this omission, and Mr. Tilak. 
who reached Surat on the morning of the 23rd December, denounced such 
retrogression as suicidal in the interests of the country, more especially 
at the present juncture, at a large mass meeting held that evening, and 
appealed to the Surat public to help the Nationalists m their endeavours 
to maintain at least the status quo in these matters. The next day, a 
Conference of about five hundred Nationalist Delegates w'as held at Surat 
under the chairmanship of Brijut Arbindo Ghose where it was decided 
that the Nationalists should prevent the attempted retrogression of the 
Congress by all constitutional means, even by opposing the election of the 
president if necessary ; and a letter was written to the Congress Secre- 
taries requesting them to make arrangements for dividing the house, if 
need be, on every contested proposition, including that of the election of 
the President. 

In the meanwffiile a press note signed by Mr. Gandhi, as Bon. 
Secretary, was issued to the effect that the statement, that certain 
i^esolutions adopted last year at Calcutta were omitted from the Congi’ess 
programme prepared by the Surat Reception Committee, was wholly 
unfounded ; but the draft resolutions themselves were still withheld from 
the public, though some of the members of the Reception Committee had 
already asked for them some days before. On the morning of 2l>fch 
December, Mr. Tilak happened to get a copy of the draft of the proposed 
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constitution oi‘ the Congi*ess prepared by the Hon. Mr* Gokhale. In this 
draft the obieet of the Congress was thus stated The Indian National 
Congress has for its ultimate goal the attainment by India of Self- 
Government similar to that enjoyed by the other members of the British 
Empire ” ko,, Mr. Tilak addressed a meeting of the Delegates the same 
morning at the Congress Camp at about b A. M. exphumng the grounds 
on which he believed that the Bombay Yloderate leaders nere bent upon 
receding from the position taken up by tbe Calcutta Congress on Suaraj, 
Boycott and National Kdneation. The proposed constitution. Mr. Tilak 
pointed out was a direct attempt to tamper nith tbe ideal oi Beb- 
Goverunient on the lines of Self-Governing colonies, as settled at 
Calcutta and to exclude the Nationalists from the Congress by making the 
aeeeptanee ot this new creed an indispensable condition of Congress 
membership. Mr. Tilak further stated in plain terms that if they were 
assured that no sliding back of the Congress would be attempted the 
opposition to the election of the President would be withdrawn. The 
Delegates at the meeting were also asked to sign a letter of reipiest 
to Dr. Ghosh requesting him to have the old propositions on 
Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott and National Ed cation taken up tor re- 
affirmation this year ; and some of the Delegates signed it on the spot- 
Ml** G. Subramania Iyer of Madras, Mr. Kvarandikar of Satara and seve- 
ral others were present at this meeting and excepting a few all the rest 
admitted tlie reasonableness of Mr, Tilak’s proposal. 


Ijala Lajpatrai, who arrived at Surat on the morning ot that day, saw 
Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde it the afternoon and intimated to them his 
intention to arrange tor a Committee of a few leading Delegates from 
each side to settle the cpiostion in dispute. Messers. Tilak and Khaparde 
having agreed, he went to Mr. Gokhale to arrange for the Committee if 
possible ; and Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde returned to the Nationalist 
Conference which was held that evening (2r)th December). At this 
Conference a Nationalist Committee consisting of one Nationalist 
Delegate from each Province was appointed to carry on the 
negotiations with the leaders on the otherside ; and it was decided 
that if the Nationalist Committee failed to obtain any assu- 
rance from responsible Congress officials about the sfatusi quo being 
maintained, the Nationalist should begin their opposition from the 
election of the President. For the retrogression of the Congress was a 
serious step, not to he decided upon only by a bare accidental majority 
of any party, either in the Subjects Committee or in the whole Congi*ess 
(as at present constituted), simply because its Session happens to be 
held in a particular place or Proviee in a particular year; and the 
usual unanimous aeeeptanee of the President would have, under such 
eKceptional circumstances, greatly weakened the point and force of the 
opposition. No kind of intimation was received from Lala Dajpat Bai, 
this night or even the next morning, regarding the proposal of a Joint 
Committee of reconciliation proposed by him, nor was a copy of the 
draft resolutions supplied to Mr. Tilak, Mr. Khaparde or any other 
Delegates to judge if no sliding back from the old position was really 
intended# 
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Ou the morning o the 2t5th December, Mes.rs. Tilak, Khanarde 
Arobindo Ghose and others went to Habu Sarendr.inath IGnm-iee K's 
residency Ihey wore aeoonipanied by Babu ilotilal t hose ot the 
Aini if La Ml I atrika who had an-iied the previous night. Mr. Tiiak tlien 
in tonned Babu burendranath that the Nationalist opposition to the 
election ot the P>'esident vyould he withdrawn, if (J) tho Nationalist 
that the s/afics quo would not ho disturbed 
and {-.) it some graceful allusion was made, by any one of the 
spealvois on the resolution about the election of the President 
to the desire ot the public to have Lala J.ajpat Tlai in the chair 
Mr. bauerjee agreed to the latter proposal as he said he 
was himself to second the resolution ; while as ieg.irds the first thoush 
he gave an assurance for hiii.sell and Bengal, he asked Mr. Tilak to see 
Ml. GrOKhale or Mr. Mnl\i A v'olQiiteor was accordingly hciit in a 
carriage to invite Mr. Malvi, tho Chairman of the Reception' Committee 
toMr.Baiierji’s residence, but the volunteer brought a reply that Mr! 
Malvi had no time to eomo as he was engaged in religious practices. Mr 
Tilak then returned to his camp to take has meals as it was ah eady about 
11 A.M. ; but on returning to the Congress pandal an hour later ho made 
persistent attempts to get access to Mr. Malvi but could not find him 
anywhere. A little before 2-30 p.m. a word was brought to Mr Tilak 
that Mr. Malvi was in the President’s tent, and Mr. Tilak sent a message 
to him from an adjoining tent, asking for a short interriow to which 
Mahi replied that he could not see Mr. J’llak as tiie Presidential pro- 
cession was being formed. The Nationalist Delegates were waiting in the 
pandal to hear the result of the endeavours of their Committee to obtain 
an assurance about the maintenance of the siatns quo from some res- 
ponsible Congress official, and Mr. V. S. Khare of Nasik now informed 
them of the failure of Mr. Tilak’s attempt in the matter. 

First Day. 

It has become necessary to state these facts in order that the position 
of the two parties w’iieii the Congress commenced its proceedings on 
Thursday, the 261 li December, at 2-30 p.m. may be dearly understood. 
The President-elect and other persons had now taken their' seats on tho 
platform ; and as no assurance from any respon.sible official of the Con- 
gress about the maintenance of the hiafus quo was till then obtained, 
Mx\ Tilak sent a slip to Babu Surendranath intimating that he should not 
make the proposed allusion to the controversy about the presidential 
election in his speech. He also wrote to Mr. Malvi to supply him with a 
copy of the draft resolutions, if ready, and at about 3 P.ii. while Mr. 
Malvi was reading his speech, Mr. Tilak got a copy of the draft resolu- 
tions which, he subsecpiently found, were published the very evening in 
the Advocate of Indict in Bombay, clearly showing that the reporter of 
the paper must have been supplied with a copy at least a day earlier. 
The with-holding of a copy from Mr Tilak till 3 P.M. that day cannot^ 
therefore, he regarded as accidental. 

There were about thirteen hundred and odd delegates at this time in 
the pandal of whom over 600 were nationalists, and the Moderate majority 
was thus a bare majority. After the Chairman’'s address was over, Dewan 
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Bahadur \mbalal SalmrUl proposf^d Dr. R. B. Xlhose to the chair in 
a speech which., though evoking occasional cries of dissent, was hoard to 
the end. The deeUratiori by the Dowan Bahadur as well as by Mr Malvi 
that the proposing and seconding ot the resolution to elect the President 
was only formal business, led m uiy delegates to believe that it was not 
dmpi’ob<ibie tint the usu d procedure oftdciiig votes on the proposition 
might be dispensed with ; and when Babu Surendranath Baiierji, whose 
rising on the platform seems to have reminded some of the delegates of 
the "Midnapur incident, commenced his speech, there was persistent 
shouting and ho wms asked to sit down. Ue made another attempt to 
speak but was not hoard, and the session had, therefore, to be suspended 
tor the day. The official press-note su" ’csts that this hostile demonstra- 
tion was pre-arranged. But the suggestion is unfounded. For though 
the Nationalists did intend to oppose the election, they had at their 
Gonference, held the previous day, expressly decided co do so only by 
Bolidly and silently voting against it in a constitutional manner. 

In the evening the Nationalists again held their Conference and 
authorised their Committee, appointed on the previous day, to further 
carry on the negotiations for having the stafus qiiti maintained if possible, 
tailing wbiiffi it was decided to oppose the election of Dr. Ghose by 
moving such amendment as the Committee might decide on by simply voting 
against his election The Nationalists were further requested, and 
unanimously agreed, not only to abstain from joining in any such 
demonstration as led to the suspension of that day’s proceedings, but to 
scrupulously avoid any, even the least, in ten iiption of the speakers on 
the opposite side, so tiiat both parties might get a patient hearing At 
night (about 8 P.M.) Mr. Chuni J^al Sarava, Manager of the Indian 
Specie Bank and Vice-Chairman of the Surat Reception Committee, 
accompanied bv two other gentlemen, went, in his lui-offieial capacity 
and on hi^ own account, to Mr. Tilak and pi oposed that he intended to 
arrange tor a meeting that night between Mr. Tilak and Mr. Gokliale 
at the residence of a leading Congressman to settle the differences bet- 
ween the tw o parties. Mr Tilak agreed and requested Mr. Chuni Lai, 
if an interview could be arranged, to fix the lime in consultation with 
Mr. Ctokhale, adding that he, Mr. Tilak, would be glad to be present at 
the place ot the interview at hour of the night. Thereon Mr. Chuni 
Lai left Mr. Tilak, but unhap^nly no wmrd was received by the latter that 
night. 

Second day. 

On the morning of Friday the 27th (11 A.M.), Mr. Chunilal Saraya 
again saw Mr. Tilak and requested him to go in company with Mr. Khap- 
arde to Brof. Gaj Jar’s bungalow near the Congress Pandal, where, by 
appointment, they wmi*e to meet Dr. Rutherford, wdio was trying for a 
reconciliation. Messers. Tilak and Khaparde w^ent to Prof. Gajjar’s, 
but Dr. Rutherford could not come then own* ng to his other engagements. 
Prof. Gaj jar then asked Mr. Tilak what the latter intended to do ; and 
Mr. Tilak stated that if no settlement was arrived at privately owing to 
every leading Congressman being unwilling to take any responsibility in 
the matter upon himself, he (Mr. Tilak) would be obliged to bring an 
amendment to the proposition of electing the President after it had been 
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c^ecoiided. The amendmont would be to the cheet that the business of 
election should be adjourned, and a Committee, consisting of one leading 
Moderate and one leading Nationalist Irom each Congress Prorinee" 
with Br. Rutherford’s name added, be appointed to consider and settle the 
differences between the two parties, both of which should accept the 
Committee’s decision as final and then proceed to tinmil^novg 

election of the President. Mr. Tilak e\en supplied to Prof. Gaiiar 

the names of the Delegates, who, in his opinion, should form 
the Committee, but left a free hand to the Moderates to change 

the names of their^ representatues if they liked to do hoA 

Prof. (ra]]ar and Mr. Chunilal undertook to convey the proposal to 
Sir P. M. Mehta or Dr. Rutherford in the (*ongross Camp and asked 
Messrs. Tilak and Khaparde, to go to the ])andal and there aw^ait’ reply. 
After half an hour Prof Gajjar and Mr. Sarava returned and toid 
Messrs. Tdak and Khaparde that nothing could be done in the matter 
Mr. Saraya adding that if both parties proceeded constitutionally there 
w^ould be no hiteb. 

It was about 12-30 at this time, and on the receipt of the above reply 
Mr. Tilak wrote in pencil the following note to Mr. Malvi, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee:— 

Sir,— 1 wish to address the delegates on the proposal of the election 
of the President after it is seconded. I wish to move an adjournment 
with a constructive proposal. Please announce me. 

Vours Sincerely, 

B, G. Tilak, 

Deccan Delegate (Poona). 

This note, it is admitted, was put by a volunteer into the hands of 
Mr. Malvi, the Chairman, as he was entering the pandal with the Pre- 
sident-elect in procession. 

The proceedings of the day commenced at I p.m. when Babu Surondra- 
nath Banerji was caJled upon to resume his speech, seconding the 
oleetion of the President. Mr. Tilak was expecting a reply to his 
note but not having re(»eived one up to this time asked Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
to send a reminder. Mr. Kelkar thereupon sent a chit to the Chairman 
to the effect that “ iMr. Tilak requests a reply to his note.” But 


5 The names given to Prof. Gajjar were as follows -.—United Bengal 
—Babu Snrendranath or A. Chaudhari, Ambiliacharan Mujumdar, 
Arbindo Ghose, Ashwinikumar Dutt; United Provinces— Pandit Madan 
Mohan, Jatindranath Sen ; Punjab— Dala Harkisenlal, Dr. H. Mukerji ; 
Central Provinces— Raoji Govind, Dr. Munje ; Berars— R. N. Mudholkar, 
Khaparde; Bombay —Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, B. G, Tilak; Madras— T. 
Krishnaswami Iyer,' Chidambaram Pillai ; Dr. Rutherford. This Committee 
was to meet immediately and decide on the question in issue. The names 
of the Nationalist representatives in the above list, except Mr. A. E. Dutt^ 
were those of the members of the Committee appointed at the Nationalist 
Conference on the previous day. 
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Bp reply was receheii even after this reminder, and Mr. Tilak, vho,, 
though he was allotted a seat on the platform, Vvas sitting ni the 
front row of the Delegate’s seats near the plariorm-slcps, rose to 
go up the platform immediately after Oahu Barendranath, who was 
calmiy heard by all, had finished his speeeh Bui he was held back 
by a volunteer in the way. Mr. Tilnk, how cum, asserted his right to go 
Bp and pushing aside the voiauteei succeeded in getting to the platform 
just when Dr. Ghose w^as moving to take the President’s chair. The 
official Not(’ says that by the time Mr. Tilak came upon the platform 
and stood in front ot the President, the motion oi the election of 
Dr. Ghose had been passed by an overwhelming majority; and Dr Ghose, 
being installed in the Presidential chair b} loud and proiongcd applause, 
had risen to begin his address. All this, it it did take place, as alleged, 
could only have been done in a deliberaiely hurried manner with a set 
purpose to trick Mr. Tilak out of his right to address the i>eiegates and 
move an amendment as previously notified. According to the usual proce- 
dure Mr. Malvi was bound to announce Mr, Tilak, or it he considered the 
amendment out of order, declare it so publicly, and to ask for a show ot 
hands in favour of or against the motion. But notning of the kind w'as 
done; nor was the interval of a few seconds sufficient for a pro- 
longed applause as alleged. As Mr. Tilak stood up on the platform he 
was greeted with shouts of disapproval from the Members of the 
Reception Committee, on the jilatform, and the cry was taken up by other 
Moderates. Mr. Tilak repeatedly insisted upon his right of addressing 
the Delegates, and told Dr. Ghose, when he attempted to interfere, that 
he was not properly elected. Mr. Malvi said that he had ruled Mr. Tilak’s 
amendment out of order, to which Mr. Tilak replied that the ruling, if 
any, was wTong and Mr. Tilak had a light to appeal to the Delegates on 
the some. By this time there was a general uproar in the pandal, the 
Moderates shouting at Mr. Tilak and asking him to sit down and the 
Hditionalists demanding that he should be heard. At this stage Dr, 
Ghose and Mr. Malvi said that Mr. Tilak should be removed from the 
platform ; and a young gentleman, holding the important office of a 
Secretary to the Reception Committee, touched Mr. Tilak’s person with a 
view to cany out the Chairman’s order. Mr. Tilak pushed the gentlemau 
aside and again asserted his right of being heard, declaring that he would 
not leave the platform unless bodily removed. Mr. Gokhale seems to 
have here asked the above-mentioned gentleman not to touch BIr. Tilak's 
person. But there were otlieis wffio were seen theratening an assult on 
Ms person, though he was calmly standing on the platform facing the 
Delegates with his arms folded over his chest. 

It was during this confusion that a shoe hurled on to the platform - 
hit Sir B. M Mehta on the side of the face after touching Babu 
Swrendranath Banner ji, both of whom were sitting within a yard of 
Mr. Tilak on the other side of the table. Chairs were now seen 
being lifted to be thrown at Mr. Tilak by persons on and below the 
platform, and some of the Nationalists, therefore, rushed on to 
the platform to bis rescue. Dr. Ghose in the meanwhile twice attempt- 
ed to read his address, but was stopped by cries of “ no, no,” from 
all sides in the pandkl, and the confusion became still worse. It must 
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be stated that the Surat Reception Committee, composed of Mo- 
derates, had made arrangements the previous night to dismiss the 
Nationalist Volunteers and to hire BoIitcls or Mahomedan goondas for ** 
the day. These with lathis were stationed at various places in the 
pandal and their presence was detected and protested against by the 
Nationalist Delegates before the commencement of the Congress pro- 
ceedings ot the day. But though one or two were removed from ih® 

^ pandal, the rest who remained therein, now took part in the scuffle on be- 

half of their masters. It was found impossible to arrest the progress of 
disorder and proceedings were then suspended sine die ; and the Congress 
officials retired in con fusion to a tent behind the pandal. The police, 
who seem to haie been long ready under a requisition, now entered into 
and eveutuaHy cleared the pandal ; while the Nationalist Delegates who 
had gone to the platform safely escorted Mr. Tilak to an adjoining tent. 
It remains to be mentioned that copies of an inflammatory leaflet in 
Gujrathi asking the (kijrathi people to rise against Mr Tilak were largely 
distributed m the pandal before the eommen cement of the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

It would be seen from the above account that the statement in the 
official note to the effect that Dr. Ghose was elected President amid loud 
and prolonged applause before Mr. Tilak appeared on the platform, and 
that Mr. Tilak wanted io move an adjournment of the whole Congress are 
% entirely misleading and unfounded. What he demanded, by way of amend- 

ment, was an adjournment of the business of the oleetiou of the President 
in order to have the differences settled by a joint Conciliatory Committee 
of leading Delegates from both sides. Whether this was in order or other- 
wise, Mr. Tilak had, certainly a right to appeal to the Delegates and it was 
this consciousness that led Mr. Malvi and his advisers to hastily wind up 
the election business without sending a reply to Mr. Tilak or calling 
upon him to address the delegates. It was a trick by which they 
intended to deprive Mr. Tilak of the right of moving an amendment and 
addressing the Delegates thereon. As for the beginning of the actual 
rowdyism on the da v some of the members of the Reception Committee 
itself were responsible. The silent hearing given by the Nationalists to 
Mr, Surendranaih, on the one hand, and the circulation of the in- 
flammatory leaflet and the hiring of the goondas on the other, further 
prove that if there was any pre-arrangement anywhere for the purpose of 
^ creating a row in the pandal, it was on the part of the Moderates them- 

selves. Put for their rowdyism there was every likelihood of Mr. Tilak’s 
amendment being carried by a large majority and the election of Presi- 
dent afterwards taking pla<’e smoothy and unanimou«sly. But neither 
Dr. Ghose nor any other Congress officials seemed willing to tactfully 
manage the busmess as Mr. Dadabhai Naorop did last y<»ar. 

Dr, GhoseS speech though undelivered in the Congress pandal had 
been lay this time published in the Calcutta papers, and telegrams from 
Calcutta received in the evening showed that he had made an ofensive 
attack on the Nationalist party therein. This added to the sensation in 
the Nationalist camp that evening, but the situation was not such as to 
m preclude all hope of reconciliation. Brijut Motilal Ghose of the Patrikm^ 
Mr, A, C, Moitra of Rajshahi, Mr. B. C. Chattex*ji of Calcutta and Lala 
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Harkisen Lai from Lahore, aecorclingl} tried their best to bring about a 
compromise, and, if possible, to iia%e the Congress session revived the 
next day. They went to Mr. Tilak on the night of 27th and the morning 
of 28tli to ascertain the views of his party, and to each of them ]\lr. Tilak 
gave the following assui'ance in writing : ~ 

Surat, 28th December, 1907. 

Bear Sir,— With reference to onr eonversaiion, and principally 
in the best interests of the Congress, 1 and my part? are prepared to 
waive onr opposition to tlic election of Dr. Rash Behari OhoH^ as 
President of 28rd Indian National Congress, and are prepared to act 
in the spirit of forget and forgive, pro\ided, frsily^ {he last year’s 
resolutions on Swaraj, Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education are 
adhered to and each espresslv reaffirmed, and .second/?/, such passages, if 
any, in Dr. Ghose’s speech as may be offensive to the Nationalists Party 
are omitted.” 

Yours (.“ve., B. G, Tilak. 

This letter was taken by the gentlemen to whom it was addressed 
to the Moderate leaders but no eompromise vas arrived at as the 
Moderates wei'e all along bent upon the retrogression of the Congi’e&s at 
any cost. A Convention of the l\Iodera1es ■\\as, therefore, held in the 
panda! the next day where Nationalists were not allowed to go even when 
some of them were ready and offered to sign the declaration required. 
On the other hand those who did not wish to go bael^ from the position 
taken up at the Calcutta Congress and honestly desired to work further 
on the same lines met in a separate place the same evening to consider 
what steps might be taken to continue the work of the Congress in future. 
Thus ended the proceedings of the 23rd Indian National Congress ; and 
we leave it to the public to judge of the conduct of the Gvo parties in 
this affair from the statement of facts hereinbefore given. 


SUBAT, 


B. G. Titak. 

G B. IvH4P4BDE. 
An 4 BINDO Ghose. 
fl, ]\!itker.tee. 

B. C. CHiTTEBJEE. 


31st December, 1907. 

APPENDIX TO THE EXTREMISTS’ YEOSION: 

HOW THEY WANTED TO B VCK 

The Congbess Idevl, 


At the Calcutta Congress, under 
the presidentship of Mr. Dadabhai 
Nowrojee, it was resolved that the 
goal of Congress should be Swaraj 
on the lines of Self-governing 
British Colonies, and this goal was 
accepted by all, Moderates and 
Nationalists, without a single dis- 
sentient voice. The resolution on 
Self-Government passed there is as 
follows 


The Congress Reception Com- 
mittee at Surat did not publish the 
draft Resolution till the commence- 
ment of the Congress sessions ; but 
a draft Constitution of the Con- 
gress, prepared by the Hon’ble Mr, 
Gokhale, was published a day 
two or earlier. In this draft the goal 
of the Congress was defined as 
follows • 
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“The Indian National Congress 
has for its nlfciinate goal the attain- 
ment by India of Self-Government 
similai’ to that eupyed by other 
members of the Bii'tish Empire and 
a p irticipation by her in the pri- 
vileges and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with the 
other members ; and it seeks to 
advance towards this goal striet- 
constitutional means, by bringing 
about a steady reform of the exist- 
ing s.^ stem ot administration, and 
by promoting national unity, foster- 
ing public spirit and improving the 
condition of the mass of the people.” 

“ Those who accept the foregoing 
creed of tho Congress, shall be 
member's of the Provincial Commit- 
tee. 

“ All who accept the foregoing 
creed ot the Congress . . . shall 

be entitled to become members of 
a District Congress Committee.’ 

“ From the year 1908, delegates 
to the Congress shall be elected by 
Provincial and District Congress 
Committees only. ’ 

Remarks It will at once be seen that thi‘ new Constitution intended 
to convert the Congress from a national into a sectional movement. The 
goal of Swaraj on the lines of self-governing colonies, as settled last vear, 
was to be given up ; and in its stead Self-Government similar to that 
enjoyed by other members (not necessarily selt-governing) of the Bx'itish 
Empire, was to be set up as the 'idtbnafe goal, evidently meaning, that it 
was to be considered as out of the pale of practical politics. The same 
view is expre^’sed by Sir Pberozsh ah Mehta m his interview with the 
correspondent ot the Times of India ^ published in the issue of the Times 
dated 30th December, 1907. The Hoii’ble Mr. Gokbnle must have taken his 
cue from the same source. The reform of the existing system of admi- 
nistration, and not its gradual rejilaeement b\ a popular system, was to 
be the immediate object of the Congress according to this constitution ; 
and further no one, who did not accept this new creed, was to be a 
member of Provincial or District Committees, or possibly even a delegate 
to the Congress after 1908. This was the chief feature of retrogression^ 
which Sir P, M. Mehta and his party wanted to carry out this year at a 
safe place like Surat. It is true that the old resolution on Self-Govern- 
ment was subsequently included in the draft Resolutions published only 
after the commencement of th^e Congress Session. But the draft Cons- 
titution was never withdi'awm. 


“ Self-Government : — This Con- 
gress is of opinion that the sjstem 
of Government obtaining in the 
Self-Governing British Colonies 
should be extended to India and 
that as steps leading to it, urges 
that the following reforms should 
be immediately carried out.” (Here 
followed certa i n a d ministrative re- 
forms such as simultaneous ex- 
aminations in England and India, 
reform of Executive and Legis- 
lative Council, and of Local and 
Municipal Boards.) 
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Swadeshi Movement. 


The Calcutta Resolution on the 
Swadeshi Movement was as fol- 
lows 

The Congress accords its most 
cordial support to the Swtnlc^/n’ 

Movetiieut and calls upon the people 
of the country to labour for its 
su< cess by making Otirnesi and sus- 
tained efforts to promote the growth 
of indigenous industries, and to 
stimulate the production of indi- 
genous articles by gi'uig them 
preference over imported I'ommo- 
*ditics even at some sacrihee. 

Remarks: — Last year the words ‘‘e\en at some sacrifice” were 
introduced at the end after great discussion and as a compromise 
between the two parties. The Hon. Mr. flokhale or Sir P. M. Mehta 
now wanted to have these words expunged, converting thci old resolution 
into a mere appeal for preference for the indigenous over imported 
goods. 

BOYCOTT MOVEMENT. 


At Surat, the draft resolution on 
the subject was worded as fol- 
lows ; — 

This Congress accords its most 
cordial support to the SnadeshI 
Mo\ement, and calls upon the 
people of the t*ouutry to labour lor 
its success by earnest and sustained 
elforts to promote the growth of 
indigenous industries and stimulate 
the consumption of indigenous 
articles by giving them preference, 
where po->sxhle over imported com- 
modities. 


The Calcutta Resolution nas as 
follows : — 

Having regard to the fact that 
the people of this country have 
little or no voic'e in its administra- 
tion and that their representations 
to Government do not receive due 
consideration, this Congress is of 
opinion that the Boycott Movement 
inaugurated in Bengal by way of 
protest against partition of that 
province was and is legitimate. 


The ppoposed resolution at Surat 
was 

Having regard to the fact that 
the people of this country have 
little or no \oice in its administra- 
tion aud that their representatives 
to the Government do not receive 
due consideration, this Congress is 
of opinion that the boycott of 
foreign goods resorted to in Bengal 
by nay of protest against the parti- 
tion of that Province was and is 


legitimate, 

* Remarks:— This subject -was not included in the list of subjects 
published at first but seems to have been subsequently inserted in the 
draft Resolutions, when the first omission, in the list, was severely 
noticed in the press. 

The words BoifcoU Movement in the old resolution have, however, 
been changed into Boycott of foreign goods. 

National EDUCxVrioK 


The Calcutta Resolution was as 
follows 

1b the opinio 1 of this Congress 
toehrs arrived for the peeploaU 


The proposed resolution at Surat 
runs thus 

In the opinion of this Congress 
time hi.s arrived for the people all 
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over the country earnestly to take 
up the question of National Idiiea- 
tion tor both boys and girls and 
organise an independent system of 
education, Litc'-arj’, Scientific, 
Technical -—suited to the require™ 
ments ot the country. 


over the country earnestly to take 
up the question of National Educa- 
tion for both boys and girls and 
organize a system of Education, 

Literary, Scientific, Teehical -suited 
to the requirements of the country 
on National lines and under Nation- 
al control. 

Eemarks:— The change is significant inasmuch as the word “ on 
National lines and under National control ” are omitted in the Surat 
draft, tor control” is the mo t impoitant factor in this matter. The 
phrase “ an independent system” does not eomey all that ii desired. 

K. P. K 

III. THE HON. MR. GOKHALE’S VERSION. 

Calcutta, .lannary 8.— The lion. Mr. (iokhale has addressed the 
following letter to the papers on the misstatements of the Extremist 
version concerning himself : - 

The Extremist version of what occured at Surat, which was 
under preparation, has at List been published It is full of gross mis- 
statements, some <>f which concern me personally, and these, with your 
permission, 1 would like to set right in your columns. 

THE QUESTION OF THE PRESIDENT’S ELECTION. 

L The version says:— “ It was cleverly arranged bv the Hon. Mr. 
Ookhale to get: the (Reception) Committee to nominatePr. R. B Chose to 
the office of President, brushing aside the proposal for the nomination of 
Lala La]pat Rai.” Dr. Ghose had been nominated for the office of 
President h\ all the Provinces consulted, e\c^)t Berar The overwhelming 
preponderance of opinion in the Reception Committee, at Surat was also 
in his favour. Tlie reason why T attended the meeting of the Reception 
CoDirai Itee at n hich the nomination took place w^as that rowTlyism had been 
threatened to make its proceedings impossible as at Nagpur unless tho pro- 
posal of the Extremists to elect Lala Lajpat Rai was accepted. The Recep- 
tion Committee had bai ely a month at its disposal for making the required 
preparations, and any hostility to it on the part of a section, however 
small would have meant abandoning the Congress Session at Surat. I 
went there as Joint General Secretary ot the Congress in the interests 
of harmony, and for the time, my appeal to those who wanted to bring 
forward Lala Lajpat Rai’s name proved effective. The harmony brought 
about lasted till Sir. Tilak’s emissaiies from Nagpur repaired to Burafc 
and stirred up trouble about a week after the meeting of the Reception 
Committee. 

A REFUTATION. 

2. ! am charged with “ brushing aside the proposal for the nomi- 

nation of Lala Lajpat Rai” on the ground that ‘we cannot afford to 
flout the Goveimment at this stage. The authorities would throttle 
our movement in no time,’ This unscrupulous distortion of stray sen- 
tences from a private conversation, taken apart from their context, has 
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now been passed to such lengths that it is necessary to put aside the 
feeling of delicacy that has hitherto restrained me in the matter. The 
conversation V as with two Evtremist gentlemen of Surat with whom I 
diseiissed the .situation at some length prior to the meeting of the Recep- 
tion Committee on the 24th November. I poinh'doat to these genletmen 
the unwisdom of bringing forward Lala Lajpat Rai’s name tor the 
Presidentship of the Congress, and this 1 did on three grounds. 

First, that, with only a month at the disposal of the Reception 
Committee for making arrangements which, in other places, liad taken 
at least three to tour months, any di\isioxi among the w'orkers at Surat 
was most undesirable as it was sure to hamper the progress of their wmrk. 

Secondly, that there was absolutely no chance of their carrying 
their proposid about i alia Lajpat Rai, their streuglh being only five or 
six out of about two hundred wRo w^ere expected to attend that after- 
noon meeting, and that the rejection ot Mr. l^ala Lajpat RaiR name 
would only be a painful and wanton Immihalien for him, and 

Thirdly and lastly, that though Lala Lajpat Rai had been personally 
restored to freedom, the larger (juestion of principle involved in 
his deportation had yet to be fought out, and it wmuld best be fought 
out by keeping up the feeling of the country united and intact 
behind him, and that this feeling was sure to be divided if one 

section of the Congress tided to run him a> a party candidate. I 

next pointed out that there were other ways in which we could all 
honour Air. Lajpat Rai, and then I added * if your object is simply to 
flout the Government, I can understand yonr proposal,’ To this one 
of the gentlemen said ‘Yes, even if w^e do nothing else, 

we want to show that w^e are prepared to flout the Government.’ T 

thereupon said ‘I don't believe in such fiouiing. The Congress must, of 
course, express condemnation of Govermnent measures when neces- 
sai'y, but ifc has otlier important work to do. We cannot do without the 
help and co-operation uf Government in many matters at our present 
stage.’ 

The conversation then turned to what our goal should be, and what 
the Congress should try to do. And the gentlemen in question, a young 
man who has only recently ruturned from England, urged on me his 
view' that the Congress should wmrk for absolute independence, and that 
it should try to teach people of the country to hate the present 
foreign Government as much as possible. It was in reply to this 
that I said ‘ you do not realise the enormous reserve of power behind 
the Government. If the Congress w'ere to do anything sneli as you 
suggest, the Government will have no difficulty in throttling it in five 
minutes.” It is out of this conversation that the story which has been 
kept going for some time past with a hundred variations has been 
concocted. There W'ere about twenty people present when the above 
conversation took place. 

BRAFTING THE RESOLITTIONS. 

3. “The Hon. Mr. Gokhal© was entrusted by the Reception Committee 
at its meeting held on the 24th November 190f, for nominating the Presi- 
dent with the work of drafting the Resolutions before the Congress,” 
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This is not eorreot. No Resolution v\hate\er was passed in the matter 
at the meeting of the Reception Committee. About the bcgiiining of 
December, when I went to Bombay from Poona, T was informed b^^ono 
of the Secretaries of the Reception Committee, Mr, ]\raimbbai Nanabhai. 
that the Working Commitfee had decided to ask me to undertake the 
drafting of the Resolutions to be laid before the Bubjeets Committee, I 
was at that time rushed with othci- work, and so f' suggested that the 
draft .should, in the first instance, be prepared by either Mr. Manubhai 
hinmelf or by bis colleague, Mr. Uhandhi, and that I would then touch 
them up if required. IMr. Ghandhi wrote back at once to say that 
that he could not undertake the work as he had no time. Mr. Manubhai 
began to collect the material necessary for drafting the Resolutions, but he 
%vas so terribly overworked lhat be too {*oiild not giro any time to the 
actual work of preparing the drafts, and at last about the ihth December, 
he told me that I should have to do the whole work in that respeet myself. 

THE BELAY IN BB^FTINCf ANB PRINTING. 

4, “Neither Mr. Gokhale nor the Reception Committee supplied a 
copy of the draft Resolution to any delegate till 2’30 p.m. on Timrsday, 
the 26th December.” This w^a,s diie to the fact that printed copies were 
not till then available. On the bth December, I settled the headings of 
the Resolutions in Bombay but I could get no (piiot there for the work of 
drafting, and so I went to Poona on the 19th December to prepare the 
drafts. It was by no means easy work. The Resolution that gave the 
greatest trouble was about the proposed reforms. X wrested with it as 
well as I could in Poona, but T could not produce a satisfactory draft 
when I arrived in Surat on the morning of the 2Xth. The draft Resolution 
on the proposed reforms was still not read^ . 1 then gave the othei* drafts 

to Mr. Ghandhi, Secretary of the Reception Committee, in charge of this 
work, wd\o immediately sent them to the press. 

For the the draft on the Reform proposals J asked for a day more. 
There were, however, a thousand things lo distract one’s attention, and 
though X gave to the draft all the lime f could spare on the 2Xth and the 
morning of the 25th, I was not able lo finish it. So, with much regret, 
I asked Mr, Ghandhi to get the other drafts printed leading a blank in 
the place of the resolution on Reform proposals. Now Surat is a small 
place and its printing resources are n^t equal to those of Calcutta, 
Bombay or Madras, and the press took a day to give printed copies of 
the drafts to Mr. Ghandhi. Tt was only uhen I ■went to the pandal at 
2*30 P.M. on the 2Gth that I learnt from Mr. Ghandhi that copies had 
arrived from the press, and the first printed copy I myself procured from 
Mr. Ghandhi to pass on to Mr. Tilak who had just then asked Mr. Malvi 
for a copy. The copies were available in good time for the deliberations 
of the Subjects Committee which, in the usual course, vyas expected to sit 
that afternoon, for whose use alone the drafts have always been prepared. 

Three things, must here be noted. First, though the draft Resolution s 
have, in previous years, been published beforehand, whenever there has 
been time to do so, it is not true that they have always been so published. 
Last year for in stance, at Calcutta, some of the draft Resolutions wwe 
not ready till the last minute, and this, in spite of the fact that our Calcutta 
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friends had much more time at their disposal than the one month in 
which Surat has to make its preparations. 

Secondly, never before in the history of the Congress was an 
attempt made as at Surat, to attach an absurdly exaggerated ijuportance 
to the draft Bebolutions. Every one knows that these drafts bind nobody, 
and that they are merely material laid before the Subjects Committee for 
it to work upon. I don’t remember a single Ctmgress at which the Subjeets 
Committee did not make important and sometimes even wholesale altera- 
tions in the drafts placed before it b> the Be('ep^ion Committee. The 
final form in whieh Ilesoliitions ha\e benm submitted to the Congress has 
always been determined by the Subjeets Committee and the Subjeets 
Committee alone. 

Thirdly, No Beception Committee ha,', ever in the past merely 
reproduced the llesolutious of the previous Congresfe on its agenda paper 
for the Subjei'ts Committee. The Calculta, Ueeeption Committee of 
last \ ear did not merely reproduce the Benares Th^solutious, neither did 
the Benares Cotumittee reproduce the Bombay Uesolutions. Everv Be- 
cepiion Committee has exercised its own judgment as to the wording of 
the di’aft Re'.olulions, and the Surat Committee, or those who were 
working for it were merely following the established practice when they 
prepared their own drafts, 

THE “ADVOCATE OF INDIA” AFFAIR. 

fi. “While Mr. Malvi was reading his speech, Mr. Tilak got 
a copy of the draft Resolutions, whieh lie subsequently found were pub- 
lished the very evening in the Advocate of I nd i a in Bombay, clearly show- 
ing that the reporter of the paper must have been supplied with a copy at 
least a day earlier.” The I’cporter must have jiroeured a copy from IRr. 
Ghandhi as soon as copies arrived from the press and must have wired the 
Besolutions to his paper, or it is possible that he may have obtained a 
proof from the press before copies were printed. Certainly, no printed 
-copies were available to me till T went to the pandal on the 26th. I 
wanted to give a copy to Lala Lajpat Kai that morning, but could not do 
so as no copies had arrived from the press till then. 

T now come to the wording of the drafl Besoiations. 

Bir, coming to the wmrding of the draft resolutions, I would like to 
point out at the outset that the c^-y set up by Mr. Tiiak in eonneetion 
with these drafts was his thhxl attempt to discredit the Surat Congress 
since the middle of November. 

He began by denouncing the change of venue from Nagpur to Surat 
and by misrepresenting, beyond all recognition, the proceedings of the 
All-India Congress Coramittee which decided upon the change and this 
without even the excuse of ignorance, since lie was personally present at 
the meeting of the Committee and knew exactly what had taken place. 

When he found that he could not make much impression on the 
country by these attacks, he played his second card. He started Ids 
agitation to have the election of Dr, Ghose set aside in favour of Lala 
Lajpat Bai, In this, however, he was foiled by Lala Lajpat Bfai’s own 
’ * letter whieh put an effective extinguisher on the agitation. 
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Then the eij was raised tliat it was the intention of the Eeeeption 
Ciommittee to drop certain resolutions altogetlior this \ear The ball 
was set rolling by a telegram from Poona to lertain Madras and 
Calcutta Papers about a week before this meeting of tlie Conoress 
that the Eeeeption Committee had made up its mind to omit* certain 
resolutions from its agenda paper and that there was intense in- 
dignation in the “Nationalist circles” in coiise<iuenoe. This manu- 
facture of “Nationalist indignation” was pushed forward so encrcoti- 
cally that, when I went to Bombay on tlie 22nd Beeemher I 
touiid a considerable amount of feeling stirred up in certain quarters 
against the Reception Committee on this account. On that day 
1 met Lala Lajpat Rai and he asked me what tlie truth was about the 
resolutions in question. 1 told him that the resolutions were all there 
with slight verbal alterations made in one or two of tlioin to remove 
ambiguity and that the Subjects Committee would decide in what lorm 
they should finally be submitted to the Congres.s. 1 understand that 
Lala Lajput Kai eommuniealed the substanee of this conversation that 
same evening to Mr. Tilak In spite of this eommunieation Mr Tilak 
definitely and deliberately staled at the Exlremists’ Conference at'Surat 
on the 24th Deoemher, that the Reception Committee had decided to 
omit the resolutions and this naturally caused great excitement amono 
the delegates assembled. Mr. (Ihandhi, tlie local Secretary in charge of 
the resolutions, came to know of this in the evening and he immediately 
issued a Press Note contradicting Mr. Tilak’s statements as wholly un- 
toTincled, ■’ 

Bjit the cry was Icept up the whole of the next day ?. <>., the 25tlL On 
that day, in the afternoon, Lala La.jput Ilai, who was going to visit the 
Extremist Camp, asked me if he might personally assure the leaders on 
that side tliat they %vere under a niisapprelionsion about the resolutions 
and that they would find them all on the agenda paper when it arrived 
from the press. I readily agreed and Lala J.ajput Rai went and gave the 
assuranee that same evening. J addressed 'about 200 delegates in the 
MadiAhi tent of the Congress camp, espeeially for the purpose of removing 
the misapprehension and there I not only assured them that the resolu- 
tions were ail on the agenda paper, but also mentioned the exact verbal 
alterations that had been made. About 1 1 p.m. that night I met Babu Ash- 
wani Kumar Butt of Barisal, a t the President’s residence and I repeated to 
him what I had told the Madras delegates and he expressed himself satisfied. 
The next day, Lf., on the 26th, on going to the pandal, as soon as I 
heard of the copies having arrived from the press, 1 procured and gave 
one to Mr. Tilak, as T have mentioned in my last letter. The Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was sitting by Mr. Tilak at the time and 
I heard it afterwards from him that he asked Mr. Tilak if he was satisfied 
that the I'eaolutions were all there and Mr. Tilak had to admit that it was 
so. Only the slight verbal alterations that had been made would have to 
be amended. And now as regards the wording of the four resolutions. 

(a) Taking Self-Government first, the Extremist version says at the 
Calcutta Congress, under the Presidentship of Mr. Badhabhai Kaoroii, 
it was resolved that the goal of the Congress should be Swciruj on the 
lines of Self-Governing British colonies. This is not accurate. The 
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word Swaraj was not used in any of the resolutions of the 
Congress last year though it was used by Mr. Dadhabhai in 
his own speech. Neither was there any mention of goal in 
any of Iasi year's resolutions. What had been done last year 
was to prefix a preanihlo about Self-Government to ceHain 
specifii' proposals for I’cform and the preamble was in these words :~ 

This Congress is of opinion that the system of government ob- 
taining in the Self-Gorerning eolonies should be extended to India and 
that, as steps leading to it, it urges that the following reforms should 
be immediately carried out.” Now a reference to this year’s draft ^ 
resolutions will show that the whole of thirs resolution, preamble 
and all, was reproduced by tbe Beception Committee on the agenda 
paper with only a slight alteration in one of the clauses, rendered neces- 
sary by the appointment of twm Indians lo the Secretary of State’s 
Council. Mr. Tilak, however, compares last year’s resolution on Self- 
Government, not with this year’s draft resolution on the same subject, 
but with the preamble to another draft resolution, that of the constitu- 
tion of the Congress and he charges < ho Beception Committee with a 
direct attempt to tamper wdth the ideal of Self-( Government on the lines 
of Self-Governing colonies, as settled at Calcutta, Now the portion 
•of the preamble to the proposed constitution referring to Self-Govern- 
ment \vas as follows; ‘-The Indian National Congress has, for its 
ultimate goal, the attainment, by India, of Self-Government similar 
to that enjoyed by other members of the British Empire and a 
participation by her in the j)rivilcgcs and responsibilities of the Empire I 
on equal terras with the other members. “ This is interpreted by 
Mr, Tilak as meaning that” the goal of Swaraj on the lines of 
Self-Governing eolonies, as settled last year, was to be given up 
and in its stead Self-Government similar to that eujo\edby other members 
(not necessarily self-governing) of the British EImpire was to be set up as 
the ultimate goal. I should have thought it inei edible that any one with 
any pretention to acknowledge of practical politics could put meh an 
atrocious misconstruction on the preamble of the draft constitution, but 
for the fact that Mr. Tilak has actually done it. 

Whoever talks of the form of Government obtaining in the Crown 
colonies or Dependencies of the British Empire as Self-Government? 
Whoever talks of their participating in the privileges of the Empire ? 
However, as soon as Mr. Tilak’s construction was brought to ray notice, 

I at once altered the expression, “Solf-Govermnent enjoyed by other 
members of the British Empire”, to “ Belf-Govcrnment enjoyed by the 
Self-Governing members of the British Empire”, so as to leave no room 
for bis ludicrous objection and it will be seen that the Convention after- 
wards used this wording for its creed. In this connection, 1 would like 
to observe that it is most curious that Mr. Tilak should charge me with 
a desire to abandon the idea of Self-Government, as in the British 
colonies, being the goal of our aspirations. Ever since I began to take an 
active interest in the national affairs this has been a part of my political 
faith# In the prospectus of the Servants of India Society which was 
started in June 1905, I have mentioned the goal in clear and explicit 
terms. “ Self-Government on the lines of English colonies,” the pros- 
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peetiis Kays is our goal." From the presidential chair or iha 

greas at Benares in December ItlOri I declared the same thin» 
of the Congress,” I then stated” is that India "hould he f 
in the interests of the Indians themselves and tha” in eoursrof 
time, a form oi tiovernment should be attained in this ! . * 

similar to what exists in the Self-Governing colonies of the' 
pire.” In 1906, in a Paper read before the EasrinL k 

London, on ‘ Self Ro'-ermnent for India ’ I elaborated tit sameTdea °”on 
the other hand Mr. Dlak has not always Known his own m nd in 
this nnriter. A ter the Benares Congress. Mr. Shjamji Krishna 
varma denonneed mo in h.s Indian Sociologist for my idea of felf 
Government on colonial lines and later on Mr Tilal- f„ii ■ “ 
Mr. Shyamji’a lead joined in that denunciation in his KesoW t”®; 
year, howei^r, Mr. Tilak veered round to the position thaf^ "l o 
our poliGeal work was ot equality tor the Englishman and Indian^°„ the 
British Empire, but this year again at the Extremists’ Conference ht 
coquetted with the views of the Bengal School ot Extroi^st uolitfeinn! 
and yet it s Mr. Tilak who attributed to me a desire to altei' tC 
tion of last year on thib subject. ^ckoiu 

(6) As regards Swadeshi, there never was the least intention to alter 
a single word in last year’s resolution and il, uas by a mere aeeiS 
that the words, *“ even at some sacrifice,” happened to be left onf in 
Eeception Committee’s Draft. It happ;ned tWs way The report of the 
Calcutta Congress was not out when the draft resolutions were prepar^ 
So tor the text of last year’s resolutions I had to rely on a Lws 
paper aie. Now, the only Me I had ivith me containing those resolntiLs 
was ol the journal the Indio which had published all the resolut ons of 
last year, in its issue of 1st February 1907. As no change of cvera 
word was contemplated in the resolution on SwadesliL I had oot one of 
my assistants merely to copy it from the India and include it'^amoiie the 

am Unfortunately the text as published in the India wL defef tive 
and did not contain the words, ‘even at some sacrifice as a reference to 
the issue of that journal of Ist February, 1907, will show. 

™i«ternational, remained unnoticed 
till the meeting of the informal Conference which followed the Conven 
tion when the words which had been left out were at oiico restored It 
is unnecessary to say that they would have been similarly restored if tho 
Agenda paper had gone as usual to the Subjects Committee for considera- 

tlOB. 

(o) 111 the resolution on Boycott, the only verbal alteration made was 
to substitute the words “ the boycott of foreign goods resorted to in Ben- 

gal for the words ‘‘ the boycott movement inaugurated in Bengal” and 
the resolution was placed under the PartiiioiL as the Bo^coU approved 
was “by way of protest against the Partition.” The change in the 
wording had been rendered necessary by the unfair and unjustifiable at- 
tempt made by an Extremist leader from the Congress platform last year 
and by Mr. Tilak andothersin the Press, throughout the year, to construe 
the phraseology employed last year as approving a universal Boycott of 
all forms of association with the Government. 
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(d) Ib regard to National Education, the shglii alteration made was 
only with the olijeet of improving the phraseology without altering the 
meaning in any way. It must be mentioned here that the wording 
adopted last }ear on this subject bad not been coimidered in the Bubjeets 
Committee, there being no time tor doing so. In last ) ear’s resolution, 
the word National appeared three times, National Education, on National 
Lines and under National Control. It appeared to ino that the words. 
^System of National Education suited to the requirements ot the country’ 
and ‘Independent ot* Crovernement ' really expressed all that had to be ex- 
pressed and that this phraseology nas moie restrained and more in accord 
wtth rv hat was being actually attempted m diherent paits ot India, It 
will thus bo seen that, in drawing up its draft resolutions on the lour 
subjects, the Burat Committee had not intended or attempted any 
alteration in meaning, tliough verbal changes had been made hero and 
there to remove ambiguity or to improve the phraseology. I have already 
pointed out that, in making such changes, it w^as only following the 
practice of previous years. Moreover, as 1 have stated in my last letter, 
those were only drafts tliat bound nobody and the Subjects Committee 
would have determined the final form in which they were to be submitted 
to the Congress. All the storm raised in eomieetion with them was really 
more to discredit the Surat Committee than for furthering any national 
interests, real or taneied. 

The Esti’cmist Htateineiit speaks of certain attempts made by certain 
gentlemen to arrange a compromise and it mentions three gentlemen as 
having undertaken to speak to me, Lala Lajpat Rai, Babu Surendra 
Nath Bamicrjee and Mr. Chiinilal D. Buraya. Of these, Mr. Chunilal 
never saw me in any such connection. Lala Lajpal Rai had a brief 
talk with me. It was on the 25th Beoember, in the evening, at the 
Hail way Station when we had gone there to receive the President, about 
n proposal made by Mr. Tilak that five men on his side and five men on 
the other should meet together and settle the wording of the resolutions. 
I pointed ont to Mr, Lajpat Rai that it was the business of the Subjects 
Committee to settle the wording and that a committee such as Mr, Tilak 
suggested had never been appointed before. Moreover it was easy for 
Mr, Tilak, whose followers were meeting in a Conference day after day, 
to nominate five men to represent his side. But amidst the excitement 
and bitterness of feeling then prevailing, what live men, I asked, could 
claim the authority or undertake the responsibility to act in the name 
of the other delegates and I said to him, ‘‘ let the Bubjeets Committee 
meet to morrow and let us see if any differences remain to be adjusted. 
And, if any remain, yon can make this proposal to the Subjects Com- 
mittee. Lala Lajpat Rai saw the force of this and did not press 
the suggestion further. M. Surendanatli Banerjee mentioned to 
me on tiie opening day of the Congress, just a few minutes 
before we went to the Pandal^ that he had had a conversation that 
morning with Mr. Tilak and that Mr. Tilak had said to him that if he 
(Mr. Banner jee) and myself guaranteed the passing of the four resolu- 
tions in the same form as last year, there would be no trouble in connec- 
tion with the President’s election. I pointed out to Mr. Banner jee how 
Mr. Tilak had shifted his ground, how, till the previous evening, the cry 
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was for an asbiiraiico that the four lesoUifcions \\ouW n 

paper and how he now demanded a giiai aiitee lhat thev » 

in the same form as Ust jeav and I said • ,1: ,s on, !L 

should make such a demand and, threaten non with^ronbl'e’ 

indh.dnal memlxr nith any sense ot respZihi it, aut n^5" ' f" ‘“J? 

be done by the Subjects Conim.ttc.e not^j ‘^',0 

ot sixteen hundred delegates I These men denounce us m onVbreiJh^or 

autocracy and. m the next, tlicy ask ns, to take uuon t, V 

impossible re-.ijonsbility.” The eoinersatioii then ended. Before 11 'issin” 
awriy from this poiiit, I woiiM like to eontradiet hoie in the mobt eniDhji^ 
tie manner possible, the report to nhieh sneh iMde enntn ^v 
gi.en that Mr Tilak tried three times at Sin at to 

a word ot truth in tins report 
Ml. Tilak nexer came or g^ne me to understand diieeth or indirei^thXat 
he wanted to ineet me at Surat. He neun* vvrote to me or soft me word 
with any one to express snrh a desire, lie never mime to my place 3^ 
to my knowledge, he run er ti ud to meet me anywhere else. ^ ^ 

^ Only one matter on the Extremists’ bfcateinent concerns me personal! v 

between ^Mr. Malvi 

and Mr. filak and then between Hr. Ghose and Mr. Tilak, when Mr 
Tilak came to the platform to move the adjournment of the Congress* 
This version is in direct conflict with the official version issued h^medt 
Mv *\r ^ Congress, over the signatures^ of Dr. Ghose 

Ml. Mai VI, Mr. Waeha, and myself. Now, all the lour of us heard every 
the conversation that took place between Mr. Tilak on one side 
^ and I)r. Gbose on the other. On the other hand, though 

the Extremist xersion is signed by five of the gentlemen, four of the five 
wei'e not on the platform and could not have heard a syllable of what wm 
said. The conflict between the tw'o versions thus means that the word 
of us four is against the word of Mr. Tilak and there lam coS 
to let It stand. Here J must close and I would do so wdth one 
observation. The^ Reception Committee of Surat had not departed 
\ single particular form the established practice of the last 
^venty-two years. It had made its arrangements for the holding of the 
Congress and for the comfort of the delegates in the usual wa> It had 
t p^per for the Subjects Committee in the usual w'ay 

It had selected the President under a special rule adopted bv the 
Congress itself last year. Having made these preparations in the 
course of a single month, for which cities like Calcutta and Bombay 
have taken three to four months, having turned its nights info days for 
the puiposc, li waited for the Congress meeting and conducting its deli- 
berations in the usual way. On the other hand, all the innovations 
were on Tilak s side. He set up a separate camp of his own 
roUmvers. He harrangued them daily about the supposed intentions of 
the Reception Committee and the high-handedness of imaginary bureau- 
eraey in the Congj-ess. ^ He made, from day to day, wild and wreekless 
statements, some of which, it is difficult to characterise properly in terms 
of due restraint. r r j 

He created a pledge-bound party to vote with him like a machine. 

Whatever the pex’sonal views of individual delegates might be. He 
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demanded guarantees from individual members on the other side, unheard 
of in the history of the Congress. On the first day some of his followers, 
by sheer rowdyism, compelled the sitting to be suspended. On the 
second, when the sitting was resumed, there was no expression of regret 
forthcoming for the discreditable occurrence of the previous day and 
though one day out of three had been lost, ^ir. Tilak himself came 
^forward to interrupt the proceedings again by a motion of adjournment. 
Under the mildest construction this was a move of obstruction, pure 
and simple ; for, as long as the rule under which the Reception Com- 
niitiec had elected Dr. Ghosc remained unrescinded, there was no possible 
way to set that election aside on the platform. Mr. Tilak openly and 
pei’sistently defied the authoidty of the Chair. Over the painful incident 
that followed, it is perhaps best now to throw a pall. But, in all this, I 
do not see where the responsibility of the Reception Committee comes 
in. 


INDIAN TALES. 

Amusing Reading : A Series of Uniform Booklets. 

Tales of Komati Wit and Wisdom. 

Twenty-Rve amusing and instructive stories. By 
0. Hayavadana Rao, B.A., B.L., Price As. 4. 

Tales of Tennali Raman — The famous Court 

Jester of Southern India. 21 Amusing Stories. 
By Pandit S.M. Natesa Sastri. Third e<lition. As. 4. 

Folklore of the Teliigus — A collection of 
forty-two highly amusing and instructive Tales. 
By G. R. Subramiah Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Tales of MariadaRaman.-~”(2l AmusingSto- 
ries.) By P.Ramachandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Eilition. As. 4. 

The SoU-in-LaW Abroad, and other Indian 
folk tales of Pun, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit 
and Rumour. By P. Ramachandra Row, B.A., B.L., 
Retired Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. As. 4. 

MAITREYI- —A Vedic Story in siz chapters. 
By Pandit Sitanath Tabtvabhushan. Price As. 4. 
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THE COHVEHTION 


After the adjournment of the 23rd Tndion xt 4.' i ^ 
die under the most painful eireuinstanees on thp^«ft°"®' 

December, a large number of flm Sin^ ^ 

evening at about 4 p. m. in Sir P M irp*hf-i’(? ®g->'tes met the same 
steps should be taken to continue the wo^k of the Confess®""®''*®'' 

tion1,“h6ldrt'slrLT.Th“:ie^^^^^^^^ 

notice calling the Convention ,ms issued / 

The 23rd Indian National Consfres's havincr Koraw i •* 

under painful oireumstanees the undersigned" have 
to the orderly conduct of future politick work bftb? * ^ 

Convention of those delegates to Te who are" agCdT-‘" " 

enjoyed by the s6lf-gov“min| memtos°oUhe'BS™^^^ 
eipation by her in the rights and responsibilities of ® ^ 

i™. a.„ M™b.i 1. ita sXri“ifb2^.pSi;'.r” *’“*■ 

Mo£L™!br\'X"?bZr;Sir;Li;X^ '•5 “'“I 

administration and bv promoting National Unifn fosftf'®*'”® system of 
and improving the conation of Ihe ml of ffie ptjl? 

(3) And that all meetings held for the • 

objects above indicated have to be conducted in an orderlv^SInner 
With clue submission to the authority of those thnf 

(Signed) Rashbehari Ghose. 

Pherozeshah M. Mehta. 
Surendranath Banerlee. 

O. K. Ookhale. 

B. E. Waehha. 

Narendranath Sen. 

Ambalal Sakerlal Besai ^ 

V. Krishnaswami Iyer. 
Tribhovandas N, Malyi, 

Madan Mohan Malyija, 

and many others* 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CON\ENT10\. 

The eoBvention met at the Congress Pandal at i p IM. on tlie 28th 
December. Over nine hundred delegates subsen bed to the terms oi the 
convention and attended it. ^ 

Dr. hUiose, aeeonipanied b> the ]\Ioderate leader^ arrived at 1 p* 3 h. 
and received a tremendous ovation. 

8ir Pherozeshah Alohta, in opening the Coinontion, said : 

1 remember that onee from the Congress platform 1 spoke ot an un- 
conventional Coinentiou tor the purpose of promoting the interests ol 
the country. 1 did not think then that in process ot time we should really 
have to meet in the lonn ot a Convention for vhe purpose of resoseitatioii, 
if you will, reincarnating if you desire, the w'ork which has gone on tor 2d 
years witli the eo-operation ot ail provinces of this eoimtry. You were 
asked to attend here to-day for the purpose ot iorining, a coincntion of 
that character. I think you will all agree with me that we can ask no 
better person than Dr. Ghose to take the chair on such a memorable occa- 
sion and preside over our deliberations. 1 therefore reipiest him to take 
the chair. 

Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea in soeonding said : 

We ai‘e about to enter upon what may be regarded as a new stage 
in the development of this great movement. * The King is dead : long live 
the King’ -congress is dead. (Cries of “ no, no.”) Only to live long, T am 
perfectly certain, that with a constitution revised and resuscitated* We 
now enter upon a stage of usefulness fraught vv itli the most momentous 
results to the fortunes of this country. 

Lala Lajpat Rai who rose to support was I’eceived with great demons- 
trations of sympathy and affection, the gathering responding enthusiasti- 
cally to a. call for three cheers. He said : 

* While thanking you fi-om the bottom of my heart for the kind recep- 
tion you have accorded me, I beg to associate myself with the proposal 
that has 3 U 8 t been made. I wish it was not necessary for me to associate 
myself with the proposal to-day. Had we gone on with the proceedings 
in a normal manner it would have been unnecessary ; but as misfortune 
will have it that w as not destined. To-day we meet. Notwithstanding 
all our misfortune we are determined to continue our work and thereby 
give proof to the world that with all our internal quarrels we are ail 
agreed in the service ot the country and that under no circumstances are 
we going to desert the banner under which we have been fighting. 

Several others suppoi’ted the motion which was put and carried 
unanimously. 

Dr, Rash Behari Ghose took the chair and said : — 

You are all aware of the painful circumstances under which I was 
most reluctantly and painfully compelled to suspend the sittings of the 
Congress yesterday. We are met this afternoon, not in Congress but in 
Convention, and that Convention consists of delegates who have 
subscribed to what I may describe as two fundamental articles of our 
creed. 

With the object of formulating a constitution for the Congress, and 
laying down the lines on which our political agitation should be carried 
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on it 18 proposed to form a representative committee who will frame 

rules for the orderly conduet of our future political work m the country 
Coinnuttee^ *^*'^°'* <J0khale to move the resolution appointing tlie 

tkat the Committee he was to name would draw up 
a constitution on the lines laid dowm in the der-laration of the creed which 

all of thorn had signed. 

The Committee he was to propose would consist of over 100 
members. It was diHieult to say when the Committee would finish its 
labours. It po&tuble the C ommittee would meet during Easter. It not 
in Sepiomher. Ihc Committee would meet that day for the first time 
aftei the dissolution ol the eomention. Speaking on his own authority 
he would hay that so tar as one eould see the programme of the body 
they were trying to bring into existence would for all practical purposes 
be the same as that ot the Congress tor which they had worked for 23 
years. He then read the n ami's ol the Committee which included all 
leading Congress men from all the Provinces who had signed the articles 
ot creed that day. 

JMr. Clokhale formally moved the adoption ot all these names for the 
committee wdiich was also to maks arrangements for the first meeting of 
the body to be brought into existence under the new constitution. 

Dew^an Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer seconded the motion and said 
that ho had no doubt the committee would fully justify the confidence 
reposed in them by drawing up a constitution which would be for the 
good of the body and last for a good length of time. 

Mr. A. Chaudhuri supported it. The motion appointing the com- 
mittee was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of 8ir Pherozeshali Mehta, Messrs. Gokhale and 
B. E. Waeha w'ore appointed joint secretaries to the committee, 

Sir Phero/eshdh in mo\ing a cordial vote of thanks to Br. Ghoso 
exhorted the delegates from all Provinces to prepare well reasoned and 
carefully drawn memorials in regard to the new reform proposals. 
Bombay w^as pn'pari ng such a memorial and it was the duty of every Pro- 
vince to send well reasoned representations in support of the views of 
the country on proposals which attacked educated Indians, especially 
lawTcrs, in an absolutely unjustifiablo and undeserved manner. All these 
must be ])ut dowm in their representations. He also advised that the 
delegates assembled there might ha\e an informal conference and discuss 
this and other matters of interest. 

The vote of thanks wms carried with acclamation. 

The Convention was then dissohed by Br. Ghose. 
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As soon as the convention was tlissohed forinally, virtually the same 
Ijody formed themselves into an All-India Conference.” The Hon Babu 
Siirendi'a Nath Bannerji was unanimously voted to the chair. 

The following resolutions (which are virtually the draft resolutions 
prepared by the Surat Beeeption Committee) were duly proposed, seconded, 
supported and carried unanimously : 

I. BBPEISSIVE MEASURES. 

(a) This Conference places on record its deep regret that both the 
G-overnment of India and the Imperial Government in England permitted 
themselves during the year to be altogether misled by the cry of seditious 
unrest and seditious disorder raised in the Punjab and other Provinces 
by designing or panic-stricken persons who indulge m wiki exaggerations 
and distortions of the character and extent of the prevailing feeling of 
discontent in those Provinces, and the conference deplores that the 
Government resorted without proper inquiry to a policy of severe repres- 
sion, such as the deportation without trial of His Majetsy’s subjects, the 
arrest and prosecution of respectable and law-abiding persons on a charge 
of conspiracy against the crown, the prohibition of pxtblie meetings in 
certain areas, the imposition of punitive police on whole towns and com- 
munities and so forth. In the opinion of this Conference these measures 
were uttrely uncalled for and unjustifiable and they have done serious 
Injury to the best interests of both the Government and the people. 

(&) This Conference protests most emphatically against the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Act, enacted last November at Simla which has 
evoked a feeling of intense irritation and resentment throughout the 
country and for wbieh there is no justification in the existing circum- 
stances of India. 

11. DEPORTATIONS. 

(a) This Conference places on I’ecord its severe condemnation of the 
sudden arrest and deportation in a time of peace and general tranquillity 
of Lala Hajpat Bai and Sardar Ajitsing without trial and without giving 
them any opportunity to establish their innocence under an obsolete 
enactment intended for different times and for a different class of persons, 
and wholly incompatible with the established traditions of British rule. 

(b) This Conference strongly urges that now that Lala Lajpat Rai 
and Sardar Ajitsing have been restored to liberty, the grounds on which 
the Government proceeded against them in May last should foe published 

i ^ ^ forthwith. 
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(c) In view of the fact that the Regulation of 1818 and similar * 
regulations put dangerously extensive powers into the hands of an irres- 
ponsible Executive and eonstitue a serious menace to liberty of innocent 
persons this Conference urges the immediate repeal of the Resolution?. 

III. ASIATIC RECISTEATION ACT IN THE TRANSYAAL. 

This Conference places on record its deep indignation at the indigni- 
ties to which the Asiatic Registration Law of the Transvaal subjects the 
Indian residents of that Colony and it expresses its keen disappointment 
that His Majesty's Governinent did not disallow the enactment in spite 
of the express reservation of such powers in the constitution granted to 
the Transvaal. The Conference deeply sympathises with the Transvaal 
Indians in the unequal struggle which thc> are bra\ely cairying on to 
vindicate their self-respect and the honour of their country and it ex- 
presses its warm approval of tlie course they have taken'as the only 
honourable one open to them in the circumstances This Conference 
earnestly presses upon the Government of India the urgent necessity of 
adopting effective measures of retaliation against South Africa in general 
and the Transvaal in particular. 

IV. SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

This Conference is of opinion that the system of Government obtain- 
ing in the self-governing British Colonies should also be extended to India 
and as steps leading to such Self-Government the Conference urges that 
the following reforms should be immediately carried out : 

(a) That all examinations held in England only should be simultane- 
ously held in India and England and that all higher appointments which 
are made in India should be bv eompetilive examination only with due 
reservation of safe-guarding the rights of educationally backward classes. 

(b) The adequate representation of Indians in the Executive Councils 
of the Viceroy and the Governors of Madras and Bombay. 

(e) The Expansion of the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, allowing a larger and truly effective representation of the people 
and a larger eontx'ol over the financial and executive administration of 
the country. 

(d) That local and Mmiieipal Bodies should now be made entirely 
popular assemblies, that larger resources should be placed at their disposal 
and their powers and functions enlarged; the Central Government reserv- 
ing to itself only such powers of control as may be necessary in the 
interest of efficiency and integrity of administration and as are exercised 
by the Local Government Board in the United Kingdom. 

V, GOUHCIL OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

This Conference notes with satisfaction the appointment of two In- 
dians to the Council of the Secretary of State for India, and it urges 
that for securing to the people the full benefit of this reform, it is neces- 
sary that these appointments in future should be made on the recom- 
mendation of popular representatives, such as the elected Members of the 
Legislative Councils of India. 
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?L SEPAEATIOM OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
FUNCTIONS. 

The Conferenee welcomes the aiinoiineement recently made by the 
Government ot India that a definite scheme for the separation of Judicial 
from Evccutue functions has been dneun up and that after consulting 
the Local Governments it is proposed to try it experimentally in a tew 
selected ureas. Tlie Conference urge-^ that in view of the great importance 
of this reform which has long been over-due, the scheme should lie 
published and an expression of public opinion lu regard to it immediately 
invited. 

¥11. THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

This Congress accords its most cordial support to the Swadeshi 
movement, and calls upon the people of the country to labour for its 
success by earnest and sustained efforts to promote^ the growth ot indi- 
genous industries and stimulate the consumption of indigenous articles 
by giving them pnderence where possible over imported commodities. 

VIII, PAETITION OF BENGAL. 

(u) The Conference again 1 ecords its emphatic protest against the 
partition of Bengal, and regrets that the present Government, while 
admitting that there were error's in the original plan, and that it was 
wholly decisively against the wishes of the inajoiity of the people of 
Bengal, is disposed to look upon it as a settled fact in spite of the earnest 
and persistent protest of the people and their earnest disinelmation to 
accept it as final. 

(h) That this Conference, composed of representatives from all the 
provinces of the country, desires earnestly to impress upon the British 
Parliament and the present Liberal Government that it will be not only 
Just but expedient to reverse or modify the partition in such a manner as 
to keep the entire Bengali-speaking comrannity under one undivided 
administration and thus restore contentment to so important a province 
as Bengal. 

(e) That having regard to the fact that the people of this country 
have little or no voice in its administration and that their representatives 
to the Government: do not receive due consideration, this Conference is 
of opinion that the boycott of foreign goods resorted to in Bengal by 
way of protest against the partition of that Province was and is 
legitimate. 

IX* EDUCATION* 

(i) This Conference is of opinion that the Government should take 
immediate steps, {a) to make primary education free at once and gradually 
compulsory throughout the country, (b) to assign larger sums of money 
to secondary and higher education (special encouragement being giv^en 
vyhere necessary to educate all backward classes) ; (c) and to make 
adequate provision for imparting technical education in the different 
provinces, having regard to local requirements. 

(2) In the opinion of this Conference the time has arrived for people 
all over the country to take up earnestly the qivestion of national eduea-* 
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¥L SlfARATIOH OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIYE 
FUNCTIONS. 

The Conference welcomes the announcement recently made by the 
GoYernment of India that a definite scheme for the separation ot Judicial 
from E\ecuUu‘ functions has been drirun up and that after consulting 
the fiocal Governments it is proposed to try it experimentally in a few 
seleet(‘d areas. The Conference nrge-^ that in view of the gj’eat importan<*e 
of this reform whidi has long liecn over-due, the scheme should he i 

published and an expression of public opinion in regard to it immediately 
invited. 

VIL THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT. 

This Congi’csH accords its most <'ordial sup]iort to the Swadeshi 
mo\einent, and calls upon the people of the country to labour for its 
success by earnest and sustained efforts to promote^ the growth ot indi- 
genous industries and stimulate the consumption of indigenous artieleB 
hy giving them preference where possible o\er imported commodities. 

VIII. PARTITION OF BENGAL. 

(cf) The Conference again i ecords its emphatic protest against the 
partition of Bengal, and regrets that the present Government, while 
admitting that there were errors in the original plan, and that it was 
wholly decisively against the wishes of the majouty of the people of 
Bengal, is disposed to look upon it as a settled fact in spite of the earnest 
and persistent protest of the people and their earnest disinclination to 
accept it as final. 

(6) That thi.s Conference, composed of representatives from all the 
provinces of the country, desires earnestly to impress upon the British 
Paiiiament and the present Liberal Government that it will be not only 
just but expedient to reverse or modif}^ the partition lit such a manner as 
to keep the entiie Bengali-speaking eommunitv under one undivided 
administration and thus restore eontentmciii to so important a province 
as Bengal. 

(c) That having regard to the fact that the people of this country 
have little or no voice in its administration and that their representatives 
to the Government do not receive due consideration, this Conference is 
of opinion that the bo'^ eott of foreign goods resorted to in Bengal by 
way of protest against the partition of that Province w^as and is ^ 

legitimate, 

IX. EDUCATION. 

' * (1) This Conference is of opinion that the Government should take 

immediate stops, (a) to make primary education free at once and gradually 
compulsory throughout the country, (b) to assign larger sums of money 
to secondary and higher education (special encouragement being given 
where necessary to educate all backward classes) ; (c) and to make 
^ adequate provision for imparting technical education in the different 
provinces, having regai*d to local requirements. 

(2) In the opinion of this Conference the time has arrived for people 
all over the country to take up earnestly the question of national eduea- 
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X. MILITARY Expenditure. 

In view of the agreeinont armed at thi. year with Russia and the 
Anglo-Japancse Alliance ot two years ago, this Conference is strongly 
of opinion that the nnhtai-y expenditure of the country should now be 

siibsUntially reduced ,0 as to get the funds to ho doioted to the promo- 

tion of education in all its branohes, to improve sanitation, and to the 
relief of the nots burdens, such as a further reduction of the salt tax, 
aroductiouof the land revenue demand of the State and ineasnres for 

dealing with agrieuitnral indebtedness. 
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THE MEETING OF THE EXTREMISTS. 


Ob tho eTening ot the 27th December, the day the Congress 
adjourned sine cUe by the Hon. Dr. Bash Beliari Ghose, the loliowing, 
note signed by Mr. Arobindo Ghose, Mr, Tdak and Khapardo Deshmuk 
was issued : 

Tho 23rd session of the Congress ha\ing unfortunately proved 
abortive it is desirable to take up the work of the Congress on the lines 
developed in the past and as last dearly laid down at the 22nd session at 
Calcutta, under the presidency of Mr. Naoroji Those delegates to the 
Congress of Surat who unreservedly accept the principles and methods 
contained in the resolutions of the 22nd session, especially those on 
Swaraj, Swadeshi, Bo^ycott, National Education, and who honestly 
desire to further the work on those lines are thei'efore recpiested to 
assemble at Gheekanlitadi, Haripura, Surat, on Saturday, the 2Sth, at* 
4 F, M.to consider what arrangements should ba made for a continuation 
of the said work in tlie future. 

In accordance with the above notice the Extremists’ delegates about 
300 in number met on the evening of the 2Sth under the presidency ot 
Babu Aravinda Ghose. 

The meeting appointed a committee of about fift.v, with secretaries, 
to watch the effects of the split and to demise the measures to be taken 
for meeting next year, and also to see that the split did not become wider, 

Mr, Tilak requested his audience to consider the point in a spirit of 
reconciliation. He did not mean that he was free from blame, but assign- 
ment of the blame and the credit was not to be made just then. He only 
desired to call attention to the necessity for taking measures to keep up 
the Congress work during the interregnum ; ho wanted that the Moderate 
Committee should not monopolise all the work. The Nationalists should 
not work in a spirit of rivalry, bnt in a spirit of co-operation, until, by 
the grace of God, an opportunity presented when they would again be 
united. 
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ALL-INDIA NIQSLENI LEAGUE 


PBESIDENTlaL ADDEESS. 

BY 

SIR ADAMJEE PEERBHOY. 

tientlemm, - I thm.k > ou n.ost heartilj for the great honour you have 
done me in seleoting me to preside over your deliberations at this second 
gathenng of the All-lndia Moslem League. I can only sa, that tla^is 
one of the proudest moments of my life and that the memory of the honour 
you have done me will never fade from my mind. I need hardly tell you 
aat this IS only the "ecoiid occasion on uhieh this League has met Its 
first public appearance was in December last year at Dacca, when thS 
great son of our patriotic community, Nawab Vikar-ul-Mulk, occupied 
the presidential Chair. The success of that first effort was all that we 
could natoally expect. Its proceedings were reported throughout the 
British Empire, and in the great London Press there were insnirine 
comments and criticisms which not only indicated that the movement had 
the widest sympathy of all woll-wishers of the Mahoniedaiis, but has 
imposed upon us the duty of developing this organisation to its fullest 
posslioie extent. 


The Simla Deputation. 


H any doubt has ever existed, and I know of none, that the Maho- 
medans ot India would fail in their duty to themselves, the eatherinff 
here to-day™-the leaders of our people, the men in whom we put our trust 
aud who are writing a memorable page in our history—indieates in no 
uncertain way that the message has gone to the heart of the people and 
we have at length awakened to the stern necessity oi guarding our 
interests and advancing onr cause, I have said that the first public evi- 
dence of our consolidation was given at Dacca, but the initiation of his 
movement goes a little further back. 1 know of nothing which has been 
more productive of concrete results for the benefit of ourselves than that 
great and memorable national deputation which, in October 1906, went to 
Simila and laid before H. E. Lord Minto the Petition embodying our na- 
tional sentiments and aspirations. It will always be a matter of keen 
regret to me that circumstances denied me the honour happiness of pro- 
ceeding to Simla with fche Deputation, but I have some slight satisfaction 
in the fact that my own kith and kin, my son Ebrahim, together with 

^ Held at Karachi on the 29th December, 1907* 
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MouHi Raffiiiadin Ahmed, represented this part of India. The splendid 
eodrtesy with which that deputation was received by H. E. the Viceroy, 
inspired the Mahoniedaiis throughout India witii complete eonfidenee. 
His speech in reply to our Memorial was a statesmanlike utterance, and 
the very words of it are engraven indeliblv on our memory. It breathed 
coididence, and whilst it committed neither llis» Excellency nor Ms 
Government to any particular line of action, we knew that the great 
interests ol iVIahomedans would never be lightly set aside or suifer 
neglect (Concrete evidence of that fact has alrendv been given in the 
schemes suggested hv the Government of India for the improvement of 
the representation ot the people on the Legislative Council, which regu- 
lates the affairs of India. 

'JCHB BIETH OF THE LEiGUE. 

The initiation of the League dates from that visit. You know as 
well as I do that the Deputation was headed by His Bighnens the Aga. 
Khan. That leader of our community is still young in -^ears, but I only 
speak what we all have in our minds when! say we have hopes of his 
rendering us still higher services in the future. With him was the 
lamented late Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Deputation, to whom I must refer again. The first practical work was 
the formation of the jMans for the organisation of this League. It first 
met at Dacca in the East and was pronounced a success. It has met 
again liere at Karachi, in the Wesf, the greatest city of Sind, the centre 
of Mahomodanism. and as I look round me to-day, 1 can only express my 
surprise that a young movement has so fpiicklv found the heart of our 
people and touched us with one common object, the advancement of our 
historic people. What the future has in stoie for the League 
I dare not prognosticate ; but if the same spirit which animates 
us to-day guides its destinies, it will not be long before our 
rulers, and Mahomodans the world oier, will look to the proceedings of 
this League for knowledge of our aspirations and the correct measure 
of our adviuieement along those paths we are destined to proceed. 
I appeal to ev^ery Mahomedan in India to realise this important fact, to do 
all in his power, to add to the strength of the League, to understand its 
aims and objects, and to render it that practical support, without which 
it can do nothing. We have v^en tinned to draw the attention of the whole 
of the peoples of India upon us , we have elected to gne evidence to our 
rulers that we are a eommunity imbued wdth high ambitions, and we have 
thus imposed upon ourselves a task from which we dare not shrink. We 
have taken a stop forward ; to go hack vvould be to drop into oblivion 
and stamp oursolveb as unworthy of the place we demand in the British 
Empire. T cannot dwell on this aspect of our duty too long or with too 
much earnestness. What is our first duty to this end ? It is to be united 
In ourselves, to be of one mind and one purpose. We must of all things 
discard sectional jealousies and personal animosities ; two evils which 
are capable of cankering the heart of the sublimest purpose We must 
look to the good of the eommunity as a whole : woi’k shoulder to shoulder 
a0 true children of Islam. We ai’c putting in the foundations of a mighty 
structure. Let uh do good wmrk. 
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My duty to-day, geutlenieo, us to divoot your euei'gies to the con- 
sideration ot those liigly important ‘subjects OP uhieh }ou be called 
upon to express an opinion. They arc momentous sii all consideration, 
and uhilst 1 have no intention of impressing upon \ou any particular 
viG^\s of my own, f ask yon to proceed AMth moderation and Arith a due 
recognition ol the responsibility I'laccd upon you It is scaieely neces- 
sary lor rne to say that J have but a poor knowledge oi the paths ot 
political (‘ontroversy I am no scholar, nor a man ot many Avords. My 
spliere ot action in this hie has been east in an entiiely difterenidireelion 
Since the time Avhen nature made it possible for me to turn my hand to 
toil, 1 have laboured, and 1 must admit I still have much affection for 
the man Avho uses his energies in that direction. But 1 do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I do not despise tliose Avho labour in other fields. There 
is work for us all. Cireiim stances ha\e compelled me to direct m y ener- 
gies into the paths of induatnahsm and no higher duty could be placed 
upon an individual. I belicA^e in the digiut> of labour," as the great Pro- 
phet did. The history of our people, the history of our heroes and oi those 
Avho have carried the flag of Islam over the world has been one of 
strenuous and ceaseless effort. WhateAer w'e may hav^e lacked in recent 
times in ^ purely literary accomplishments, no one can charge the Maho- 
medan Avith not doing his fair share of the Avoiid’s Avork, In India he 
has shown his special aptitude in industrialism, and I believe it is along 
these lines that he can best exert his influence and carAe for himself a 
high position in the Empire. 1 loAe to see the development of Jilahomedau 
enterprise, for it is a true measure of the energy and spirit of the people 
and we can neA^er be Avithout hope so long as avo can maintain the repu- 
tation Ave have already eaimecl. The history of the Briiish people has 
shown that industrialism leads the Avay and on that foundation they 
built the great superstructure of the aits. We, above all others, cannot 
afford to neglect higher education, for our people must take their part in 
the responsibilities of Government and the advancement of all such 
movements as require the energies of trained intelligence. It gaAC me 
particular satisfaction tAvo years ago, at the time of the memorable Ausit 
of His Royal Higline&s the Prince of Wales and his beWed consort, to 
shOAV that I was capable ot appreciating Avork in another sphere, by, in 
some slight measure, assisting to found the Science School in eonneetion 
Avith the Aligarh College. 

THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL ElFORArS. 

It Avill be your duty, gentlemen, to turn your attention to highly 
important matters arising out of the px'opo‘^ed reforms in connection 
Avith the Indian Legislative Councils. I have no Avish to impress upon 
you any ideas of my own, or to anticipate the decisions to which you 
in ay ultimately arrive. For myself, I must say that I received the news 
of the decision of Government to reply to popular agitation by a con- 
siderable expansion of the principle of the Legislative Council with 
every satisfaction. And this was enhanced by the fact that the Govern- 
ment have seen their way to recognise our prayer in the memorial 
addressed to H, E, Lord" Minto, and safeguard the interests of the 
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Mahoiiiedans by providing class representation. As you are aware, 
the proposed reforms provide that there shall be a minimum of 
four Mahomedan representatives in the Impei’ial Council. Whether 
that number is adequate or not will be for you to isay, but we must be 
grateful to the Viceroy and the Government of India for the recognition 
of those claims wc specifically set out in onr Memorial. It indicates that 
the Government are prepared to listen to the popular voice, and if this 
attitude is carried still further and influences the Government in their 
nomination of suitable men to represent us, we siivili have little to com- 
plain of. We must, as far as possible, preclude the monopolisation of 
those appointments by those who have only personal ends to serve, and 
encourage and stimulate our rising young men to exert their talents and 
energies for the good of their community. In the Provincial Councils, 
the same provisions for Mahomedan representation are made, and if we 
can only mfuse mto Provincial Governments the spirit which has ani- 
mated the Government of India and the Secretary of State in dealing with 
out just and moderate claims, our labours will be considerably lightened* 
It is necessary for us to remember the wisdom expressed by Lord 
Minto to the Deputation which waited on him at Simla. He said : — ‘‘ I 
agree with you, gentlemen, that the initial rungs in the ladder of self- 
government are to be found in the Municipal and District Boards, and 
that it is in that direction that we must look for the gradual political 
education of the people.” 1 am in full accord with those words, and it is 
in this direction that our real labour must commence. When we learn to 
control our parochial surroundings, we can lay claim to add our influence 
to Imperial policy. 

MaHOMB3>A157S A-NO THE PUBLIO SeEVICE. 

Another point in the IMeraorial was the matter of the adequate 
employment of Mahomedansin the higher branches of the Public Service. 
We were told in the past that we lacked competence. That reproach can 
no longer be fairly brought against us in these days. We have in our 
midst educated Mahomedans who have fitted themselves for all responsi- 
ble positions in the Administration, and certainly our traditions show 
that we have always been faithful to any administrative trust reposed in 
us. It will be part of your duties, gentlemen, to discuss this matter and 
I trust YOU will be able to add such weight to your words that the Govern- 
ment will adequately respond to vour legitimate claims. 

Moblem Loyalty. 

Our loyalty to the Government has never yet been impeached and I 
trust it never will. But when a vast community sets itself to work to 
bring about its regeneration its methods must be precise and open to no 
raiseonstruction. We recognise the difficulties of the Government in 
adjusting conflicting claims, but we must foe as fearless, as we are honest, 
in our criticisms, whoever and whatever they may affect. So far as I 
know, the Government of India is the last to complain of criticism so 
long as it is fair, moderate and upright* 

Mxtttjal Toleeawce. 

4s you know, the third object of our League is to prevent, as far as 
possible, the rise of hostile feelings between different communities in India. 
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With that object 1 am in complete sympathy, for it passes my under- 
standing why the Mahomedans should in the advancement of their own 
interest injure those of any other people. We contribute to the common 
good by improving our own surroundings. It is no part of the purpose . 
of this League to oppose the progress of other communities or to be^ 
aggressive towards them, in any direction whatever. We respect all who 
work for the common good of the country. 

THE LATE MOHSIN-UL-MULK. 

I mentioned in opening my address the name of the late Nawab 
AIohsin-ul-Mulk. His death at such a time was a great blow to our 
community. Never wore his services more needed than at the present 
time. He worked strenuously for the success of the Deputation to 
Simla and it is some slight satisfaction to know that he saw at least the 
first fruits, of his labours. His work was universally approved for he 
had but one single object, and that the steady progress of his people. 
We have need of many such patriots and 1 cannot do better than ask our 
young men to study his life and works and let them be an example to 
follow. 

The late Nawab has been succeeded as Secretary of the Aligarh Col- 
lege by the Nawa.b ¥ikar-ul-Mulk Bahadur. The wisdom of that appoint- 
ment is fully indicated in the fact that it was unanimous. I know of no 
one more capable of wearing the mantle of the late Secretary than his 
present successor. His past labours have all been for the good of his 
people and Mahomedans may congratulate themselves that the Nawab has 
consented to take up the work at Aligarh. 

I have but lightly touched upon those subjects with which you will 
bo called upon to deal. I can ofier you but small guidance in your 
deliberations, but my heart and soul is with you, and I pray with all the 
earnestness of an old man that God will direct your energies and lead 
you into the paths of righteousness and wisdom. 
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IMP* The annual ^nfmci Option to ihe ^'INDIAN 
BEl fEW^^ IS i?s, f> (fin'). Enb^enphon eaii loni'- 
me ace from any month Any one itho uishen to hiiy 
hooks at the redoceti roiis must ti nnf 5 one yeaPs 
sub*^enptwn to the Heiiew in adeame 

G. A NATESAH i CO.. ISPLABAm MADRAS. 
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BOOKS AT COKChS&lOX BATES 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE REMIEWT 

THE SUB AT CONGRESS AND CONFERENCES, 

Containing a collection ot the Presidential, and Inaugural 
Addresses delivered at the Congress, the Social, Industrial, 
Theistie, Temperance and the All-India Swadeshi Con- 
ferences. The appendix contains an account of the 
Split in the Congress — the tull text of the olhelal 
account, the Extremists’ \ersion and the Hon. Mr. 
Cokhale’s retutation of the Extremists' sior}. xVnother 
appendix contains an account ot the proceedings ol: 
the Coinention. the All-lndta Conference and the Extre- 
mists IMecting. The book also contains the Presidential 
Addi'css of Sir xVdamji Feerbhoy to the All-India Moslem 
League held recently at Karachi. The publication is 
pt'ieed ai (I'iniaa twelve^ but all old and new subscribers 
of the Indian Review who remit their subscriptions to 
the magaz’ine for 1908 before the 31st March will get 
the book fref . 

HERBERT SPENCER’S ECONOMICS. -An exposi- 
tion by Dr. Quglielmo Salvadori (witli a portrait of 
Herbert Spencer). As. 4. To subscribers, As. 2. 

HINDU SOCIAL PROGBESS. -Being Essays by 
various ivriters on Hindu Social Reform on National 
Lines ; collected and edited by N. Subbarau Pantulu 
Garu, B.A., B.l/. Price Re. 1 only. To subscribers, As. 12. 

THE BRAHMANS AND KAYASTHAS OF BEN- 
GAL* By Tlabu Girmdranath Dutt, B.A., M.R.A.S. The 
present work purports, in a brief compass, to be a nation- 
al history of the two great castes, Brahmans and Kayas- 
thas, which form the bulk of the educated population of 
Bengal. It is an endeavour to explore a field left 
untouched by Oriental scholars. Price Re. One. To 
subscribers of the Indian Review^ As. 8. 

SAKUNTALA: A metric version in English by 
R. Vasudeva Ran. Price As. 10. To subscribers, As. A 

The minntd aubbcripiion /'o the INDIAN 
BEVTUW is Es, d (five% Suhaeription cmi commence 
from any month* Anyone who icibhrs to bvy boohs mi 
the reduced rates must remit Rs, d, one year's subs^^ 
cripiion to the Review in advance. 


G. A. NATESAN & GO., ESPLANADE. MADRAS- 



BOOk'S AT GOXGESSION RATES 
TO SUBSGRIBERS OF THE “ IHOIAN REI/IEW.” 

SEDITION OR NO SEDITION: THE SITUA- 
TION IN INDIA, OtHeial and non-offieial views. Some 
notable pronoun cements by The Et. Hon. John 
Morley, Hon. Mr. (J. K. Irokhale, CXB., The fioir 
DfyEash Behari (rhobc, His Excellency Lord Minto, 
Mr Janieb Keir Hardie^ M.P , Sir George Bird wood, c.i.E., 
Sir William ^VeddGrbl^rn, Bart., Sir Henry Cotton, 
K.c.s I.. Hon. Surendranatii Banerjea, Mr. Arnold Lup- 
ton,w.P.Mr F. 0 SKrinc, c.i.E., Syed Amir Ah, C.i.E., 
His Highness the Hizam, Eev. E. Gordon Milburn, 
"‘An Indian Civil Servant.” Price Annas Eight. To 
subs'uribers ot tln^ Imhan Rchieiv^ Annas Fom\ 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA. -By Glyn Barlow, m.a. 

Contents. —L Patriotism in Trade. 2, Co-operation. 
3. Industrial Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 5. 
Investigation. 6 Indian Art, 7. Indian Stores, 8. India’s 
Custoiners, 0. Turning the Comer. 10. Conclusion. 

Bound in cloth. Price Ee. l~8. To subscribers, Ee. 1. 

LIFT lERIGATION. -By Alfred Chatterfcon, Pro- 
fes^ot of Eiigmeeriitg, on Special Dtity, Madras, This 
is the first book in the English language* on tMs very 
imporcant subject. Price Es. 2. To subscribers, Rs. L8. 

EUDYAED KIPLING,— A Study by Mr. John M. 
Robertson, M, P., with portraits of Kipling and 
Robertson As. 2. To subscribers of the Review^ As. 1. 

1,500 TIT-BITS OF INDIAN LAW*— Being aeollee- 
tion of the general principles of Law, Criminal and Civil, 
in force throughout India, for the use of students and the 
non-legal public, with full Index, by a Lawyer. Es. 3-^ 
To subscribers of the Indian E&view^ Es. 3, 

THILLAI GOVINBAN.-By Pamba. A highly in- 
terevting no\ el of Indian life and thought. Rs. 1-4. To 
subscribers of the Indian Review^ Ee. 1 only. 


The anmmi subscription to the ^'’INDIAN 
REViEW"^ is Bs, five. Subscription can commence 
from any month. Any one icho wishes to btiy books 
at the reduced rates must remit Rs, S, one yeaPs 
suhbcrlption to the Review, In advance. 


imolxS AT COiYCESSIOX TIATES 

JO SUBSGHfBERS OF THE ^^NDfAN REVIEWS 

SlISANKIkEAGHAEYA.-l. His lAh^ and Time!.. 
By V K. Krishnaiswaini Aiyar. M,A., L.T., 3 f. Hi!» Fliilo- 
sophs. By Pandit Sitanath Taxtrai^bnshan. Both in one 
volunie. ISWoiul Edifion. Cloth bound. Re, One. To 
s«bserihei-& ot' the Indian Bevieu\ As. 12 oniy. 

SKI MADHWA AND MADHWAISM - -A Short 
Histoiie Hkefceh. By C. N. Kribhnrswami Aiyer, M. 

L.i\ Price As. 12. To Bu33seribers of the Unien\As, 8. 

ASPECTS OF THE ¥EDANTA.-By various svri- 
ters. The liook also contains the opinions of Max 
Milllor, T>r. (loldstneker, Schopenhauer, Victor Cousin 
and Dr. P. Beusson on the Vedanta. Second Edition. 
As. 12, To suhseribers of the Indian Bevi^w, As. 8. 

BHEiaDHRISHYA IIYBKA: a short treatise on 
Vedanta, hy Bri Bhai'atha, translated into English by 
V. V. Paraiiiassvai’am. Price As. 4. To subscribers As. 2. 

AGGRESSIVE HIHBUISM.-By Sister Nivedita. 
Second edition. Price As, 4. To slibseidbei's I,M, As. 2. 

BBi RAMA GITA: the Sanskrit Text containing 
the table of contents and the teachings in biuef of the 
three Kandas ot Tattarasarayana cited together nith 
an English Translation by G. Krishna Sastri, 2 vols. 
Price Tl«i, 8. To snbscribiu’s of the BeuieiP^ Rs. 2-8. 

THREE DIPABTBB PATRIOTS. —Sketches of 
the lives and careers of the late Ananda Mohun Bose,. 
Badtuddin Tyabji, W. C. Bonnerjee. with their portraits 
and copious extisicts from their speeches. Price As. 8. 
To snljscrlbers of the Revieio^ As, 4. 

ARYABH ATA,or the Hewton of Indian Astronomy. By 
T. KainalingamFillai, B.A. Price As. 4. To subbcrihcjrs As. 2. 

The ann uni subscription to the ^INDIAN' REVIEW ' 
4s Es. A (flue). Subscription can commence from any 
month. Anyone who ivishes to buy books at the re- 
(liiced rates must remit Es. om yeaVs subscription 
to the Review in advance. 


G. A. NATESAN & GO.-, ESPLANADE, MADRAS- 



BOOKt^ AT OONCESSIOF RATES 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE ^‘IMDIAIU REVIEW T 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA* — An exhaustive and 

comprehensive collection of his speeches and writings. 
Grown Svo. 576 pages, with four poriraUs. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Price Rs. 2. To subscribers 
of the Indian Review, Ks. KS 
DETAILED CONTENTS :-My Master ; Jlindiiis.a 
as a Religion ; Reply to the Addresses ot Congi'atiila- 
tions troni Madras and Calcutta ; The Ideal of Usii- 
versal Religion; Uod in Everything; Immortaiit> ; Is 
the Soul Immortal ; Idle Freedom of the Soul ; Maya 
and Illusion ; Maya and the Conception of God, ^^faya 
and Freedom ; The Real and the Apparent Ma n ; The 
Absolute and Manifestation ; Unity in Diversity ; The 
Cosmos ; The Macrocosm ; The Cosmos ; The Microcosm ; 
Realization :* Karma-Yoga ; Metaphysics in India; 
Reincarnation; Bhakti or Devotion; Vedanta; The 
Vedanta in Indian Life; The Mission of the Vedanta; 
The Sages of India; Christ, The Messenger; The Relation 
ol Buddhism to Hinduism ; The True Method of Social 
Reform ; The Reform ; of Caste ; Education on National 
Lines ; The Conquest of the World by Indian Thought ; 
The Himalayas ; Slax Mfiller — A ’Vedantist ; Japan 
I*oeins, Contains also four portraits. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CHART OF LIFE.- Being 
studies of King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello. By 
Rev. William Miller, C.I.E. 

Dr. Miller does not appear as an annotator or critic, 
lie fixes his students attention especially on the ethi(*al 
side of Shakespeare’s teaching. According to him. the 
plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse. They ha%^e each an 
inner meaning,” a -‘central idea,” wliich it does the 
student good to search out and assimilate. 

Bound in one volume. Price Rs. 4. To subscribers of 
the Indian Review, Rs. To subscribers who purehase 
two copies at a time, Rs. 2-S each. fzVvailable for sale 
separately.) Cloth, Be. One. Wrapper, as. Eight. 

The annual subsa ipiion to the ‘ INDIAN BEI^IE IF’ 
?s* Hs. 5. Anp one who [wishes to bug books at the re-- 
duecd rates mmi remit Rs. 5, one year's subscription 
!o the Review in advance. 

ST" A. NATBSAN¥'OTTESHffijOI^^ 








SECOND EDITION. 


Aspects of the Ve(ianta( 


CONTENTS. — The Vedanta— borne Heatons for 
Study. The Late Mr. N. V;ythinatlia Ai\ai' Avergal, M,!- 
Veda and the Vedanta. The Late Prof. Ma\ Muller. 
Vedanta toward Alt Beliyions. Swami Abiiedanauda. 
The Vedanta in Outli ne. Pandit Sitaiiath Tatt\ ahhushaiu 
The Vedanta Religion. Professoi' M. Raiigaehai’iar, m.a. 
The Ethics of the Vedanta. The Late Mr. N, V^thnmtha 
Aiyar, M, i. Rao Bahadur Vasudeva J. fv^rtikai. The 
Philosophy of the Vedanta. Dr. Paul Deussen. The 
Vedanta Philosophy. Swami Vivokaiianda. The 
Vedantic Doctrine of the Ftiiure Life. Pandit Hitanatb 
Tattvabhushar*. The Vedanta— Its Theory and 
Practice. Swami Saradananda. The Vedanta for the 
World. Swami Vivekananda. 

In ifcsuing a Second Edition of Aspects of the 
Yedanta,” the publishers have taken tlie opportunity to 
make the eolieetion of Essays on the Vedanta more 
comprehensive by the addition of the iollowing paper?- •— 
Ethics of the Vedanta by Rao Bahadur Va aide va J. 
Kirtikar ; The Philosophy of the Vedanta by Dr. Paul 
Deussen ; The Yedanta Philosophy by Swami Vneka- 
nanda and the Vedanta toward all Religions by Buami 
Abhedananda. 

It is hoped that the book in its improved form will 
command even a wider circulation than the previous one. 

Price As. 12. 1 o subscribers of the Review As. B. 

O, A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 


SRISANK&RAGHARYA 

i. HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY G. N. KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR. M.A., L.T.. 

II. HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATVABHUSHAN, 

SE( OMi {DITTO N 

Cloth bouftd: Rupee One 
To Svhscrihers of the “ Induto Rprlew Js, 

r'v r v’i^'^ r r y vT'V t'vt' 

Sri fflatiiiwa and iadhwalsm. 

A sjioirr msTomc skftvh. 

BY 

i\ N. KEfSHN4SxVWMyA I YAK, M.A., 
CONTEXTS, 

Chai’TKR I. Tntrocluetory. 

Chapter II The Land of the GihttV iliith. The 
Btate of Banfcua’s System Birth and emly 
years of the IBiin. The Cieat EermiKiaticm 
Chapter III. The Oiun’s Southern Tour. 
Chapter 1 Y. The Guiu’s Northern Tour. 
Chapter Y. Beginnings of Persecution. The Appro- 
priation of the Library. Last }eais of the Gunn 
Chapter Vf. ()uthne of the Guru's Faith. 

Price As. IS To subscribers of the HevieWt .4s Blghi 

U. A. NATES.\N & CO , ESPLANADE, MAORAS. 


BEING STUDIES OF 


HAMLET, KING LEAK, OTHELLO & . MACBETH* 

By the Rev. Or. William Miller, CJ.E., 

Pniiclpal, Madras (JhristiaF> Colle>jH. 

Aliller does not tippear as an a,nnotatox’ or critic. 
He fixes student’s attention espeeially on the ethical 
side ut‘ Shakespeare’s teaching. According to hive, the 
plays o£ S.ha.kespeare, v/hother designedly or not, are 
not calculated merely to amuse. They have eatdi “ an 
inner meaning,” a central idea/’ ’vhieh it does the 
student good to sea^rch out and assimilate. 

The Mad. r as Jfait -'Hr. Miller has taught Shakes- 
peare for over 40 years to hundreds of students who have 
passed through the Christian College. And in his classes 
if be has enforced one lesson more than another, it has 
been that these plays must have been written with the ob- 
ject, among others, of making plain the moral principles 
which underlie the ordinary occurrences in human life, 
and that it is this feature of Shakespeare's plays which 
makes them not only an intellectual discipline but a means 
of real benefit to those upon whom they have their full 
and proper infiuence\ 

The Makratta is a delightful task to have to review 
a work like ‘ Shakespeare’s Chart of Life.’ It (?onsists of 
thoughtful monographs on Shakespeare’s four great 
tragedies — King Lear, Alacbeth, Haraiet and Othello. It 
is unique both in style and treatment, is thoroughly prac- 
tical and marks a much-needed departure in studying 
poetry. It eminently serves the purpose set forth by the 
author, of reading the innermost meaning of Shakes- 
peare’s tragedies to Indian students. 

Price Rupees Four only. 

To subscribers of the Indian Reviavf Us. -> only. 
To those who purchase tim copies at a (line., Us. C’-S each. 


G. A. NATES AN EBPLANADVL ATA33IUS. 




BY THE LATE MAHADEV GOVIND KANAHE. 

Contents : — India, n Political Economy ; The 
ReorganiKatio.n of Ren] Credit in India. ; Isethei'- 
Ituids India and the Culture fS^^steni ; Present 
Stn,te of Indian iManufnctnre and Outlook of t]>e 
same; Indian Poreign Emigration; lion 
itvdustry — Pioneer Attempts ; Industrial Cunfev- 
ence ; Twenty Y'ears’ Review of Census Htatistirs; 
Local Govenunent in England and India; Euianci- 
paiioii of Sei-fb in Russia ; Prussian La,nd Legis- 
lation and tiie Berjgal Teminey Bill ; The Law of 
L.oid tSalo in British India. 

The firest cditiou of this ‘book was published in 1898 
during the iifetiixio of the author. With the land per- 
mission of Mrs. Ramabliai Uanade, widow of Mahadev 
Govind Uanade, this second edition is now issued to the 
public in the hope that it will command tho widoeireu- 
iation which it so well deserves, especialy at this moment 
when important questions i^Iafcing to the dcvclopnicntof 
the material resources of the eountry are keenly discussed. 

Price Rs. Two- 

To aiJjsorib'irs of the Indian lieviam lls. !-S. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY 

GLYN BARLOW M.A., 

J\.dijhat. 


rrutcipai, I wiona L oUe 

COJSTEyTS. 

I. — Patriotism in Trade. VL— Indian Art 

IT. - Co-operation, VII. — Indian Stores, 

lii. — Industritil Exhibitions. VIIL — India's Customers, 

IV. The inquiring Mind. ■, IX, -- Turning the ('orner, 

V. — Investigation. 1 X. — Conelusion. 

PRICE ES, 1*8. To Suhsenhers of the UevieK\ AV. L 


G. A. NATESAN’ft CO., ESFLANAm MADRAS. 


e. A. mmm & crs. pysuGATiONS 

MALABAE AND ITS FOLK- A systematic descrip- 
tion oi tlie so<*ial customs and institutions ot j^lalabar. 
By T. K. Gopal Panikkar, B Second Edition. Ileyised 
and enlarged Cloth bound. Rs 1 8 

HAND-BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. N K. 

Bamaswami Viyali, B v, bj Price Tls 2 

The Book contains Introduction. (i> Science ot 
titiw. (ii) Principles ot Law (iii) Tabular scheme of 
the DiMsions ol Law, Part L Hubstaidi\e Law,— 
Tabular scheme ot the Indian Penal Code The Indian 
Penal Code giving eU‘arI;> the detinitions and elements 
of the several offences ‘and close!) and anahtieall) 
following the language of the Code. 

Part II. Adjectne Law~Ob}e^t and s( ope of E\i~ 
dence and Procedure. Tabnlai scheme of the Indian 
Evidence Act. Clear analysis ot the Phulencc L*t with 
tables ot the more diftieult portions following ciosel) 
the Aet. Tabular scheme ot the C'nmnial Piocediire 
Code. Clear analysis of the pi*ovisions of the Code. 

Appendix A.— Tabular statements of the offences in 
the Indian Penal Code wutli punishment and other 
pai'ticulars. B A C.-Ordinar) and additional powders 
of Magistates under the Criminal Procedure Code. 
D. -General liegal Maxims, E. -Foreign Legal Maxims, 
.specially relating to E\idence with English efpnTalent«. 

A HAND-BOOK OP OIYIL LAW- By N K 

Kamaswami Aiyah, b.a., b l. Third Edition Revised, 
and enlarged. 418 pp. Price Ks. 2. 

Contents General Introduction. Science ot Ltnv. 
Principles of Law. Book T. Property. Transfer of 
Propei’ty Aet Easements If Contracts. Indian 
Contract Aet. Negotiable Instruments Act, Indian 
Trusts Act. Bpecific Relief x\ct. Book IL - Indian 
ERidenee Aet. I ‘ivil Procedure Code. Indian Limita- 
tion Aet. 

NATION-BUILDING - A stilling appeal to Indians. 
By Mrs. Annie Besant (with a portrait). Price As Two 


G. A. NATEHAN * CO , EBPL4NABE, MADRAS. 


Biographies of Eminent Inilians. 

A sei of Uniform Booklets each with a Fro^itisjjiece, 

Mahadev Govinda Ranade.— 'A. dear and 

eolicise a(’COi!i|tf/)f his life fxnd career, with extracts 
fioni his speecl^as and writings, illustrative of his 
vie'i^S on Indian Pi ohleins, Social and Economical. 
Contains a poitiait of him and also an apprecia- 
tion by the Mon Mr. Gokhale. Price As. Four 
Swami VivekaBanda.^ This is a lengthy and 
interesting sketch of Ihe life and teachings of this 
eminent Indian saint, with copious exti acts fi om 
his speeches anti writings. With a portiait As 4. 

Dadabhai Naoroji.—^A dear and concise ac- 
count of his life and career.and his hfelong work for 
the country both in India and in England together 
with a reprint of his autobiogiaphy. C^ontains also 
appreciations by the late Mr. Justice Eanade, the 
lion. Mr Gokhale and others. Price As. 4. 

The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale, CJ.E.-TLe 

sketch contains an account of his life and an ap- 
preciation of his services, with copious extrac ts from 
his speeches and writings. With a portrait. As 2, 

Three Departed Patriots^— Bketehes of the 

li^es ami careers of the late Ananda Moliun Bose, 
Badruddin Tyabji, W. 0, Bonnei^ee, with their 
portraits anil copious extracts from their speeches 
and with appieciations by Mi. D. E, Waclia and 
the Mon. Air Got hale. Price As 8. To sub- 
sciibeis of the LuVinn Iteview As 4 

The Honourable Dr Eash Behari Ghose. 

This is a clear and succinct sketch of the life and 
career of the Eon’blc Dr, Rash Behai i Chose, 0.1 B,, 
as a public man and as a busy lawyer. Price As. 2. 
OTHIRS TO FOLLOW'. 


6. A. NATESAN & COs ESPLANADE, HABEAS 





Malaiiar anil its Folk. 


A ^ji/sipmatic description of the social customs 
and institutions of Malabar. 

^ BY T. K. UOPAL PAXIKKAR, B.A. 
r'i^cond Edition. Rpinspcl cmd EslnryeAt. 

CJlotli BouiuL R^. i 8 . 


(Umtots* i. Tiion^Hits un ALdabai. 2 A 
^lalahu N<dr T<iia\v*d ,‘b Maruruakkatbax .tm. 
4 Lntal TiaJitiou aud Supt‘ihtitiv>i\s. 5 The 
Alalalur Diauia b. The (Jaaiii Festival. 7. The 
Yi^hu Festival 8. Tht ThuuvaBiini Festival. 
9. Feu<laliMu in MaLuvii. 10. (Jock Fcbiival 
ai (h'aij^^anove li The Kettu Kaihauam. 
12. Keipeal Worbhip. 13. Hoiae Depvehbed 
OLibbcs. 14. Village Life, lb. Home Phases 
of Religioufe Life. lb. The B^aiaa Chrlbtians of 
Alalabar. 17. The Numbutiiis of Alalabar. 18, 
The Village Abtrologers of Malabar. 19. Western 
Lifiuenct b in Alalabar. Cloth bound- Rs 1-8- 


rTT‘TT' y T " <rrf 


The Brahmans and Kayasthas of Bengal. 


BY 


lUBU OiRlNDRANATH BUTT, B. 4 ., m jR.i b , 
Avihor of the ^^Mistory of the Miiftm Itajf etc. 


The pi’esent xvork purports, in a brief compass, to be a 
nattoual history of thetxxo great castes. Brahmans and 
Kayststhan, which form the bulk of the educated popula- 
tion ot Bengal. It xs an endeax’our to explore a field left 
ttlil untouched by Oriental scholars, and my researches 
have resulted in exploding the traditional structure of 
the ancient chroniclers of Bengal, xx^hich uas a stumbl- 
ing-block to many renowned antiquarians. 

Price Re- One- 


To subscribers of the '■^Indian Beview^''^ Js. Eight, 


a A. NATESAN & CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 






The Swadeshi Movement. 

A SYMPOSIUM BY 

Mis. Annie Besanc, ’‘Sister Nivedita, Sir 
l\ Af. Afehta,^ Mi-ajali Peary Mohun Mnkegee, 
Tlte lion. Air Ookiude, Sir Edward Buck, The 
Hon J)i‘ H »sh Bobari Ghose, Air R, C Dutt, 
Tb(' Hon. Mr. Suiendia Nath Banerji, Sir 
Oliulcs Elliott, The TToti. Mahmud Yusuf Khan 
Baliadiir, Mi A Rasul, Bariihier-at Law, The 
lion AL Vilaldcs Dtnnodai Thackerse, "^The Hon. 
Air. (h^ouldas Paiekh, ^Dewan Bahadui Ragu- 
iiafha Rao, ^Dewan Bahsulur Krishna s wand Rau 
A\l,, ^Mr. David Gosthng, '^Alr. Harry Ormerod, 
Ali.B. G. Tilak, Air. NO. Kelkar, The Hon. 
■^Alr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Asvini 

Kumu Daft a, *AIr. Lala La j pat Rai, Air. G. 
Subramarda Aiyar, Air. Bepin Chandra Pal, Rai 
Bahadur Lala Baij Yath, Rev. 0 F. Andrews, 
Dew.ni Bahadur Ambalal Sakarlal Desai, Mr. A. 
Ch‘audri*Bai at~]jaw; Air. C, J. O’Borinell, Lala 
Harikisen Lab Air. G. S. At undale, Air. C. Y, 
Ohiut.uimni, Mtid several other "wolLknown Bindu 
and Mahomedau gentlemen. 





These have Contributed their views to the 
I Tnilitut Rempm at the special requo.st of the 

, editor ; the views of the others* have be<^n taken 

from their spiet he& and contributions to the Press. 





SPEECHES Of ' 

THE HON. MR. 6.K.60KHALE G.I.E. 

will imlude a fllii text all 
t Spof ihe«4 in tin hnpeu \] p 

CSiinml arifl i sf Uctxoiioi otiiu |ni}KJf hut s|,h«( be 
hefoipfhe iiw (2) S( Intions iintu flu deliMi 
ed ir tlie Bnnil n \ti\e (Jon i ul ('l)Sek(tion 

iiom spot f lu K dtln ei ed 1 m f< u \ u ions ‘-it tint s 
ot the hidnn "N diontl iiuhifhni^ i fnl! 

text of hi*. Piesuhntnl Adclics'- it th# Beinies 
{!) St lections iiom Ins «.p£uljes delneud 
in hlnghml {>) Pull text oi his txalente htfoie 
fhf Welh> romniission (G) Ills ippietntinns of 
It made, W (’ Botinti]!, Dnlah n, Sn V M 
Mehta md otii(is (7) Tiis pntnigspffih d the 
Fei t^nsson College rt( , etc The hook will erntnii 
a lengthy account of hislrt'e — inrl i poiti iit 
Over* 1000 jsiages Ciown 8vo 
Rs« 3 ii Subscribers of the Review Bs. 2 - 8 . 

POYEBTY AND UN-BRiTISH RULE IN INDIA. 

BY DADABHAI NAOEOJI 

Tins is a compendium and irpunt ot all that the 
anthoi has iitteied on this iiul on kindicd subject^ 
cliunig a long and bns> life it contains ilso the 
inthoCa speeches in tlie House of C^onanons in 
1894 and 189^>, his tontiibutions wiittcn in 1895 
to the Eo^al Compassion on hidian Expcnditme, 
a paper rn the Bnrnltaneons Ex uninaTion Qiie^t 
ion , las statements submitted to the Indian 
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